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PREFACE. 



J. HE following LfectuRES Were read iii the 
XJniverfity of Edinburgh , for Twenty^four years* 
The publication of them, at prefent, was not 
altogether a matter of choice. Imperfed Copies 
of them , in Manufcript , from notes taken by 
Students who heard them read , were firft pri* 
Vately handed about; and afterwards frequently 
expofed to public fale., When the Author faW 
them- circulate fo currently, as even to be quoted 
in print * , and found himfelf often threatened 
with furreptitious publications of them , he 
judged it to be high time that they fhould pro- 
ceed from his own hand , rather than come into 
public view under feme very defedive and 
erroneous form. 

TriEY \^cre originally defigned for the initia- 
tion of Yputh into the ftudy of Belles Lettres^ 

* Biographla Britannica. Article^ AnDisoTsf. 
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iv P R E F A C E, 

and of Compofition. With the fame intention 
they are now publiilied; and t!;ierefore , tUe form 
of Ledtures , in- which they were at fipft com- 
pofed, is ftill retained. The Author gives them 
to the world, neither as a Work wholly ori- 
ginal, nor as a Compilation from, the Writings 
of others. On every fubjed contained in them , 
\kc h^s thought for h^imfelf. He confultcd his own 
jdeaa and refle(^ions : and a great p.art of wha,t , 
will be found in thefe Ledtur^s is entirely his 
own. At the fame tinjie , he availed himfelf of 
the idea? arid refledlians of others, as Jfar as be 
thought them proper to be adopted. To proceed 
in this mauner, was his duty as a Fubjic P^o- 
feffor. It w^s ii,icunabent on him, to convey to 
his Pupils alj the knowledge that could improve 
them ; to deliver not merely wli^at ^y■as ncyr , 
but what might be ufeful , from whatever qjuarter 
it came. H^ hopes, that to fuch as are ftudyine 
to cultivate their Tafte , to form their Style, 
or to prepare themfelves f jr Public Speaking or 
Compofition , his Ledlures wjll aflPord a more 
con{iprehenfive view of v^hat relates ta th^fe 
fubjeds 5 than, as. far as he knows, is to be 
received from any one Book in our Language. 
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l^REFACE. V 

In order to render his Work of greater fervice, 
he has generally referred to the Books' which he 
confulted, as far as he remembers them; that 
the Readers might be diredled to any farther 
itkiflration which they afford. But, as fuch a 
length of time has elapfed fmce the firft Com- 
pofltioa of his Ledlures , he may , perhaps , have 
adopted the fentiments of fome Author into 
whole Writings he had then looked^ without 
now remembering whence he derived them,. 

In the opinions, which he has delivered con- 
cerning fuch a variety of Authors, ^nd of literary 
matters , as come under his. confideration , he 
cannot expeA that all his Readers will concur 
with him. The fubjecfls are of fuch a i\ature , as 
allow room for inuch diverfity of tafte and fenti- 
ment: and the author will' Fefpedlfully fubcoit 
to the judgment of the Public. 

Retaining the fimpHcity of the LeAuring 
Style , as beft fitted for conveying inftrudion , 
he has aimed , in his Language , at no more 
than perfpicuity. If, after the liberties which it 
was neceffary for him to take , in criticifmg the 
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Style of the moft eminent Writers in our Ian- 
guage , his own Style fliall be thought open td 
reprehenfion ; all that he can fay, is, that his 
Book will add one to the many proofs already 
afforded to the world , of its being much cafie? 
to give ;nftrudion, than to fet example* 
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LECTURE 1. 



INTRODUCTION. 



O 



'NE of the tndft diftiaguiflied privileges L fi G T- 
>which Providence has conferred upon mankind, • <!» 
is the power of Gommunicating'their thoughts to 
one another. Deftitute of this power, Reafon 
would be' a folitary , and , . in fome meafure , an 
uoavaihng principle. Speech is the great inftru- 
ment by which man becomes beneficial to man : 
aud it is to tht intercourfe and tranfmiffion of 
thought, by means of fpeech, that we are chiefly 
indebted for the improvement of thought itfelf. 
Small are the advances which a fmgle unaffifted 
individual can make towards perfeding any of 
his powers. What we call human reafon , is not 
the effort or ability of one , fo much as it is the 
refult of the reafon of many^ arifmg from lights 
mutually communicated^ in confequence of dif* 
courfe and writing. 

It is obvious, then , that writing and difcourfe 
are objeds intitled to the higheft attention. Whe* 
ther the influence of the fpeaker, or the enter- 
tainment of the hearer , be confulted ; whether 
Vol, L B 
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L F, c T. Utility or pleafure be the principal aim in view, 
I. we are prompted , by the ftrongeft motives , to 
ftudy how we may communicate our thoughts 
to one another with moft advantage. Accord- 
ingly we find , that in almoft every nation , as 
foon as language had extended itfelf beyond that 
fcanty communication which -was requifite for the 
fupply of men s neceflities , the improvement of 
difcourfe began to attrad regard. In the language 
even of rude uncultivated tribes, we can trace 
fome attention to the grace and force of thofe 
expreflions which they ufed, when they fought 
to perfuade or to affed* They were early fen- 
fible of a beauty iri difcourfe, and endeavoured 
to give it certain decorations which experience 
had taught them it was capable of receiving, 
long before the ftudy of thofe decorations was 
formed into a regular art. 

But, among nations in aciviiized ftate, no art 
has been cultivated with more care, than that of 
language , ftyle , and compofition. The atten- 
tion paid to it may, indeed, be affumed as ond 
mark of the progrefs of fociety towards its moft 
improved period* For , according as fociety im* 
proves and flourifhe.s, men acquire more influence 
over one another by means of reafoning and dif- 
courfe ; and in proportion as that influence is 
felt to enlarge , it muft follaw , as a natural con- 
fequence ^ that they will beftow more care up- 
on the methods of exprefling their conceptions 
with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find , 
that in all the polilhed nations of Europe , this 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

ftudy has been treated as highly importaftt, and L e c t. 
has poflcffed a cdnfiderable place in every plan L 
of liberal education. 

Indeed, when the arts of fpeech and writing 
are mentioned , I am fenfiblc that prejudices 
againft them are apt to rife in the minds of many* 
A fort of art is immediately thought of, that is 
bftentatious and deceitful ; the minute and trifling 
ftudy of words alone ; the pomp of expreffiort ; the 
ftudied fallacies of thetoric ; ornament fubftituted in 
the room of ufe. We need not wonder , that undei* 
fuch imputations, all ftudy of difcourfe asanart, 
Ihould have fuiffered in the opinion of men of 
Underftanding : and I am far from denying , that 
rhetoric and criticifm have fometimes been fo 
managed as to tend to the corruption , rather* 
than to the irtipfovement, of good tafte and true 
eloquence. But fure it is equally poflible to ap- 
ply the principles of reafon and good fenfe to 
this art, as tO any other that is cultivated amdng 
men. If the following Leftures have any merit, 
it will confift in ^n endeavour to fubftitute the 
application of thefe principles in the place of ar- 
tificial and fcholaftic rhetoric; in an endeavoui* 
to explode falfe ornament, to dircd attention 
more towards fubftance than fhow, to recom- 
mend good fenfe as the foundation of all good 
compofition , and fimplicity as efftotial to all true 
ornament 

When entering on the fubjed , I may be al- 
lowed , on this occafibn , to fuggcft a few ' 
thoughts concerning the importance and ad van,- 

B z 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

£ E c T. tages of fuch ftudies, and the rank they are in- 
L tided to poffcfs in academical education *. I am 
imder no temptation , for this purpofe , of extol- 
ling their importance at the expense of any other 
department of fcience. On the contrary, the flu- 
dy of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres fuppofes and 
requires a proper acquaintance with the reft of 
the liberal arts. It embraces them all within its 
circle, and recommends them to the higheft re- 
gard. The firft care of all fuch as wifli either 
to write with reputation , or to fpeak in public 
fo as to command attention , muft be , to ex* 
tend their knowledge; to lay in a rich ftore of 
ideas relating to thofe fubjedls of which the oc- 
cafions of life may call them to difcourfe or to 
write. Hence, among the ancients, it was a 
fundamental principle , and frequently inculcated , 
*' Quod omnibus difciplini^ et artibus debet efle 
" inftrudus orator ; " that the orator ought to be 
an accompliflied fcholar , and converfant in every 
part of learning. It is indeed impoflible to con- 
trive an art , and very pernicious it were if it 
could be contrived , which fliould give the 
ftamp of merit to any compofition rich or fplen- 

* The Author was the firft who read Ledures on this 
.fubjed in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. He began with 
reading them in a private chatadter in the year 1750. In 
the following year he was chofeii Profeflbr of Rhetoric by 
the Magiftrates and Town-council of Edinburgh : and , in 
1762, his Majefty was pleafed to ere(ft and endow a Pro- 
KfTion of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in that Univerfity ; 
and the Author was appointed the firft Regius Jrofeffor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

did in cxpreflion , but barren or erroneous in L e c T, 
thought. They are the wretched attempts to- t 
wards an art of this kind which have fo often dit 
graced oratory, and dcbafed it below its true 
ftandard. The graces of compofition have been 
employed to difguife or to fupply the want of 
ipatter 5 and the temporary applaufe of the igno- 
rant has been courted , inftead of the lading ap- 
probation of the difcerning. But fuch impofture 
can never maintain its ground long. Knowledge 
and fcience muft furnifh the materials that 
form the body and fubftance of any valuable 
compofition. Rhetoric ferves to add the polifli; 
and we know that none but firm and folid bo- 
dies can be polifhed >Vell. 

Of thofe who pefufe the following Ledurcs, 
feme , by the profeflion to which they addidl 
themfelves , or in confequence of their prevailing^ 
inclination , may have the view of being employ- 
ed in compofition , or in public fpealdng. 
Others, \^ithout any profpedl of this kind, may 
'wiflb only to improve their tafte with refped to 
writing and difcourfe , and to acquire principles ' 
which will enable them to judge for themfelves 
in that part of literature called the Belles Let- 
tres. 

With refped to the former , fuch as may 
have occafion to communicate their fentiments 
to the Public , it is abundantly clear that fomc 
preparation of ftudy is requifite for the end which 
they have in view. To fpeak or to write per- 
fpicuoully and agreeably , with purity , with graces 

B j 
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6 INTRODUCTION, 

J, E c T, and ftrength* , are attainments of the utmoft 
L confequence to all who purpofe , either by fpeech 
or writing, to addrefs the Public. For without 
being mafter of thofe attainments, no man can 
do juftice to his own conceptions; but how rich 
foever he may be in knowledge and in good 
fenfe, will be able to avail himfelf lefs of thofe 
treafures , than fuch as pofTefs not half his {lore , 
but who can difplay what they poflefs with mo- 
re propriety. Neither are thefe attainments of 
that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merely. Nature has , indeed , conferred upon 
fome a very favourable diftindlion in this refped, 
beyond others. But in thefe , as in moft other 
talents fhe beftows , Ihe has left much to be 
wrought out by every man's own induflry. So 
confpicuous have been the efFeds of iiudy and 
improvement in every part of eloquence; fuch 
remarkable examples have appeared of perfons 
furmounting , by their diligence , the difadvan- 
tages of the moft untoward nature, that among 
the learned it has long been a contefled, and 
remains ftill an undecided point j^ whether nature 
or art confer moft towards excelling in writing 
and difcourfe. 

With refpedl to the manner in which art can 
moft effedually furnifh affiftance for fuch a pur- 
pofe , there may be a diverfxty of opinions. I by 
no means pretend to fay that mere rhetorical 
rules , how juft foever , are fufficient to form an 
orator. Suppofing natural genius to be favour-, 
able , more by ^ great deal Vfill depend upon^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

private application and ftudy., than upon any L b c T. 
iyftem of inftrudlion that is capable of being pub- t 
licly communicated. But at the fame time, 
though rules and inftrudions cannot do all that 
is requifite, they may, however, do much that 
is of real ufe. They cannot, it is true , infpire 
genius ; but they can dired and aflift it. They 
cannot remedy barrennefs ; but they may, corredt 
redundancy. They point out proper*' models for 
imitation. They bring into view the chief beau- 
ties that ought to be ftudied, and the principal 
faults that ought to be avoided ; and thereby 
tend tp enlighten tafte , and to lead genius from 
unnatural deviations , into its proper channel. 
What would not avail for the produdion of great 
excellencies, may at leaft ferve to prevent the 
coramiffion of confiderable errors. 

All that regards the ftudy of eloquence and 
compofition, merits the higher attention upon 
this account , that it is intimately conneded with 
the improvement of our intelledual powers. Fori 
muft be allowed to fay, that when we are employed, 
•after a proper manner , in the ftudy of compofi* 
tion, we are cultivating reafon itfelf. True rhe- 
toric and found logic are very nearly allied. The 
fludy of arranging and expreffing our thoughts 
with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to 
fpeak, accurately. By putting our fentiments 
into words , we always conceive them more dif- 
tindly. Every one who has the flighteft acquaint- 
ance with compofition knows , that when he 
cxpreffes himfelf ill on any fubjed , when his ar- 

B4 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

Leg t. rangement becomes loofe, and his fentences turn 
I. feeble , the defeds of his ftyle can , almoft on 
every occafion, be traced back to his indiftincl 
conception of thefubjedt: fo clofe is the connec- 
tion between thoughts and the words in which 
they are clothed. 

The ftudy of compofition , important in itfelf 
at all times , has acquired additional importance 
from the tafte and manners of the prefent age. 
It is. an age wherein improvements, in every part 
of fcience , haye been profecuted with ardour. 
- To all the liberal arts much attention has been 
paid ; and to none more than to the beauty of 
language , and the grace and elegance of every 
kind of writing. The public ear is become re- 
fined. It will not eafily bear what is flovenly 
and incorred. Every author muft afpire to fomc 
merit in expreflion, as well as in fentiment, if 
he would not incur the danger of being negleft- 
ed and defpifed. 

I WILL not deny that the love of minute ele- 
gance, and attention to inferior ornaments of 
compofition 5 may at prefent have engroffed too* 
great a degree of the public regard. It is in- 
deed my opinion , that we lean to this extreme ; 
often more careful of polifliing ftyle, than of 
ftoring it with thought Yet hence arifes a new 
reafon for the ftudy of juft and proper compofi- 
tion. If it be requifite not to be deficient in 
elegance or ornament in tnmes when they are in 
fuch high eftimation , it is ftill more requifite to 
attain the power of diftinguilbing falfe ornament 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

from true, in order to prevent oup being carried L e c x. 
away by that torrent of falfe and frivolous tafte , 1. 
which never fails , when it is prevalent , to fweep 
along ^yith it the raw and the ignorant. They 
who have never ftudied eloquence in its princi- 
ples, nor have been trained to attend to the ge- 
nuine and manly beauties of gpod writing , are . 
always ready to be caught by the mere glare of 
language ; arid when they conie to fpeak in 
public , or to compofe , have no other ftandard 
on which to form themfelves , Except what 
chances to be falhionable and popular , how 
corrupted foe ver, or erroneous, that may be. 
H But as there are many who have ;io fuch ob- 
jects as either compofition or public fpeaking in 
view, let us next confider what advantages may 
be derived by them, from fuch ftudies as forn> 
tie fubjedl of thefe Ledlures. To them , rhetoric 
is not fo much a practical art as a fpeculative 
Icience; and the fame inftrudtions which affift 
others in compofing, will affift them in judging 
of, and relifliing, the beauties of compofition. 
AVbatever enables genius to execute well, will 
enable tafte to criticife juftly. 

When we name criticifin^, prejudices may 
perhaps arifc, of the fame kind with tbofe which 
I mentioned before with refpedl to rhetoric. As rhe- 
toric has beenfemetimes thought to fignify nothing 
more than the fcholaftic ftudy of words, and phrafes, 
and tropes , fo criticifm has been confidered as 
merely the art of finding faults; as the frigid 
application of qertain technical terms, by means 
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t E C t. of which perfbns arc taught to cavil and cenfure 
I, in a learned manner. But this is the criticifm of 
pedants only. True criticifm is a liberal and 
humane art. It is the offspring of good fenfc 
and refined taflc. It aims at acquiring a juft 
difcernment of the real merit of authors. It pro- 
. motes a lively rclifh of their beauties , while it 
preferves us from that blind and implicit vener- 
nation which would confound their beauties and 
faults in our efteem. It teaches us, in a word, 
to admire and to blame with judgment, and not 
to follow the crowd blindly. 

In an age when works of genius and literature 
are fo frequently the fubjeds of difcourfe, when t 
every one eredls himfelf into a judge, and when 
we can hardly mingle in polite fociety without 
tearing fome Ibare in.fuch difcuffions; ftudies of 
this kind , it is not to be doubted, will appear to 
derive part of their importance from the ufe to 
which they may be apjilied in furnifhing materi- 
als for thofe fafliionable topics of difcourfe , an4 
thereby enabling us to fupport a proper rank ia 
focial life. 

But Ifhouldbe forry if we could not reft the 
merit of fuch ftucfies on fomewhat of folid and 
intrinfical ufe independent of appearance and fhow. 
The exercife of tafte and of found criticifm , is in 
truth bne of the mofl improving employments of 
the underflariding. To apply the principles of good 
fenfe to compofition and difcourfe ; to examine what 
is beautiful , and why it is fo ; to employ ourfel- 
ves in diftinguiihing accurately between the 
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fpccious .and the folid, between aflfeded andna- L e c t. 
tural ornament , muft certainly improve us not L 
a little in the moft valuable part of all philofo- 
phy , the philofophy of human nature. For fuch 
difquifitions are very intimately connedled with 
the knowledge ofourfelves. They neceffarily lead 
us to refled on the operations of the imagination, 
and the movements of the heart , and increafe 
our acquaintance with fome of the moft refined 
feelings which belong to our frame. 

Logical and Ethical difquifitions move in a 
higher fphere , and are converfant with objeds 
of a more fevere kind ; the progrefs of the un- 
derftanding in its fearch after knowledge , and the 
diredion of the will in the proper purfuit of 
good. In thefe they point out to man the im- 
provement of his nature as an intelligent being ; 
and his duties as the fubjed of moral obligation. 
Belles Lettres and criticifm chiefly confider^him 
as a Being endowed with thofe powers of tafte 
and imagination , which were intended to embel- 
lifh'bis mind, and to fupply him with rational 
and^ufeful entertainment They open a field of 
inveftigation peculiar to themfelves. All that 
relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can footh the mind , gratify the , 
fancy, or move the affedions, belongs to their 
province. They prefent human nature under a dif- 
ferent afpcd from that which it affumes to the 
view of other fciences. They bring to light 
various fprings of adion which without their aid 
xpight have paffed unobferved; and "wWch, 
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L E c T. though of a delicate nature , frequently exert a 
I. powerful influence on feverai departments of 
human life. 

Such fludies have alfo this peculiar advantage, 
that they exercife our reafon without fatiguing 
it. They lead to enquiries acute , but not 
painful y profound , but not dry nor abftrufe. 
They ftrew flowers in the path of fciencej and 
while they keep the mind bent, in fome degree, 
and adive , they relieve it at the fame time froni 
that more toilfome labour to which it muft fub- 
mit in the acquifition of ncceflary erudition , op 
the inveftigation of abftradl truth. 

The cultivation of tafte is farther recommends 
ed by the happy efFecfts which it naturally tends 
to produce on human life. The moft bufy man, 
in the moft adive fphere , cannot be always oc- 
cupied by bufinefs. Men qf ferious profeffions 
cannot always be on the ftretch of ferious 
thought Neither can the moft gay andxflourifh-i 
ing Situations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours Avith pleafure. Life 
muft always languifli in the hands of the idle. 
It will frequently languilh even in the hands of 
the bqfy, if they have not fome employment 
fubfidiary to that which forms their main pur-^ 
fuit. How then ftiall thefe vacant fpaces, thofe 
unemployed intervals, which, more or lefs, oc- 
cur in the life of 'every one , be tilled up ? How 
can we contrive to difpofe of them in any \v^y 
that fhall be more agreeable in itfelf , or more 
confonant to th^ dignity of the human mind > 
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tban in the entertainments of tafte , and the ftudy L e c T. 
of polite literature? He Avho is fo happy as to L 
have acquired a relifh for thefe, has always at 
hand an. innocent and irreproachable amufement 
for his leifure hours, to fave him from the dan- 
ger of many a pernicious paflion. He is no^ in 
hazard of being a burden to himfelf. He is not 
obliged to fly to low company , or to court the 
riot of loofe pleafures , in order to cure the te- 
dioufnefs of exiftence. 

Providence feems plainly to have pointed 
out this ufeful purpofe to which the pleafures of 
tafte m^y be applied , by interpofmg them in a 
middle ftation between the pleafures of fenfe, 
and thofe of pure intelled. We were not de- 
figned to grovel always among objects fo low 
as the former; nor ai'e We capable of dwelling 
conftantly in fo high a region as the latter. The 
pleafures of tafte refrefh the mind after the toils 
of the intelled , and the labours of abftrad ftu- 
dy ; and they gradually raife it above the attach* 
ments of fenfe , and prepare it for the enjoyments 
of virtue. 

So confonant is this to experience , that in the 
education of youth, no obje.dl h^s in every age 
appeared more important to wife men , than to 
tindlure them early with a relifli for the enter- 
tainments of tafte. The tranfition is^ commonly 
made with.eafe ffom thefe to the difcharge of 
the higher and more important duties of life. 
Good hopes may be entertained of thofe whofe 
minds have this liberal aiid degant turn. Many 
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JL E c T. virtues may be grafted upon it. Whereas to be 
|. entirely devoid of telilh for eloquence, poetry, 
or any of the fine. arts, is juftly conftructed to 
he an unpromifing fymptom of youth ; and raifes 
J'upicions of their being prone to low gratifica- 
tiorjs, or deftined to drudge in the more vulgat 
and illiberal purfuits of life. 

There are indeed few good difpofitions of 
any kind with which the improvement of taftc 
. is not more or lefs conneded. A cultivated tafte 
increafes fenfibility to all the tender and humane 
paffions , by giving them frequent exercife ; 
while it tends to weaken the more viojpnt and 
fierce emotions* 

_ — Ingenuas didicifle fideliter artes 
Emollit mores , nee finit cfle feros* * 

The elevated fentiments and high examples 
which poetry , eloquence and hiftory are often 
bringing under our view , naturally tend to 
nourifh in our minds public fpirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and the 
admiration of what is truly illuftrious and 
great* 

I WILL not go fo far as to fay that the im^ 
provement of tafte and of virtue is the fame ; 
or that they may always be expeded to coexifi 
in an equal degree. More powerful corredives 
than tafte can apply , ate neceffary for reforming 

* Thefe poliflied arts have humaniz'd mankind , 
lSoften*d the rude^ aod calm'd the boilVrous mind. 
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the cofrupt propenfides which too frequently L e c Tt 
prevail among mankind. Elegant fpeculations {, 
are feme times found to float on the fur face of 
the mind, while bad paflions poflefs the interior 
regions of the heart At the fame time this 
cannot but be admitted , . that the exercife of 
tafleis, in its native tendency, moral and purify.- 
ing. Firom reading the moft admired produdi^ 
ons of genius , whether in poetry or profe , almoft 
every one rifes with fome good impreflions left 
on his rrtind ; and though thefe may not always 
be durable , they are at kaft to be ranked among 
the means of difpofing the heart to virtue* One ^ 

thing is certain , and i Ihall hereafter have oc- 
cafion to illuftrate it more fully, that without 
pofTefling the virtuous affedtions in a flrong degree, 
no man can attain eminence in the fublime parts 
of eloquence. He muft feel what a good man 
feels , if he expeds greatly to move or to inter- 
eft mankind. They are the ardent fentimcnts of 
honour , virtue , magnanimity , and publick fpi- 
rit, that only caii kindle that fire of genius, and 
call up into the mind thofe high ideas, which 
attradl the admiration of ages; and if this fpirit 
be neceffary to produce the moft diftinguifhed 
efforts of eloquence, it muft be neceffary alfo to 
our relifhing them with proper tafte and feeling. 
On thefe general topics I fliall dwell no long- 
er ; but proceed diredly to the confideration 
of the fubjeds which are to employ the follow- 
ing Lectures. They divide themfelves into five 
parts. Firft, fome introdudlory differtations on 
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Lect, the ftate of tafte, and upon the fources of its 
L pleafores. Secondly, the confideration of language- 
Thirdly, of ftyle : Fourthly, of eloquence pro- 
perly fo called , or publick fpeaking in its 
different kinds. Lafkly , a critical examination of 
the mofl diftinguilhed fpecies ^of compofition , 
both in profe and verfe. 
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T A S T E. 

HE natut^ of the prefent undertkking leads £ g c T 
m© to begin with feme enquiries concerning jj^ 
Tafte, as it is this faculty which is always ap- 
pealed to in difquifitions concerning the merit 
of difcourfe and writing. 

There are few fubjedls on which men talk 
iiiore loofely and indiftindly than on Tafte ; few 
which it is »more difficult to explain with pre- 
'Cifion ; and none which in this Courfe of Lec- 
tures will appear mofe dry or abftrad. What 
I have to fay on the fubjedl Ihall be in the fol- 
lowing order. I Ihall firft explain •the Nature of 
Tafte as a power or faculty in the human mind. 
I ihall next confider how far it is an improv^e- 
able faculty. I (hall fhew the fources of its im- 
provement, and the charaders of Tafte in its 
moft perfed ftate. I Ihall then examine the 
various fiudtuations to wliich it is liable, abd 
enquire whether there be any ftandard to which 
we can bring the different taftes of men , in oi> 
der to diftinguifh the corrupted from the true. 

Vol. t Q 
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18 TASTE, 

E s c T. • Taste may be defined "The power of receiv- 
JL "ing pleafure from the beauties of nature and 
"of art." The firft queftion that occurs concern- 
ing it is, whether it is to be confidered as an 
internal fenfe , or as an exertion of reafon ? 
Reafon is a very general term j but if we under- 
ftand by it, that power of the mind which in 
fpeculative matters difcovers truth, and in prac- 
tical matters judges of the fitnefs of means to an 
end , I apprehend the queftion may be eafily an- 
fwered. For nothing can be more clear, than 
that tafte is not refolveable into any fuch ope- 
ration of Reafon. It is not merely through a dif- 
covery of the underftanding or a dedudion of 
argument, that the mind receives pleafure from 
a beautiful profped or a fine poem. Such objeds 
often ftrike us intuitively, and make a ftrong 
impreffion when we are unable to affign the 
realbns of our being pleafed. They fometimes 
ftrike in the fame manner the philofopher and 
the peafant; the boy and the man. Hence -the 
faculty by which we relilh fuch beauties, feems 
more a-kin to* a feeling of fenfe, than to a pro- 
cefs of the underftanding*: and accordingly from 
an external fenfe it has borrowed its name; that 
fenfe by which we receive and diftinguifli the 
plcafures of food having, in feveral languages, 
given rife to the word Tafte in the metaphorical 
meaning under which we now confider it. How- 
ever, as in all fubjeds which regard the ope- 
rations of the mind, the inaccurate ufe of words 
is to be carefully avoided, it muft not be infer- 
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red from 'what I have faid^ that reafon is exclud- L e c f, 
cd from the ekertions of Tafte. Though Tafte , IL 
beyond doubt, be ultimately founded on a cer- 
tain natural and inftirxdlive fenfibility to beauty^ 
yet reafon, as I ihall fhew hereafter, affifts Taftp 
in many of its operations , and ferves to enlarge 
its power*. 

Tast;e , in the fenfe in which I have explained 
it , is a faculty common in forae degree to all men. 
2^othing that belongs to human nature is more 
univerfal than the relifh of beauty of one kind or 
other; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, 
harmonious, i^ew, orfprightly. In children, the 
rudiments of Tafte difcover themfelves very early 
in a thoufand inftances ; in their fondnefs for 
regular bodies , their admiration of pidures and 
ftatues , and imitations of all kinds ; and their 
llrong attachment to whatever is new or marr 
vellous. The moft ignorant peafants afe delight^ 
ed with ballads and tales, and are ftruck with 
the beautiful appearances of nature in the earth 
and heavens. Even in the defarts of America, 
where .'human natUBe fhews itfelf in its moft 
uncultivated ftate , the faVages have their orn- 
aments ofdrefs, their war and their death fongs, 
their harangues, and their orators. We muft 

* See Dr. Gerard's Effay on Tafte.— .D'Alembert's RefledU- 
ons on the ufe and abufe of phiiofophy in matters which relate 
to Tafte.-^Reflexions Critiques fur la poefie et fur la peinture^ 
Tom II. ch. 22 — } I. Elements of Cricicifm, chap. 2<;.— Mr, 
Hume's Effay on the Standard of Tafte.— Indrodudtion to tha 
ESky on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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t E c T. therefore conclude the principles of Tafte to be 

II. deeply founded in the human mind, it is no 

lefs eflential to man to have fome difcernment 

of beauty, than it is to poffefs the attributes of 

teafon and of fpeech * 

But although none be wholly devoid of this 
faculty, yet the degrees in which it is poffefled 
are widely different. In fome men only the 

* On the fubjed of Taftc confidered as a power or faculty 
of the mind, much lefs is to be Found among the ancient, than 
among the modern rhetorical and critical writers. The fol- 
lowing remarkable paffage in Cicero ferves however to fhew, 
that his ideas oiT this fubjed agree perfedUy with what has 
fceen faid above. He is fpeaking^ of the beauties of ftyle and 
numbers. '' lllud autem nequis admiretur quonam modo 
55 hrec vulgus imperitorum in audiendo, notet ; cum in omni 
53 genere , turn in hoc ipfo , magna quaedam eft vis , incredi- 
53 bilifque nature. Omnes emm tacito quodam fenfu , fine 
, ^3 ulla arte aut ratione, quas fint in artibus de rationibus redta 
55 et prava* dijudicant : idque cum faciunt in pidturis, et in 
55 fignis;> et in aliis operibul, ad quorum intelligentiam a na- 
55 tura minus habcnt inftrumenti, tum multo oftendunt magis 
55 in verborum, numerorum, vocumque judicio ; quod ea funt 
55 in communibtis infixa fenfibu^ ; neque earum return quen- 
55 quam funditus natura yoluit effe expertem." Cic. de Orat. 
lib. iii. cap. so. Edit. Gi uteri.- Qumdtilian feems to in- 
clude Tafte ( for which, in the fenfe 'v^hich we now give to 
that word the ancients appear to have had no diftind name ) 
under what he calls judicium. " Locus de judicio, mea qui- 
55 dem opinione adeo partibus hujus operis omnibus connec- 
55 tus ac miftus eft, ut ne a fententiis quidem aut verbis fal- 
5^ tern lingulis poffit feparari , nee magis arte traditur ^am 

55 guftus aut odor. Ut contraria vitemus et coiyimunia, ne 

55 quid in eloquendo corruptum obfcunimque fit, referatur 
53 ojxjrtet ad fenfus qui non docentur.'' Inilitut. lib vi cap. j. 
• Edit. Obrechti. 
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feeble glimmerings of Tafte appear ; the beauties L e c T. 

which they relifti are of the coarfeft kind; and it 

of thefe they have but a weak and , confufed 

impreflion : while in others, pTafte rifes to an 

acute difcernttient and a lively enjoyment of the 

moft, refined beauties. In general , we may ob- 

ferve , that in the powers and pleafuxe? of Tafte, 

there is a more remarkable inequality amoiig 

men than is ufually found in point of common 

fdnfe, reafon, and judgment. The conftitution 

of our nature in this , as in all Tothcr refpeds , 

difcovers admirable wifdom. In the diftribution 

of thofe talents which are neceffary for man's 

well-being, Nature hath made lefs diftindion 

among her children. But in the diftribution of 

thofe which belong only to the ornamental part 

of life, ffie hath beftowed her favours with 

more frugality. She hath both fown the feed$ 

more fparingly; and rendered a higher culture 

requifite for bringing them to perfection. 

This inequality of Tafte among men is owing, 
without doubt, in part, to the different frame , , 

of their natures ; to nicer organs , and finer \ 

internal powers, with which fqme are endowed 
beyond others. But, if it be owing in part 
to nature , it is owing to education and culture 
ftill more. The illuftration of this l?ads to my 
next remark on this fubjed, that Tafte is a 
moft improveable faculty, if there be any fuch \ 
in human nature^j a remark which gives great 
encouragement to fuch a courfe of ftudy as we 
are now propofing to purfue. Of the truth of, 

C3 
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t E c T. this affertion we may eafily be convinced , hy 
IL only refledling on that immenfe fuperiority which 
education and improvement give to civijized, 
above barbarous nations, in refinement of Tafte; 
and on the fuperiority which they give in the 
fame nation to thofe who hav^ ftudied the li- 
beral arts , above the rude and untaught vulgar. 
The difference is 4b gfeat, that there is perliaps 
jio one particular in which thefe two claffes of 
men are fo far removed from each other, as in 
refpedl of the powers and the pleafures of Tafte: 
and affuredly for this difference no other general 
caufe can be afligned , but culture and education. 
— I fhall now proceed to Ihew what the means 
are,' by which Tafte becomes fo remarkably 
fufceptible of cultivation and progrefs. 

Reflect firft upon that great law of our 
nature, that exercife is the chief fource of im- 
provement in all our faculties. This holds both 
in our bodily , and in our mental powers. It 
holds even in our external fenfes; although 
J - thefe be lefs the fubjed of cultivation than any 

f of our other faculties. We fee how acute the 

fenfes ^become in perfons whofe trade or bufmefs 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch , for 
inftance. becomes infinitely more exquifite in 
^ men whofe employment requires them to exa- 
mine the polifh of bodies, than it is in others. 
They who deal in microfcopical obfervations , 
or are accuftomed to engrave on precious ftones, 
acquire furprifing accuracy of fight in difcerning 
the minuteft objects j and practice in attending 
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to different flavours and taftcs of liquors , wond- L E c t^ 
crfully improves the power of diftinguifliing them, IL 
and of tracing their compofition. Placing in-^ 
ternal Tafte therefore on the footing of a fimple 
fenfe , it cannot be doubted that frequent exercife, 
and curious attention to its proper objeds , muft 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we have 
one clear proof in that part of Tafte, which is 
called an ear for mufic. Experience every day 
fhews, that nothing is more improveable. Only 
the fimpJeft and plaineft compofitions are relifhed 
at firft ; ufe and pradice extend our pleafure ; 
teach us to relifli finer melody , and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleafures of harmony. So an eye for the 
beauties of painting is never all at once acquired. 
It is gradually formed by being C9nverfant 
among pidlures, and ftudying the works of 
the beft mafters. 

Precisely in the fame manner, with refped 
to -the beauty of compofiti'bn and difcourfe , 
attention to the moft approved models , ftudy 
of the beft authors, comparifons of lower and 
higher degrees of the fame beauties , operate 
towards the refinement of Tafte. When one is 
only beginning his acquaintance with works of 
genius , the fentiment which attends them is 
obfcure and confufed. He cannot point out the 
feveral excellencies or blcmifties of a performance 
which he perufes ; he is at a lofe on what to reft 
fiis judgment ; all that csyi be expeded is', that 
he fhould tell in general ^yheth^r he be pleafbd 
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I E c T. or not But allow him more experience in 
IL works of this kind , and his Tafte becom>2S by 
degrees more exadl and enlightened. He begins 
to perceive not only the charader of the whole, 
but the beauties and defeds of each part; and 
is able to defcribe the peculiar qualities which 
he praifes or blames. 1 he mift diflipa^es which 
feemed formerly to hang over the objed; aad 
he. can at length pronounce firmly, and without 
hefitation, concerning it. Thus in Tafte, con- 
fidered as mere fenfibility , exercife opens a great 
fource of improvement. 

. But although Tafte be ultimately founded 
on fenfibility, it muft not be confidered as in- 
Hindi ve fenfibility alone. Reafon and good fenfe^ 
as I before hinted , have fo extenfive an influ- 
ence on all the operations and decifions of Tafte, 
that a thorough good Tafte may well be con^ 
fidered as a power compounded of natural 
fenfibility to beauty, and of improved under- 
flanding. In order to be fatisfied of this, let 
us obferve , that the greater part of the produc- 
tions of genius are no other than imitations of 
nature ; reprefentations of the charaders, adions, 
or manners of men. The pleafure we receive 
from fuch imitations or reprefentations is found- 
^ ed on mere Tafte: but to judge whether they 
be properly executed, belongs to the underftand- 
iag , which compares the copy with the original. 
In reading , for inftance , fuch a poem ^s the 
JEneid, a great part of our pleafure arifes from 
the plan or ftory being well conduded , and all 
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the parts joined together with probability and L e c ^T 
due connexion ; from the charaders being taken IL 
from nature , the fentiments being fuited to the 
charaAers , and the ftyle to the fentiments. The 
pleafure which arifes from a poem fo conduced, 
is felt or enjoyed by Tafte as an internal fenfe ; 
but the difcovery of this condudl in the poem 
is owing to reafon; and the more that reafon 
enables us to difcover fuch propriety in the 
conduct ♦ the greater will be our pleafure. We 
are pleafed , through our natural fenfe of beau- 
ty. Reafon Ihews u5 why, and upon what 
grounds, we are pleafed* Wherever in works 
of Tafte , any refemblance to nature is aimed 
at ; wherever there is any reference of parts to 
a whole , or of means to an end , as. there is 
indeed in almoft every writing and difcourfe, 
there the underftanding muft always have a 
great part to ad. 

Here then is a wide field for reafon's exerting 
its powers in. relation to the objeds of Tafte, 
particularly with refped to compofition , and 
works of genius ; and hence arifes a fecond and 
a very confiderable fource of the improvement 
of Tafte ,-^ from the application of reafon and 
good fenfe to fuch produdions of genius. Spu- 
rious beauties, fuch as unnatural charaders, for- 
ced fentiments , affeded ftyle , may pleafe for 
a little; but they pleafe only becaufe their 
oppofition to nature and to good fenfe has not 
been examined , or attended to. Once fliew how 
nature might have been more juftly imitated 
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t E c T. or reprefentcd : how the' writer might have 
IL managed his fubjed to greater advantage ; the 
illufion will prefently be diffipated, atid thofe 
faJfe beauties will pleafe no more. 

From thefe two fources then, firft, the fre- 
quent exercifc of Tafte, and next the application 
of good fenfe and reafon to the objedls of 
Tafte, Tafte as a power of the min^d receives 
its improvement In its perfect ftate, it is un- 
doubtedly the refult both of nature and of art. 
It fuppofes our natural fenCe of beauty to be 
refined by frequent attention to the moft beau* 
tiful objeds, and at the fame time to be guided 
and improved by the light of the underftanding. 
I MUST be allowed to add, that as a found 
head, fo likewife a good heart, is a very ma- 
terial requifite to juft Tafte. The moral beau- 
ties are not only in themfelves fuperior to all 
others , but they exert an influence , either more 
near or more remote, on a great variety of 
other objedls of Tafte. Wherever .the a£fedlions , 
charaders, or adlions of men are concerned 
(and thefe certainly aflford the nobleft fubjeds 
to genius) , there can be neither any juft or 
affeding defcription of them , nor any thorough 
feeling of the beauty of that defcription , with- 
out our poffefling the virtuous affedions. He 
whofe heart is ipdelicate or hard, he who has 
no admiration of what is truly noble or praife- 
worthy, nor the proper fympathetic fenfe of 
what is foft and tender, mufthave 'a very 
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imperfed rellih of the highcft beauties of elo- Leg tJ 
quence and poetry. * II, 

The characflers of Tafte when brought to 
its moft perfed ftate are all reducible to two. 
Delicacy and Corrednefs. 

Delicacy of Tafte refpeds principally the 
perfedlion of that natural fenfibility on which 
Tafte is founded. It implies thofe finer organs 
or powers which enable us to difcover beauties 
that lie hid from a vulgar eye. One may have 
flrong fenfibility , and yet be deficient in delicate 
Tafte. He may be deeply impreffed by fueh 
beauties as he perceives ; but he perceives only 
what is in fome degree coarfe, what is bold 
and palpable ; while charter and fimpler orna- 
ments efcape his notice. In this ftate Tafte gene- 
rally exifts among rude and unrefined nations. 
But a perfon of delicate Tafte both feels ftrong- 
ly, and feels accurately. He fees diftindions 
and differences where others fee none ; the moft 
latent beauty does not efdape him , and he is 
fenfible of the fmalleft blemifh. Delicacy of 
Tafte is judged of by the fame marks that we 
ufe in judging of the delicacy of an external 
fenfe. As the goodnefs of the palate is not 
tried by ftrong flavours , but by a mixture of 
ingredients, where, notwithft^nding the con- 
fufion , we remain fenfible of each ; in like man-, 
ner delicacy of internal Tafte appears, by a 
quick and lively fenfibility to its fineft, moft 
compounded ,• or moft latent objeds. 
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Lect. Correctness of Tafte refpcds chiefly the 
II. improvement which that faculty receives through 
its connexion with the underftanding. A roan 
of corred Tafte is one who is never im* 
pofed ' on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries 
always in his mind that ftandard of good fenfc 
which he employs in judging of every thing. 
He eftimates with propriety the comparative 
merit of the feveral beauties which he meets 
with in any work of genius; refers them to 
their proper claffes ; aflign^ the principles , as 
far as they can be traced, whence their po^er 
of pleafing us flows ; and is pleafed himfelf 
precifely in that degree in which he ought, 
and no more. 

It is true that thefe two qualities of Tafte, 
Delicacy and Corrednefs , mutually imply each 
other. No Tafte can be exquifitely delicate 
without being corred; npr can b^ thoroughly 
corred without being delicate. Kut ftill a pre- 
dominancy of one or other quality in the 
* mixture is often vifible. The power of Delicacy 
is chiefly feen in difcerning the true merit of 
a work ; the power of Corrednefs , in rejeding 
falfe pretenfions to merit. Delicacy leans more 
to feeling ; Corrednefs more to reafon and* 
judgment. The former is more the gift of na- 
ture; the latter, more the produd of culture 
and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus 
pofleffed moft Delicacy; Ariftotle, moft Corred- 
nefs. Among the moderns, Mr.^Addifon is a 
high example of delicate Tafte; Dean Swift, 
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had he written on the fubjedl of criticifm , L E c t. 
would perhaps have afforded the example of a H, 
correal one% 

Having viewed Tafte in its moft improved 
and perfedl ftate, I come next to confidw its 
deviations from that ftate, the fiuduations and 
changes to which it is liable; and to enquire 
whether, in the midft of thefe, there be any 
means of diftinguifhing a true from a corrupted 
Tafte. This brings us to the moft difficult 
part of our talk. For it muft be acknowledged, 
that no principle of the human. mind is, in its 
operjitions , more fluctuating and capricious than 
Tafte. Its variations have been fo great and 
frequent, as to create a fufpicion with fome, 
of its being merely arbitrary; grounded on no 
foundation, afcertainable by no ftandard, but 
wholly dependent on changing fancy; the con- 
fequence of which would be , that all ftudies 
or regular enquiries concerning the objedls of 
Tafte were vain. In architedlure, the Grecian 
models were long efteemed the moft perfect 
In fucceeding ages, the Gothic architedlure alone 
prevailed, and afterwards the Grecian Tafte 
revived in all its vigour, and engroffed the 
public admiration. In eloquence and poetry » 
the Afiatics at no time relifhed any thing but 
what was full of ornament, and Iplendid in a 
degree that we would denominate gawdy; 
whilft the Greeks admired only chafte and fim- 
ple beauties, and defpifed the Afutic oftentatloat 
In our own y)untry , how many writings thajt 
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£ E c T. were greatly extolled two or three ceViturics 
II, ago, are now fallen into entire difrepute and 
oblivion ? Without going back to remote inftan- 
ces , how very different is the tafte of poetry 
whi(^ prevails in Great Britain now , from what 
prevailed there no longer ago than the reign of 
King Charles II. which the authors too of that 
• time deemed an Auguftan age: when nothing 
was in vogue but an afifeded brilliancy of wit; 
when the fimple majefty of Milton was over- 
looked, andJParadife Loft almoft entirely un- 
known ; when Cowley's laboured and unnatural 
conceits were admired as the very quinteffence 
of genius; Waller's gay fprightlinefs was mif- 
taken for the tender fpirit of Love poetry; and 
fuch writers as Suckling and Etheridge were held 
in efteem for dramatic compofition ? 

The queftion is, what conclufion we are to 
form from fuch inftances as thefe ? Is there any 
thing that can be called a ftandard of Tafte , by 
2^ppealing to which we may diftinguilh between 
a good and a bad Tafte? Or, is there in truth 
no fuch diftindion; and are we to hold that, 
according to the proverb, there is no difputing 
of Taftes; but that whatever pleafes is right, 
for that reafon that it does pleafe? This is the 
queftion, and a very nice and fubtile one it is, 
which we are now, to difcufs. 

I BEGIN by obferving, that if there be no fuch 
thing as any ftandard of Tafte , this confequence 
muft iminediately follow, that all Taftes arc 
equally good; a pofition, which |hough it may 
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pafs unnoticed in flight matters , and when we L e c T.- 
fpcak oi the lelFef dififerences among the Taftcs IL 
-of men , yet when we apply it to the extremes, 
its abfurdity prefently becomes glaring. For is 
there any one who will ferioufly maintain that 
the Tafte of a Hottentot or a Laplander is as 
delicate and as corred as that of a Longinus or 
an Addifon? or, that he can be charged with 
no defed or incapacity who thinks a common 
pews-writer as excellent an Hiftorian as Tacitus? 
As it would be held downright extravagance to 
talk in this manner, we are led unavoidably to 
this conclufion, that there is fome foundation 
for the preference of one man's Tafte to that of 
another; or, that there is a good and a bad, a 
right and a wrong in Tafte , as in other things. 
But to prevent miftakes on this fubjedl , it i$ 
neceffary to obferve next , that the diverfity of 
Taftes which prevails among mankind does not 
in every cafe infer corruption of Tafte, or oblige 
us to feek for fome ftandard in order to deter* 
mine who are in the right The Taftes of men 
may differ very confiderably as to their objed, 
and yet none of them be wrong. .One man relilhe$ 
Poetry moft; another takes pleafure in nothing 
but Hiftory. One prefers Comedy; another. 
Tragedy. One admires the fimple ; another , the 
ornamented ftyle. The young are amufed with 
gay and lf)rightly compofitioijs. The elderly are' 
more entertained with thofe of a graver caft. 
Some nations delight in bold- pidures of manners 
and ftrong reprefentations of paffion. Others 
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I E c T. incline to more corred and regular elegance both 
H. in defcription and fentiment Though all differ, 
yet all pitch upon fome one beauty which pecu- 
liarly fuits their t\#rn of mind; and therefore no 
one has a title to condemn the reft. It is not ia 
matters of Tafte,asin queftions of mere reafon, 
where there is but one conclufion that can be 
true, and all the reft are erroneous. Truth, which 
is the objed of reafon, is one ; Beauty , which 
is the objed of Tafte , is manifold. Tafte there- 
fore admits of latitude and diver fity of objedls, 
in fufficient confiftency with goodnefs or juftncfe 
of Tafte. 

But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, 
I muft obferve farther , that this admiflible di^^ 
verfity of Taftes can only have place where the 
objeds of Tafte are different Where it is with 
refped to the fame objed that men dilagree, 
when one condemns that as ugly , which another 
, admires as highly beautiful; then it is no longer 

diverfity, but dired oppofition of Tafte that 
takes place ; and therefore* one muft be in 
the right, and another in the wrong, unlefs 
that abfurd paradox were allowed to hold, 
that all Taftes are equally good and true. One 
man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppofe that I, 
on the other hand, admire Homer more thail 
Virgil. I have as yet no reafon to fay that out 
Taftes are contradidory. The other perfon is 
moft ftruck with the elegance and tendernefs 
which are the charaderiftics o{ Virgil; I, with 
the iimplicity and fire of Homer. As long as 

* neither 
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neither of its deny that both Homer and Virgil L B c t* 
have gpeat beauties, our difference falls within IL 
the compafs of that divcrfity of Taftes , which 
1 have ihewed to be natural and allowable. 
But if the other man fhall affert that Homer has 
no beauties whatever ; that he holds him to be 
a dull and fpiritlefs writer, and that he would 
as foon perufe any old legend of Knight^Errantry 
as the Iliad j then I exclaim , that my antagonift 
either is void of all Tafte, or that his Tafte i$ 
corrupted in a miferable degree; and 1 appeal ^ 

to whatever I think the ftandard of_ Tafte , to 
fliew him that he is in the wrong. 

What that ftandard is, to which in fuch oppofi* 
tion of Taftes , we are obliged to have recourfe 
remains to be traced. A ftandard properly figni* 
ties , that which is of fuch undoubted authority 
as to be the teft of other things of the fame kind* 
Thus a ftandard weight or meafure , is that which 
is appointed by law to regulate all other mea* 
fures and weights Thus the court is faid to be 
the ftandard of good breeding; and the fcripture^ 
of tlieological truth. 

When we fay that nature is the ftandard of 
Tafte, we lay down a principle very true and 
juft, as far -as it can be applied. There is no 
doubt, that in all cafes where an imitauon is in*, 
tended of fome objed that exifts in nature . as 
in reprefenting human charaders or adlions, con- 
fpra^ity to nature affords a full and diftindt critci 
rion of what is truly beautiful. Reafon hath ia 
fuch cafes . full ficope for e»xerting its authorityi 

Vol.. J. .; . D . 
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V 

t E c T. for approving or condemning; by comparing the 
II, copy with the original.* But there are innumer-^ 
able cafes in which this rule cannot be at all ap- 
plied; and conformity to nature, is an expreflion 
frequently ufed , without anydiftindl or determin- 
ate meaning. We muft therefore fearch for 
fomewhat that can be rendered more clear and 
precife, to be the ftandard of Tafte. ^ 

Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately 
founded on an internal fehfe of beauty, which 
is natural to men , and which , in its application 
to particular objedts, is capable of being guided 
and enlightened by reafon. Now, were there 
any one perfon who poflfeffed in full perfedlion 
all the powers of human nature, whofe internal 
fenfts were in every inftance exquifite and juft, 
and whofe reafon was unerring and fure, the 
determinations of fuch a perfon concerning beau- 
ty, would, beyond doubt, be a perfecl ftand- 
ard for the Tafte of all others. Whcre-ever 
their Tafte differed from his, it could be imput- 
ed only to fome imperfedion in their natural 
powers. But as there is no fuch living ftandard, * 
no one perfon to whom all mankind will allow 
fuch fubmiffion to be due, what is there of 
fufficient authority to be the ftandard of the 
various and oppofite Taftes of men? Moft 
certainly there is nothing but the Tafte, as 
far as it can be gathered , of human nature. That 
which men concur the moft in admiring, muft 
be held to be beautiful. His Tafte muft b« 
efteemed juft and true, which coincides with 
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the general fentiments of men. In this ftandard L ft C 1*# 
we muft reft. To the fenfe of mankind the IL 
ultimate appeal muft ever lie j in all works of 
Tafte. K any one fliould maintain that fugai* 
was bitter and tobacco Was fweet, no reafenings 
could avail to prove it. The Tafte of fuch a 
perfon would infallibly be held to be difeafed« • 
merely becaufe it differed fo widely from the 
Tafte of the fpecies to which he belongs. In 
like manner, with regard to the objedls of fenti* 
fment or internal Tafte, the common feelings 
of men carry the fame authority, and have a 
title to regulate the Tafte of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be fi^id, no other 
criterion of what is beautiful , than the appro- 
bation of th.e majority? Muft we coUecS the 
voices of others , before we form any judgment 
for Qurfelves , of what deferves applaufe in Elo- 
quence or Poetry ? By no means; there ,are 
principles of reafon and found judgment which 
can be applied to matters of Tafte , as well al 
to the fubjeds of fcience and philofophy. He 
who admires or cenfures any work of genius, 
is always ready, iiF his Tafte be in any degree 
improved, to aflign fome rcafons of his decifion* 
He appeals to principles, and points out the 
grounds on which he proceeds* Tafte is a. forC 
of compound power , in which the light of the 
underftanding always mingles, more or lefs, 
with the feelings of fentiment 

But J though reafon can carry us a certain 
length in judging concerning works of Tafte , it 
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£ E c T. is not to be forgotten that the ultimate conclu- 
II. fiotis to which our reafonin^s lead , refer at laft 
to fenfe and perception. We may fpeculate and 
argue concerning proprie^:y of condudl in a 
Tragedy, or an Epic Poem. Juft reafonings 
on the fubjedl will corredl the caprice of unen- 
lightened Tafte , and eftablifli principles for 
judging of what deferves praife. But, at the 
fame time, thefe reafonings appeal always, in 
the laft refort, to feeling. The foundation upon 
which they reft, is what has been found from 
experience to pleafe mankind moft univerfally. 
Upon this ground we prefer a fimple and natural, 
to ah artificial andaffeded ftyle; a regular and 
well-connedted ftory, to loofe and fcattered 
narratives; a cataftrophe which is tender and 
pathetic, to one which leaves, us unmoved. It 
is from confulting our own imagination and 
heart, and from attending to the feelings of 
others , that any principles are formed which 
acquire authority in matters of Tafte*. 

* The difference between the Authors who found the (land- 
dard of Tafte upon the common feelings of human nature 
afcertained by general approbation, and thofe who found it 
upon eftablifhed principles which can be afcertained by reafon, 
is more an apparent than a real diiference. Like many other 
literary controverfies , it turns chiefly on modes of expreffion. 
Eor they who lay the grcateft ftrefs on fentiment and feeling, 
makfe no fcruple of applying argument and reafon to matters 
of Tafte. They appeal , like other writers , to eftablifhed 
principles, in judging of the excellencies of Eloquence or Poe- 
try ; and plainly fhew, that the general approbation to which 
they ultimately recur , is an approbation refulting from difcuf- 
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When we refer to the concurring fentiments L e c t, 
of men as the ultimate teft of what is to be IL 
accounted beautiful in the arts, this is to be 
always underftood qf men placed in fuch fitua- 
tions as are favourable to the proper exertions of 

^ Tafte. Every one muft perceive , that among 
rude and uncivilized nations, and during the 
ages of ignorance and darknefs ,-any loofe noti- 
ons that are entertained concerning fuch fubjedls 
carry no authority. In thofe ftates of fociety, 

. Tafte has no materials on which to operate. It 
is either totally fuppreffed, or appears in its 
loweft and moft imperfed fornj). We refer to 
the fentiments of mankind in polifhed and 
flourilhing nations ; when arts are cultivated and 
manners refined ; when works of genius are 
fubjedled to free difcuffion /and Tafte is improv- 
ed by Science and philofophy. 

Even among nations, at fuch a period of 
fociety, I admit, that accidental caufes may 

fion as wdl as from fentiment. They, on the other h;ind, 
who , in order to vindicate Tafte from any fufpicion of hdng 
arbitrary , maintain that it is afcertainable by the ftandard of 
reafon , admit ncvej^heiefs , that what pleafes univerfjiUy, muft 
on that account be held to be truly beautiful ; and that no 
rules or conclufions concerning objefts of Tafte ,. can have any 
juft authority , if they be found to contradicjt the general fen- 
timents of men. Thefe two fyftqms , therefore , differ in 
reality very little from one another. Sentiment and Reafon 
' enfer into both ; and by allowing to each of thefe powers its 
^due place , both fyftems may be rendered confiflcnt Acoord- 
ingly, it is in thisiight that I have erideavoiired to place the 
fubjeca. 
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L E c-T. occafionally warp the proper operations of 
IL ' Tafte; fometimes the ftate of religion, fometimes 
the form of government, may for a while per- 
vert it ; a licentious court.may introduce a T^ftc 
for falfe ornaments , and diffolute writings. The 
ufage of one admired genius may procure appro- 
bation for his faults, and even render them 
fafliionable. Sometimes envy may have power 
to bear down, for a. little, produdions of great 
jnerit ; while popular humour, or party fpirit, 
may, at other times, exalt to a high, though 
fhort-lived , reputation , what little deferved it. 
But though fuch cafual circumftances give the 
appearance: of caprice to the judgments of Tafte, 
that appearance is eafily corredted. In the 
courfe of time, genuine the tafte of human nature 
jiever falls to difclofe itfelf, and to gain the 
afcendant over any fantaftic and corrupted modes 
of Tafte which may chance to have been intro*. 
duced. Thefe' may have currency for a while, 
^nd miflead fuperficial judges ; but being fub- 
jeded to examination, by degrees they pafs 
^way; while that alone remains which is found- 
ed on (bund reafon s and the native feelings 
of men, 

1 BY no means pretend,' that there is any 
ftandard of Tafte , to which, in every particular 
inftance, we can refort for clear and impiediate 
determination, Where, indeed, is fuch a ftand- 
ard to be found for deciding any of thofe 
great controverfies in reafon and phllofophy , 
which perpetually divide mankind ? In the pre- 
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fent cafe , there was plainly no occafion for any L e c T. 
fuch ftrid and abfolute provifion to be made. 11. 
In order to judge of what is moraUy good or 
evil y of what man ought, or ought not in duty to 
do , it was fit that the means of clear and precife 
determination fhould be afforded us. But to 
afcertain in every cafe with the utmofl cxadnefs 
what is beautiful or elegant, was not' at all 
neceffary to the happinefs of man. And therefore 
fome diverfity in feeling was here allowed to 
take place ; and room was left for difcufTion 
and debate, concerning the degree of approba- 
tion to which any work of genius is entitled. 

The conclufion „ which it is fufficient for us 
to reft upon , is , that Tafte is far from being an 
arbitrary principle , which is fubjed to the fancy ' 
of every individual , and which admits of no 
criterion for determining whether it be falfe or 
true. Its foundation is the fame in all human 
tninds. It is built upon fentiments and percepti- 
ons which belong to our nature ; and which , in 
general, operate with the fame uniformity as 
our other intelledual principles. When thefe 
fentiments are perverted by ignorance and pre- 
judice , they are capable of being redified by 
reafon. Their found and natural ftate is ulti- 
mately determined , by comparing them with 
the general Tafte of mankind. Let men declaim 
as much as they pleafe , concerning the caprice 
and the uncertainty of Tafte , it is found , by 
experience , that there are beauties , which , if 
they be difplayed in a proper light , have power 

D4 
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L E c T. to command lafting and general admiration. In 
11, every compofition , what interefts the imagination , 

and touches the heart . pleafes all ages and all 
nations. Th^re is d, certain ftring , which , beiixg 
properly ftruck, the human heart ia fo made 
as to anfwer to it. 

HEisiCfc the univerfal teftimony which the moft 
improved nations o\ the earth have conjpired, 
throughout a long traA of ages , to give to 
^bme f^w works of genius ; fuch as the Iliad of 
Jlomer, atnd the ^^eid of Virgil. Henc6 the 
authority which fuch works have acquired, as 
ftandardsin fome degree of poetical compofition; 
f;nce from them we are enabled to colled what 
the fenfe of mankind is , concerning thoCe beau- 
ties which give them the higheft pleafure , and 
which therefore poetry ought to exhibit Au- 
thority or prejudice may, in one age or country, 
give a temporary reputation to an indifferent 
poet, or a bad artift; but when foreigners, or 
>yhen pofterity examine his works, his faults 
are difcerned , and the genuine Tafte of humaa 
i^ature appears. *' Qpinionum commenta delet 
dies ; naturae judicia cpnfirmat" Time over- 
throws the illufions of opinipn, \>\itf ^ii2i\>\iii\Q$ 
ih^ 4e?ifions pf nature. 
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Criticisim, Genius, —— PtEASURES of 

Tast3 — --SuBLizvuxy IN Objects. 

X ASTE , Criticifm , and Genius, are words ^ j c T.' 
currently employed, without diftind ideas ah- jjj^ 
nexed to them In beginning a courfe of Ledlures 
where fuch words muft often occur , it is necef- 
fary to afcertain their meaning with fome preci- ^ ' 
fion Having in the laft Ledure treated of Tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of Criticifm. True Criticifm is th? application 
of Tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine 
arts. The objed which it propofe's is, to dif- 
tinguifh 'what is beautiful and what is faulty in 
every performance ; from particular iiiftances to 
afcend to general principles ; and fo to form rules 
or conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of 
beauty in works of Genius. - 

The rules of Criticifm are not formed by ariy 
indudion , d priori , as it is called ; that is , they 
arc not formed by a train of abftradl reafoning/, 
independent of fads and obfervations. CriticifmT 
is an art founded wholly on experience ; on the 
obfervation of fuch beauties as have come neat- . 
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L E c T. eft to the ftandard which I before eftabliflied : 
m, that is , of fuch beauties as have been found to 
pleafe mankind moft generally. For example ; 
Ariftotle's rules xoncerning the unity of action 
^ in dramatic and epic compofition , were not rules 
iirft difcovered by logical reafoning, and then 
applied to poetry; but they were drawn from 
the pradice of Homer and Sophocles : they were 
founded upon obferving the fuperior pleafure 
which we receive from the relation of an adlion 
which is one and entire, beyond what wc 
receive from the relation of fcattered and uncon- 
ncded fads. Such obfervations taking their rife 
^t firft from feeling and experience, were found 
on examination to be fo confonant to reafon , 
and to the principles of human nature, as to 
pafs into eftablifhed rules, and to be conveniently 
applied for judging of the excellency of any 
performance. This is the moft natural account 
of the origin of Criticifm. 

A MASTERLY genius, it is true, will of him- 
felf, untaught, compofe in fuch a manner as 
fliall be agreeable to the moft material rules of 
Criticifm ; for as thefe rules are founded in na- 
ture , nature will often fuggeft them in pradice. 
Homer, it is more than probable, was acquaint- 
ed with no fyf^cms of the art of poetry. Guided 
by genius alone , he compofed in verfe a regulaT 
ftory, which all pofterity has admired. Rut this 
is no argument againft the ufefulnefs of Criticifm 
as an art. For as no human genius is perfed, 
tKere is no writer but may receive afliftancc 
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from critical obfervations upon the beauties and L E c T^ 
faults of thofe who have gone before him. No III. 
obfervatiors or rules can indeed fupply the defedt 
of genius , or infpire it where it is wanting. But 
they may often dired it into its proper channel; 
they may corredl its extravagancies , and point 
out to it the moft juft and proper imitation of . 
nature. Critical rules are defigned chiefly to 
.fhew the faults that ought to be avoided. To 
nature we muft be indebted for the produdion 
of eminent beauties. 

From what has been faid, we are enabled to 
form a judgment concerning thofe complaints 
which it has long been fafhionable for petty 
authors to make againft Critics and Criticifm. 
Critics have been reprefented as the great abridg- 
ers of the native liberty of genius; as the 
impofers of unnatural fhackles and bonds upon 
writers, from whofe cruel perfecution they muft 
fly to the Public, and implore its protedion. 
Such fupplicatory prefaces are not calculated to 
give very favourable ideas of the genius of the 
author. For every good writer will be pleafed 
to have his work examined by the principles of 
■found underftanding , and true Tafte. The 
declamations againft Criticifm commonly proceed 
upon this fuppofition, that Critics are fuch as 
judge by rule , not by feeling ; which is fo far 
from being true , that they who judge after this 
manner are pedants, not Critics. For all the 
rules of genuine Criticifm I have fiiewn to be 
ultimately founded on feeling; and Tafte and 
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L B c T. Feeling are neceflary to guide us in the applica- 
m. tion of thefe rules to every particular inftance. 
As there is nothing in which all forts of perfons 
more readily afFed to be judges than in works 
of Tafte, there is no doubt that the number of 
incompetent Critics Vill always be great. But 
this affords no more foundation for a general 
invedlive againft Criticifm, than the number of 
bad philofophers or reafoners affords againft rea- 
fon and philofophy. 

An objection more plaufible may be formed 
againft Criticifm, from the applaufe that fmxie 
performances have received from the Public, 
which, when accurately confidered, are found 
to contradidl the rules eftabliflhed by Criticifm, 
Now, according to the principles laid down 
in the laft Ledture , the Public is the fupreme 
judge to whom the laft appeal muft be made in 
every work of Tafte ; as the ftandard of Tafte 
is founded on the fentiments that are natural and 
common to all men. But with refpe<Sl to this 
we are to obferve, that the fenfe of the Public 
is often too haftily judged of. The. genuine 
public Tafte does not always appear in the firft 
applaufe given upon the publication of any new. 
work. There are both a great vulgar and a 
fmall, apt to be catched and dazzled, by very 
fuperficial beauties , the admiration of which in 
a little time paffes away: and fometimes a writer 
xnay acquire great temporary reputation merely 
by his compliance with the paflions or prejudices, 
with the party.fpirit or fuperftitious notions, that 
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may chance to rule for a time almoft^a whole Le c t. 
nation. In fuch cafes, though the Public may IIL 
feem to praife, tru^fe Criticifm ynay with reafon 
condemn ; and it will in progrefs of time gain 
the afcendant: for the judgment of true Criticifm, 
and the voice oFthe Public, when once become 
unprejudiced and difpaffionate , will ever coin- 
cide at laft. 

Instances, I admit, there are, of fome works 
tliat contain grofs' tranfgreffions of the laws of 
Criticifm, acquiring, neverthelefs , a general, 
and even a lading admiration. Such are the 
plays of Shakefpeare, which, confidered as dra- 
matic poems , are irregular in the higheft degree. 
But then we are to remark, that they have * 

gained the public admiration, not by their being 
irregular , not by their tranfgreffions of the rules 
of art, but in fpite of fuch tranfgreflions. They 
poffefs^ other beau ies which are conformable to 
juft rules; and the force of thefe 'beauties has 
been fo great as to overpowejf all cenfure , and 
to give the Public a. degree of fatisfadlion fupc- 
rior to the difguft arifmg from their blemilhes. 
Shakefpeare pleafes, not by his bringing the 
tranfadtions of many years into one play; not by 
his grotefque mixtures of Tragedy and Comedy in 
one piece,nor by the ftraincd thoughts, and affeded 
witticifms, which he fometimes employs. Thefe wc 
confider as blemiflies, and impute them to the 
groffnefs of the age in which he lived. But he 
pJeafes by his animated and mafterly reprefent- 
ations of .charaders , by the livelinefs of his 
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L E c T. defcriptions , the force of his fentiments , and 
III. his poffefling, beyond all writers, the natural 
language of paffion : Beauties which true Criti* 
cifm no lefs teaches us to place in the higheft 
rank, than nature teaches us to feel.-^Thus much 
it may fuffice to have faid concerning the origin, 
office , and importance of Criticifm. 

I PROCEED next to explain th/g meaning of 
another term , which there will be frequent 
occafion to employ in thefe Ledures ; that is , 
Genius. 

Taste and Genius are two words frequently 
joined together; and therefore, by inaccurate 
thinkers, confounded. They fignify however 
two quite different things. The difference be- 
tween them can be clearly pointed out; and it 
is of importance to remember it. Tafle confifls 
in the power of judging : Genius , in the power 
of executing. One may have a confiderable 
degree of Tafte in Poetry, Eloquence, or any 
of the fine arts , who has little or hardly any 
Genius for compofition or execution in any of 
thefe arts : But Genius cannot be found without 
including Tafte alfo. Genius, therefore, deferves 
to be confidered as a higher power of the mind 
than" Tafte. Genius always imports fomething 
inventive or creative ; which does not reft in 
mere fenfibility to beauty where it is perceived, 
but which can, moreover, produce new beauties, 
and exhibit them in fuch a manner as ftrongly to 
imprefs the minds of others. Refined Tafte ' 
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•forms a good critic; but Genius is farther nccet L E c t. 
fary to form the poet, or the orator* 111. 

It is proper alfo to obferye , that Gotiius is 
a word , which , in common acceptation , ex- 
tends much farther than to the objeds of Tafte. 
It is ufed to fignify that talent or aptitude which 
we receive from nature , for excelling in any 
one thing whatever. Thus we fpeak of a Ge* 
jiius for mathematics , as well as of a Genius for 
poetry; of a Genius for war, for politics, or 
for any mechanical employment. 

This falent or aptitude for excelling in feme 
one particular , is , I have faid , what we* re- 
ceive from nature. By art and ftudy , no doubt, 
it may be greatly improve4 ; but ty them alone 
it cannot be acquired. As Genius is a higher 
faculty than Tafte , it is ever, according to the 
ufual frugality of nature , more limited in the 
Iphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with perfons who have an excellent Tafte 
in feveral of the polite arts , fuch as mufic , ' 
poetry , painting , and eloquence , altogether : 
But, to find one who is an excellent performed 
in all thefe arts , is much more rare ; or 
rather , indeed , fuch an one is not to be looked 
for. A fort of Univerfal Genius, or one who 
' is equally and indifferently turned toward feve- 
ral different profcflions and arts , is not likely 
to excel in any. Although there may be fomc 
few exceptions, yet in general it holds, that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly direfted 
towards fome one obje<Jt , exclufive , ia a jnan- 
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L E c T. ner, of others, there is the faireft profpedl of 
III. eminence in that, whatever it be. The rays 
muft converge to a pomt,- in order to glow 
intenfely. This remark I here chufe to make, 
' on account of its great importance to young 
people; in leading them to examine with care, 
and to purXue with ardour , the current • and 
pointing of nature towards thofe exertions of 
. Genius in which they are moft likely to excel. 
. A Gei^ius for any of the fine arts, as I 
before obferved, always fuppofes Tafte; and 
it is clear, that the improvement of Tafke will 
ferve both to forward and to corred the ope- 
rations of Genius. In proportion as the Tafte 
of a poet, or orator, becomes more refined wuth 
refped to the beauties of compofition, it will 
certainly affift him to produce the more finiflied 
beauties in his work. Genius, however, in a 
Poet or Orator, may fometimes exift in a higher 
degree than Tafte; that is. Genius may be bold 
and ftrong, when Tafte is neither very delicate, 
nor very corred. This is often the cafe in the 
infancy of arts; a period, when Genius fre- 
quently exerts itfelf with great vigour , and exe- 
cutes with much warmth; while Tafte, which 
requires experience, and improves by flower de- 
grees, hath not yet attained its fall growth. 
Homer and Shakefpeare are proofs of what I now 
aflert; in whofe admirable writings are found 
inftances of rudenefs and indelicacy, which the 
more refined Tafte of later writers, who had 
far inferior Genius to them, would have taught 

them 
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them to avoid. As all human perfeftion is limit- L e c tv 
ed, this may very probably be the law of our IIL 
nature, that it is not given to one man to exe- 
cute with vigour and fire , and , at the fame 
time, to attend to all the leffcr and more refined 
graces that belong to the exad perfedion of his 
work: While, on the other band, a thorough 
Tafte for thofe inferior graces, is, for the moft 
part, accompanied with a diminution, of fubli- 
mity and force. 

Having thus explained the nature o^ Tafte, 
the nature and importance of Criticifm, and the 
diftindion between Tafte and Genius; I am 
now to enter on confidering the fources of the 
Pleafures of Tafte. Here opens a very extenfive 
field; no lefs than all the pleafures of the imagi^ 
nation , as they are commonly called, whether 
afforded us by natural objects, or by the imita- 
tions and defcriptions of them. But it is not ne- 
ceffary to the purpofe of my Ledures, that all 
thefe Ihould be examined fully; the pleafurc 
•which we receive from difcourfe , or writing, 
being the main objed of them. All that I pur- 
pofe is, to give fome openings into the Plea- 
fures of Tafte in general; and to infift, more 
particularfy-, upon Sublimity and Beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any 
fyftem concerning this fubjed. Mr. Addifon 
was the firft who attempted a regular enquiry, 
in his Eflay on the Pleafures of the Imagination, 
publilhed in the fixth volume of the Spedaton 
He has reduced thefe Pleafures under three 
Vo;. L E 
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t E c T. beads; Beauty, Grandeur, and Novelty. His 
IJI, fpecul^tioi;is on this fubjed, if not exceedingly 
profound, are, however, very beautiful and 
entertaining; and he has the merit of having open- 
ed a trad, which was before unbeaten. The 
advances made fince his time in this curious part 
of philofophical Criticifm , are not very confi-* 
derable; though . fome ingenious writers have 
purfued the fubjed. This is owing , doubtlef^, 
to that thinnefs and fubtility which are found 
t^ be properties of all the feelings of Tafte. 
They are engaging objeds ; but when we would 
Jay firm hold of them , and fubjed them to a 
regular difcuffion, they are always r^ady to elude 
our grafp. It is difficult to make a full enume- 
ration of the feveral objeds that give pleafure 
to Tarte ; it is more difficult to define all thofe 
which have been discovered , and to .reduce them 
under proper clafles; and, when we would go 
farther, and inveftigate the efficient caufes of 
the pleafure which we receive from fuch objeds, 
here, above all, we find ourfelves at a lofs.. 
Forinftance; we all learn by experience, that 
ccrt;pin figures of bodies appear to us more 
beautiful than others. On enquiring farther, we 
find that the regularity of fome figures , and the 
graceful variety of others, are the foundation 
of the beauty which we difcern in them ; but 
when we attempt to go a ftep beyond this, and 
enquire what is the caufe of regularity and va- 
riety producing in our minds the fenfation of 
Beauty, any reafon we can aflign i$ extremely 
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imperfedl:. Thofe firft principles of internal L E c t. 
fenfation, nature feems to have covered with HI. 
an impenetrable veil. 

It is fome comfort, however, that although 
the, efficient caufe be obfcure, the final caufe 
of thofe fenfations lies in many cafes more open : 
And , in entering on this fubjedl , we cannot 
avoid taking notice of the ftrong impreflioii 
which the powers of Tafle and Imagination are 
calculated to give us of the benignity of our 
Creator. By endowing us with fuch powers, 
he hath widely enlarged the fphere of the plea- 
fures-of human life; and thofe, too, of a kind 
the moft pure and innocent. The neceffary pur- 
pofes of life might have been abundantly an- 
fwered, though our fenfes of feeing and hearing 
had only ferved to diftinguifh external objects, 
without conveying to us any of thofe refined 
and delicate fenfations of Beauty and Grandeur, 
with which we are now fo much delighted. 
This additional embellilhment and glory, which, 
for promoting our entertainment, the Author of 
nature hath poured forth upon his works, is one 
ftriking teftimony, among many others, of bc» 
lievolence and goodnefs. This thought, which 
Mr. Addifon firft ftarted , Dr. Akenfide , in his 
Poem on the Pleafureg of the Imagination, has 
happily purfued. 



•Not content 



With every food of life to nourifh nian. 
By kind illufions of the wondering fenfc. 
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Sz SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

£ E c T* Thou mak'ft all nature, Beauty to his eye, 
illr Or Mufic to his ear. 

I SHALL begin with confidering the pleafure 
•which arifes from Subliiliity or Grandeur, of 
which I propofe to treat at fome length ; both, 
as this has a charader more precife and diftindlly 
marked, than any other, of the Pieafures of 
the Imagination , and as it coincides more di- 
redlly with our main fubjedl. For the greater 
djftindnefs I fhall, firft, treat, of the Grandeur 
or Sublimity of external objeds themfelves , 
which will employ the reft of this Ledure;'and, 
afterwards, of the defcription of fuch objeds, or, 
of what is called the Sublime in Writing, which 
fball be the fubjed of a following Ledure. I 
diftinguifh thefe two things from one another, 
the Grandeur of the objeds themfe-lvcs when 
they are prefented to the eye, and the defcriptioa 
of that Grandeur in difcourfe or writing; though 
moft Critics, inaccurately I think, blend them 
. together; and I confider Grandeur and Sublimity 
as terms fynonymOus , or nearly fo. If there be 
any diftindion between them , it arifes from Su- 
blimity's expreffing Grandeur in its higheft 
degree *. 

Jt is not eafy to defcribe, in words, the 
' precife impreffion which great and fublime ob- 

* See a Philofophical Inquiry into t!ie Origin of our Ideas 
©fthc Sublime and Beautiful. Dr, Gerald u^ T^e, Sedion 
}l Eleiuer^ts ojf Cxiticifm, Chiip. ly, 
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SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 5j 

jeds make upon us, Avhen we behold them ; but L k « t,. 
every one has a conception of it It confifts in UL 
a kind of 'admiration and expanfion of the mind; 
it raifes the mind much above its ordinary ftate; 
and fills it with a degree of wonder and afto- 
nifhment , which it cannot well exprefs. The 
emotion is certainly delightful; but is altoge- 
ther of the ferious kind: a degree of awfulnefs 
and folemnity, even approaching to feverity,' 
commonly attends it when at its height; {very 
diftinguilhable from the more gay and briflc 
emotion raifed by beautiful objedts. 

The fimpleft form of external Grandeur ap- 
pears in thevaft and bpundlefs profpedls prtfent- ^ 
ed to us by nature ; fuch as wide extended 
plains, to which the eye can fee no limits; the 
firmament of Heaven ; or the boundlefs expanfe 
of the Ocean. All vaftnefs produces the im- 
fjreflion of Sublimity. It is to be remarked, how-- 
ever, that fpace, extended in length, makes 
not fo ftrong an impreffion as height or depth. 
Though a boundlefs plain be a grand objedl, ye^ 
a high mountain, to which we look up, or 
an awful precipice or tower, whence we look 
down on the objeds which lie below, is ftill 
more fo. The exceffive Grandeur of the firma- 
ment arifes from its height, joined to its bound- 
lefs extent; and that of the ocean, not from 
its extent alone, but from the perpetual motion 
and irrefiflible force of that mafs of waters. 
Wherever fpace is concerned , it is clear , that 
amplitude or greatnefs of extent, in one dimen- 
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54 SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

J- E c T. fion or other, is neceflary to Grandeur. Remove 

I]L all bounds from any objed, and you prefently 

render it fublimc. Hence infinite fpace , endlefs 

numbers , and eternal duration , fill the mind 

with great ideas. 

From this fome have imagined , that vaft- 
/ nefs, or amplitude of extent, is the foundation 

of all Sublimity. But. I cannot be of this opi- 
nion , becaufe many objeds appear fublime 
which have no relation to fpace at all. Such^ 
for inftance, is great loudnefs of found. The 
t>ur{l of thunder or of cannon , the roaring of 
winds , the Ihouting of multitudes , the found 
of vaft cataradls of water , are all inconteftibly 
grand objeds. " I heard the voice of a great 
35 multitude, as the found of many waters, and 
33 of mighty thunderings , faying Allelujah. " 
In general we may obferve, that great power 
and force exerted , always raife fublime ideae : 
and perhaps the moft copious fource of thefe is 
derived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur 
of earthquakes and burning mountains ; of great 
conflagrations; of the ftormy ocean, and over- 
flowing waters; of tempefts of wind; of thun- 
der and lightning; and of all the uncommon vio- 
lence of the elements. Nothing is more fublimc 
than mighty power and ftrength. A flream 
that runs within its banks, is a beautiful objed; 
but wUen jit rulfies down with the impetuofity 
and noife of a torrent, it prefently becomes a 
fublime one. From lions , and other animals of 
• ftrength, are drawn fublime comparifons in poets. 
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SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS, 55 

A race-horfe is looked upon with pleafure; but L e e t, 
it is the war-horfe, ^*whofe neck is clothed JJI. 
53 with thunder," that carries grandeur in its 
idea. The engagement of two great armies, as 
it is the higheft exertion of human might, com- 
bines a variety of fources of the Sublime; and 
has accordingly been always confidered as one 
of the moft ftriking and magnificent fpedacles ' 
that can be either prefented to the eye , or ex- 
hibited to the imagination in defcription. 

For the farther illuftration of this fubjed, 
it is proper to remark , that all ideas of the 
folemn and awful kind , and even bordering on 
the terrible , .tend greatly to aflift the Sublime; 
fuch as darknefs, folitude, and filence. What 
are the fcenes of nature that elevate the mind 
in the higheft degree, and produce the fublimc 
fenfation? Not the gay landfcape , the flowery 
field, or the flouriihing city; but the -hoary 
mountain, and the folitary lake; the aged foreft, • 
and the torrent falling over the rock. Hence 
too, night -fcenes are commonly the moft fub- 
lime. The firmament when filled with flars, 
fcattered in fuch vaft numbers, and with fuch 
magnificent profufion, ftrikes the imagination 
with a more awful grandeur, than when we 
view it enlightened by all the fplendour of the 
Sun. ' The deep found of a great bell , or the 
ftriking of a great clock, are at any time grand; 
but, when heard amid the filence and ftillnefs 
of the night, they become doubly fo. Dark- 
nefs is very commonly applied for adding Su- 

E4 
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56 SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

lECT, blitnity to all our ideas of the Deity.* " He 

IlL 53 maketh darknefs his pifvilion; he dwelleth in 
the thick cloud. " So Milton 

How oft, amidft 

Thick clouds and dark , does Heav'n s all-ruling Sire 

Chufe to refide , his glory unobfcured , 

And, with the Majefty of darknefs round 

Covers his throne Book II. 2^}. 

Obferve , with how much art Virgil has intfb- 
duced all thofe ideas of filence , vacuity , and 
darknefs, when he is going to introduce his 
Hero to the infernal regions , and to difclofe the 
fecrets of the great deep. 

Dii quibus imperium eft animarum , umbrzeque 

filentes , 
Et Chaos , et Phlegethon , loca nodte filentia late , 
Sit milii fas audita loqui ; fit numine veftro 
Pandere res alta terra , & caligine merfas. 
Ibant obfcuri , fola fub node •, per umbram , 
Perque domos Ditis vacuos , et inania regna ; 
Quale per incertam* lunam , fub luee maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis *. 

* Ye fubterranean Gods , whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghofts and filent fhades obey ; 
O Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
Whofe folemn empire ftretches wide around! 
€ive me , ye great tremendous powers ! to tell 
Of fcenes and wonders in the depths of Hell; 
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Thefe paffages I quote at prefent, not fo much L e c t. 
as inftances of Sublime Writing, though in them- III. 
felves they truly are fo, as ^o fiiew, by the 
effedl of them , that the objeds which they pre- 
fent to us , belong to the clafs of fublime ones. 
Obscurity, we arc farther to remark, is not 
unfavourable to the Sublime. Though it render 
the objedl indiftind, the injpreflion, however, 
may be great; for^ as an ingenious Author has 
well obferved , it is one thing to make an idea 
clear, and another to make it affeding to the 
imagination; and the imagination may be ftrongly 
aifeded; and , in fad , often is*fo , by objeds of 
which we have no clear conception. Thus we 
fee, that almoft all the defcriptions given us of 
the appearances of fupernatural Beings , carry 
fome Sublimity , though the conceptions which * 
they afford us be confufed and indiftind. Their 
Sublimity arifes from the ideas, which they 
always convey, of fuperior power and might, 
joined with an awful obfcurity. We may fee ^ 
this fully exemplified in the following noble 
paffage of the book of Job. ^* In thoughts from 
3) the vifions of the night, when deep fleep 
33 falleth upon men, fear came upon me, and 

. Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay , 
From thofe black realms of darkaefs to the day. 

Pitt. 
Obfcure they went ; through dreary Ihadcs , that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead 
As wander travellers in woods by night , 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 

Dryden. 
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« 

£ E c T. n trembling which made all my bones to fhake. 

IIL 33 Then a fpirit paffed before my face; the 

55 hair of my fleflh ftood up : it flood ftill ; but 

53 I could not difcesii the form thereof ; aa 

55 image was before mine eyes ; there was filence : 

^ 55 and I heard a voice Shall mortal man be 

55 more juft than God *? " (Job, iv. 15.) 
No i-deas , it is plain, are fo fublime as thofe 
taken from the Supreme Being; the moft un- 
known , but the greateft of all objedts ; the in- 
finity of whofe, nature, and the eternity of whofe 
duration, joined with the omnipotence of his 
power, though they furpafs our conceptions, yet 
exalt them to the higheft. In general, all objeds 
that are greatly raifed above us, or far removed 
from us , either in fpace or in time , are apt to 
ftrike us as great. Our viewing them, as through 
the mift of diftance or antiquity, is favourable 
to the impreflions of their Sublimity. 

As obfcurity, fo diforder too, is ivery com- 
patible with grandeur; nay, frequently heightens 

* The pidure which Lucretius has drawn of the domi- 
^ nion of fuperftition over mankind, reprefenting it as a 
portentous fpedlre fhowing its head from the clouds , and 
difmaying the whole human race with its countenance , 
together with the magnanimity of Epicurus in raifmg him- 
felf up againft it, carries all the grandeur of a fublime, 
obfcure, and awful image. 

Humana ante oculos fcede cum vita jaceret 

In , terris , opprefla gravi fub religione , 

Quae caput a coeli regionibus oftendebat, 

Horribili fuper afpedlu mortalibus inflans , 

Primum Graius homo mortales toUere contra 

Eft oculos aufus.— Lib. I. 
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It. Few things that are ftridly regular , and L e c T. 
methodical, appear fublime. We fee the limits m. 
on every fide; we feel ourfelves confined; there 
is no room for the mind's exerting any great 
effort. Exadl proportion of parts, though it 
enters often into the beautiful , is much difrc- 
garded in the Sublime, A great mafs of rocks , 
thrown . together by the hand of nature with 
wildnefs and confufion, flrike the mind with 
more grandeur, than if they had been adjuflted 
to each other with the moft accurate fymmetry. 

In the feeble attempts, which human art can 
make towaids producing grand objedls (feeble, 
I mean , in comparifon with the powers of na- 
ture), greatnefs of dimenfions always conftitutes 
a principal part No pile of building can convey 
any idea of Sublimity , unlefs it be ample and 
lofty. There is, too, in architedlure, what is 
called Greatnefs of ijianner; which feems chiefly 
to arife, from prefenting the objed to us in one 
full point of view; fo that it fliall make its im- 
preflion whole, entire, and undivided, upon the 
mind. A Gothic cathedral raifes ideas of gran- 
deur in our minds, by its fize, its height, it^ 
awful obfcurity, its ftrength, its antiquity, and 
its durability. 

There ftill remains to be mentioned one clafs 
of Sublime Objedls; what may be called the 
moral , or fentimental Sublime ; arifing from 
exertions of the human mind ; from certain af- 
fedllons, and adions, of our fellow -creatures. 
Thefe will be found to be all, or chiefly, of 
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L E c T. that clafs , -which conies under the name of 
III, Magnanimity^ or Heroifm ; and they produce aa 
effed extremaly fimilar to what is produced by 
the view of ^rand objeds in nature ; filling the 
mind with admiration, and elevating it above it- 
felf, A noted inftance of this, quoted by all the 
French Critics , is the celebrated Quil Mourut of 
Corneille, in the Tragedy of Horace. la the 
famous combat betwixt the Horatii and the 
Cariatii, the old Horatius, being informed , that 
two of his fons are flain , and that the third had 
betaken himfelf to flight, at firft will not believe 
the report; but being thoroughly affured of the 
fad , is fired with all the fentiments of higb 
honour and indignation at this fuppofed unworthy- 
behaviour of his furviving fon. He is reminded, 
that this fon flood alone againft three , and 
adced what he would have had him to have 
done? — " To have died, — he anfwers. In the 
fame manner For us, taken prifoner by Alexander, 
after a gallant defence, and aOced in what man- 
ner he would be treated? anfwering, " Like a 
„ King; " and Cxfar chiding the pilot who was 
afraid to fet out with him in a ftorm, " Q,uid 
53 times ? Cxfarem vehis ; " are good inftances of 
this fentimental Sublime. Wherever , in fome 
critical and higfi fituation, we behold a man 
uncommonly intrepid, and refting upon himfelf;, 
fuperior to paflion and to fear; animated by fome 
great principle to the contempt of popular 
opinions, of felfiih intereft, of dangers, or of 
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death; there we arc ftruck with a fenfe of the Leg t. 
Sublime *. * HI. 

High virtue is the mofl: natural and fertile 
fource of this moral Sublimity. However, on 
fome occafions, where Virtue either has no place, ^ 

or is but impcrfedly difplayed , yet if extraordi- 
nary vigour and force of mind be difcovered, , 
we are not infenfible to a degree of grandeur in \ 
the charadef; and from the fplendid conqueror, 
or the daring confpirator , whom we are fat 
from approving, we cannot with-hold our ad- 
miration **. 

* The Sublime , in natural and in moral objedls , is 
brought before us in one view, and compared together, 
in the following beautiful paflage of Akenfide's ' Pkafureg 
of the Imagination : 

Look then abroad through nature ; to the range 
Of planets , funs , and adamantine fpheres , 
"Wheeling , unfhaken , thro' the void immenfe ; 
And fpeak, man! does this capacious fcene. 
With half that kindling majefty , dilate 
Thy ftrong conception , a^ when Brutus rofe , 
Refulgent, from the ftroke of Casfar's fate, 
, Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending , likie eternal Jove , 
When guilt brings down the thunder, calPd cdoud 
On Tully*s name , and fhook his crinlfon fteel , ' 
And bade the father of his country hail! 
For lo ! the tyrant proftratc on the dull ; 
And Rome again is free. Book I. 

** Silius Italicus has ftudicd to give an aUguft idea of 
Hannibal , by reprefenting him as furrounded with all his 
vidories , in the place of guard?. One who had formed 
a defign of affafli^ating him ii^ the inidft of a feaft , i§ 
thu5 addreffed: 
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6z SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

t E c T. I HA.VE now enumerated a variety of inftanccs, 

III. both in inanimate objeds and in human life , 

wherein the Sublime* appears. In all thefe in- 

ftances, the emotion raifed in us is of the fame 

kind , although the objedls that produce the 

• emotion be of widely different kinds. A queftion 

next arifes, whether we are able to difcover 
fome one fundamental quality in which all thefe 
different objedls agree, and which is the caufe of 
their producing an emotion of the fame nature 
in our minds? Various hypothefes have been 
formed concerning this; but, as far as appears 
to me, hitherto unfatisfadlory. Some have ima- 
gined that amphtude, or great extent, joined 
with fimplicity, is either immediately, or remote- 
ly , the ' fundamental quality of whatever is 
Sublime; but we have feen that amplitude is 

Fallit te , menfas inter quod credis inermem ; 
Tot bellis quecfita viro , tot caedibus , arniat 
Majeftas aeterna ducem. Si admoveris ora 
Cannas , & Trebiam ante oculos , Trafymenaque bufta 
Et Pauli flare ingentem miraberis umbram. 

A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs in a French 
author , " II fe cache ; mais fa reputation le decouvre : II 
" marche fans fuite 6c fans equipage ; mais chacun , dans 
^' fon efprit, le met fur un char detriomphe. On compte 
^* en le voiant, les ennemis qu'il a vaincus, non pas les 
" ferviteurs qui le fuivent. Tout feul qu'il eft , on fe 
^' figure , autour de lui , fes vertus , & fes vidoires qui 
^' Taccompagnent Moins il eft fuperbe, plus il devient 
^^ venerable, jj Oraifon funebre de M. de Turenne , par M. 
Flechier — Both thefe paflTages are fplendid, rather than 
jTublime. In the firft there is a want of juftnefs in the 
tjiought ; in the fecond , of fimplicity in the expreffion* 
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confined to one fpecies of Sublime Objedls ; and L E c T. 
cannot, -without violent ftraining, be applied to III. 
them all. The Author of " a Philofophical Ehquir^ 
33 into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime , 
35 and Beautiful, " to whom we are indebted for 
feveral ingenious and original thoughts upon this 
fubjed, propofes a formal theory upon this 
foundation , 1 hat terror is the fource of the Su- 
blime, and that no objeds have this charader, 
but fuch as produce impreffions of • pain and 
danger. It is indeed true, that many terrible 
objeds are highly fubliime; and that grandeur 
does not refufe an alliance with the idea of ^ 
danger. But though this is very properly illuf- 
trated by the Author (many oi whofe fentimcnts 
on that head I ha^ adopted), yet he feems to 
ftretch his theory too far, when he reprefents 
the Sublime as confiding wholly in modes of 
danger , or of pain. For the proper fenfation of 
Sublimity , appears to be very diftinguifliable 
from the fenfation of either of tfiofe; and, on 
feveral occafions, to be entirely feparated from 
them. In many grand objeds, there is no 
coincidence with terror at all; as in the mag* 
nificent profped of wide extended plains , and of 
the ftarry firmament; or in the moral difpofiti- 
ons and fentiments, which we^view with high 
admiration; and in many painful and terribly, 
objeds alfo, it is clear, there is no fort of gram 
deur. The amputation of a limb , or the bite of 
a fnake , are exceedingly terrible ; but are defti* 
tute of all clain^ whatever to Sublimity. I am 
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t E c T. inclined to think , that mighty force or power i 
ITT. -whether accompanied with terror or not, whe- 
ther employed in proteding , or in alarming us , 
has a better title, than any thing that has yet 
been mentioned, to be the fundamental quality 
of the Sublime; as, after the review which we 
have taken, there does not occur to me any 
Sublime Objed, into the idea of which, power, 
ftrength, and force, either enter not diredly, or 
are not, at leaft, intimately affociated with the 
idea, by leading our thoughts to fome aftonifhing 
power, as concerned in the production of the 
objed. However , I do not infift upon this 
as fufficient to found a general - theory : It is 
enough, now, to have gi^en this view of the 
nature and different kinds #f Sublime Objedls; 
by which I hope to have laid a proper founda- 
tion for difcuffing, with greater accuracy, the 
Sublime in Writing and Compofition. 
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THE SUBLIME IN WRITING^. 

XXAVING treated of Grandeur or Sublimity h t d ft 
in external objeds , the way feems now t6 b€ iVj 
cleared, for treating, with more advantage, of 
the defeription of fuch objedls; or^ of what is- 
called the Sublime in Writing. Though it may 
appear eatly to enter on the confideratiori of 
this fttbjed ; yet , as the Sublime is a fpecies of 
Writing which depends lefs than any other oa 
the artificial embelliftiments of rhetoric ^ it may- 
be examined with as much propriety here , as 
in any fubfequent part of thefe Ledures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately bfeeii 
employed , in a fenfe too loofe and vague ; t\or\€ 
more fo , than . that of the Sublime. Every ooit 
is acquainted with the charadler of Csefar's 
Commentaries i and of the ftyle in which they 
are written ; a ftyle remarkably pure, fimple ^ 
and elegant; but the moft remote ffOm did 
Sublime i of any of the claflical authors; Yet 
this author has a Germaii critic, Johannes Gulled 
tnus Bergerus, who Wrote lio longer ago tbaii 
Vol. L ' F 
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L E c T. the year 1720, pitched upon as the perfed model 
IV. of the Sublime, and has compofed a quarto 
volume, entitled, De naturali pulchiitudine Ora^ 
tionis; the exprefs intention of which, is to 
fliew, that Caefar's Commentaries contain the 
moft complete exemplification of all Longinus's 
rules relating ^o Sublime Writing. This I men- 
tion as a ftrong proof of the confufed ideas 
which have prevailed, concerning this fubjecft. 
The true fenfe of Sublime Writing, undoubt-^ 
• edly, is fuch a defcription of objedls,.or exhi- 
bition of fentiments, which are in themfelves of 
a Sublime nature, as fhall give us ftrong im- 
preffions of them. But there is another very- 
indefinite, and therefore very improper, fenfe, 
which has been too often put upon it; when 
it is applied to fignify any remarkable and 
^ diftinguifhing excellency of compofition ; whether 
it raife in us the ideas of grandeur , or thofe of 
gentlenefs , elegance , or any other fort of beauty. 
In this fenfe, Cxfar's Commentaries may, indeed^ 
be termed Sublime , and fo may many Sonnets , 
Paflorals , and Love Elegies , as well as Homer's 
Iliad. But this evidently confounds the ufe of 
words; and marks no one fpecies, of charader, 
of compofition whatever. 

I AM forry to be obliged to obfe.rve, that the 
Sublime is too often ufed in this laft and im* 
proper fenfe, by the celebrated critic Longinus, 
in his treatife on this fubjed. He fets out, 
indeed , with defcribing it in its juft and proper 
ineahing ; as fomething that elevates the mind 
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above itfelf, and fills it with high conceptions, L E c t^ 
and a noble pride. But from this view of it he IV. 
frequently departs ; and fubftitutes in the place 
of it, whatever, in any ftrain of compofition, 
pleafes highly. Thus, many of the paffages 
which he produces as inftances of the Subhme, 
are merely elegant, without having the moft 
diftant relation to proper Sublimity; witnefs Sap- 
pho's famous Ode , on which he defcants at 
confiderable length. He points out five fources 
of the Sublime. The firft is , Boldnefs or Gran- 
deur in the Thoughts; the fecond is, the Par 
thetic; the third, the proper application of Fi- 
gures; the fourth; the ufe of Tropes and 
beautiful expreffions; the fifth, Mufical Strudlure 
and Arrangement of Words.. This is the /plan 
of one who was writing a treatife of rhetoric, 
or of the beauties of Writing in general ; not of 
the Sublime in particuRir. For of thefe five 
heads , only the two firft have any peculiar 
relation to the SubKme; Boldnefs and Grandeur 
in the. Thoughts , and , in fome inftances , the 
Pathetic , or ftrong exertions of Paffion : The 
other three, Tropes, Figures, and Mufical 
Arrangement, have no more relation to the 
Sublinie , than to other kinds of good Writing ; 
perhaps lefs to the Sublime than to any other 
fpecies whatever; becaufe it requires lefs the 
affift^nce of ornament. From this it appears, 
that clear and precife ideas on this head are not 
to be expeded from that writer. I would not, 
however, be underftood^ as if I meant, by this 

F z 
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L E c T. ccnfure, to reprefent his treatife as of fmall value. 
IV. I know no critic, ancien**or modern, that dif- 
covers a more lively relifli of the beauties of fine 
writing , than Longinus ; and he has alfo the 
merit of being himfelf an excellent, and, in fe- 
veral paffages, a truly. Sublime, writer. But, as 
his work has been generally confidered as a 
ftandard on this fubjecl , it was incumbent on 
me to give my opinion concerning the benefit 
to be derived from it. It deferves to be con- 
fulted, not fo rhuch for diftind inftrudlion con- 
cerning the Sublime, as for excellent general 
ideas concerning beauty in writing. 

I RETURN now to the proper and natural idea 
of the Sublime in compofition. The foundation 
of it muft always be laid in the nature of the 
objeA defcribed. Unlefs it be fuch an objed as, 
if prefented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in 
reahty , would raife ideas of that elevating , that 
awful, and magnificent kind, which we call 
Sublime; the defcription, however finely drawn, 
is not entitled to come under this clafs. This ex- 
^ eludes all objed^ that are merely beautiful , gay, 
or elegant* In the next place , the objedl muft 
not only, in itfelf, be Sublime., but it muft be 
fet before us in fuch a light as is moft proper to 
give us a clear and full imprelTion of it; it muft 
be defcribed with ftrength, with concifenefs, and 
fimplicity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively impreffion which the poet, or orator has 
of the objed which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeply affeded, and warmed, by the Su- 
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blime idea which he would convey. If his own L e c T. 
feeling be languid , he can never infpire us with IV. 
any ftrong emotion. Inftances, which are ex- 
.tremely neceffary on this fubjed, will clearly 
fliow the importance of aH thofe requifites which 
I have juft now mentioned. 

It is, generally fpeaking, among the moft 
ancient authors, that we are to took for the moft 
ftrikin^ inftances of the Sublipje. lam inclined 
to think , that the early ages of the world , and 
the rude unimproved ftate of fociety , are pecu- 
liarly' favourable to the ftrong emotions of Subli- 
mity. The genius of men is then much turned 
to admiration and aftonifhment* Meeting with 
many objedls, to them new and ftrange, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their paflions^ 
are often raifed to the utmoft. They think, and* 
exprefe themfelves boldly, and without reftraint. 
In the progrefs of fociety, the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourablev 
to accuracy, than to ftrength or Sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred 
Scriptures aiFord us the higheft inftances of the 
Sublime. The defcriptions of the Deity, m 
them, are wohderfUUy noble; both from the 
grandeur of the objed, and the manner of re- 
prefentitig it. What an affemblage , for inftance, 
of awful and fubhme ideas is prefented to us , 
in that paffage of the X Vlllth Pfalm , whe^e an 
appearance of the Almighty is defcribed ? *' In 
35 my diftrefs I called upon the Lord , he heard 
^ my voite out af bis temple , and my cry came 
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L E c T. 35 before him. Then , the earth fhook and trem- 
IV. 35 bled , the foundations alfo of the hills were 
55 moved; becaufe he was wroth. He bowed 
33 the heavens , and came down , and darknefs 
33 was under his feet; and he did ride upon 
x^ a Cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon 
yy the wings of the wind. He made darknefs 
35 his fecret place ; his pavilion round about 
35 him were dark waters and thick clouds of 
35 the flcy." Here, agreeably to the principles 
cftablifhed in the laft Ledure , \ve fee , with 
what propriety and fuccefs the circumftances of 
darknefs and terror are applied for heightening 
the Sublime. So, alfo, the prophet Habakkuk, 
in a fimilar paflage : " He flood , and meafured 
33 the earth; he beheld, and drove afunder the 
33 nations. The everlaftine mountains were 
* j3 fcattered; the perpetual Chills did bow; his 
33 ways are everlafting. The mountains faw 
55 thee; and they trembled. The overflowing of 
35 the water paffed by. The deep uttered his 
35 voice, and lifted, up his hands on high." 

The noted inftance, given by Longinus, from 
Mofe$, "God faid, let there he light; and there 
33 was light," is not liable to the cenfure which 
I pafled on fome of his inftances, of being fo^ 
reign to the fubjed. It belongs to the true Su» 
blime; and the Sublimity of it arifes from the 
ftrong conception it gives, of an exertion of 
power producing its efFedl with the utmofl; 
fpeed and facility. A thought of the fame Icind 
i$ magnificently amplified in the following pat 
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iage of Ifaiah (chap, xxiv, a4- 27. a8.) : ^* Thus L b c t. 
. ,> faith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that IV. 
f3 formed thee from the womb : I am the Lord . 
95 that maketh all things, that ftretcheth forth 
» the heavens alone, that fpreadeth abroad the 
9» earth by myfelf— that faith to the deep , Be 
5, dry , and I will dry up thy rivers ; that faith 
9i of Cyrus, He is my {hepherd,.and fhall per- 
55 form all my pleafure} even, faying to Jerufa- 
^3, lem , Thou fhalt be buih ; and to the Tem- 
,, pie , Thy foundation fball be laid." There is 
a paffage in the Pfalms, which defer ves to be 
mentioned under this head : " God ," fays 
the Pfalmift , « ftilleth the noife of the feas, 
53 the noife of their waves, and the tumults of 
55 the people." The joining together two fuch 
grand objedls, as the ragings of the waters, and 
the tumults of the people, between which there 
is fo much refemblance a^ to form a very natur- 
al affociation in the fancy, and the reprefenting 
them both as fubjed, at one moment, to the 
command of God , produces a noble effed. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by 
all critics, has been greatly admired for Subli- 
mity ; and he owes much of his grandeur to that 
native and unaffeded fimplicity which charader- 
ifes his manner. His defcriptions of hofts engajjj- 
ing; the animation, the fire, and rapidity, which 
he throws into his battles , prcCent to every 
reader of the Iliad , frequent inftances of Sublime 
Writing. His introdudion of the Gods, tends 
often to lieighten, in a high degree, the majefty 

F4 
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L B c T. of his warlike fcenes. Hence Longinus beftows 
IV. fiich high and juft commendations on that 
paffage , in the XVth book of the Iliad , -where 
Neptune, when preparing to iffue forth into 
the engagement , is defcribed as fhaking the 
mountains with his fteps, and driving bis chariot 
along the ocean. Minerva, arming herfeif for 
fight in the Vth book; and Apollo, in the 
XVth, leading on the Troians, and flafhing 
terror with hih jEgis on the face of the Greeks, 
are fimilar inftances of great Sublimity added to 
the deftription of battles , by the appearances of 
thofe celeftial beings. In the XXth book, where 
all the Gods take part in the engagement , 
according as they ffeverally favour either the 
Grecians", or the Trojans, the poet feems to put 
forth one of his higheft efforts, and the defcrip- 
tion rifes into the moft awful magnificence. All 
iiature is reprefented as in commotion; Jupiter 
thunders in the heavens ; Neptune ftrikes the 
parth with his Trident; the fhips, the city, and 
the mountains fhake; the earth trembles to its 
centre; Pluto ftarts from his throne, in dread 
left the fecrets of the infernal region Ihould be 
laid open to the view of mortals. The paffage 
}5 worthy of being inferted. 

^Q.pTO ^'*'Ef<f xfocTSfiJ, Xxoa-<riog ccvi V *Jk^im^ — ^ 
At/e ^'' "Afjj? hf:(u$cVi ^F'**V? X«/Xa^< Trog 9 — r 
• ilj rig aV-^OTg'fy? /mocy^oc^ig ^lol or^vvovligy 
Sf^^scXcv , £v 0* oivToTg s^i^oc piyvvvro Soc^ukv* 
A^/va h* ilS^ffvpyia-s ^otTii^ «v^pa»y re SeSv^rs 
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Uotvreg S' e dwe;'ov« 'Trih; frttkuTFi^xTia "'l J>j? , L B C T* 

Ftxiixy ocvxppii'^€t6 Tl9(rsiioi(»iy ivoTix^uv ^ 
Olodx ii GytitoXo-i kxI oldxvoiTOta't ^oeydn 
'EjULS^iocXt^ t'yfoJgvra, roc ts ^vyiao't hot '7ti{ 

Iliad, 20. 47. &c. 

The works of Offian (as I have elfewhere 
lliewn) abound with examples of the Sublime. 
The fubjeds of that Author, and t][ie manner 
in which he writes, are particularly favourable 
to it IJc poffefTes all the plain and venerable 
manner of the ancient times. He deals in no 
fuperfluous or gaudy ornaments ; but throws 
forth his images with a rapid concifenefs, which . 
enables them to ftrike the mind with the greateft 
force. Among poets of more polifhejj times, 
we are to look for the graces -of corredt writings 
for juft proportion of parts, and fkilfully cort- 
duded narration. In the midft of finiling fcenery 
and pleafurable themes, the gay and the beauti- 
ful >vill appear , undoubtedly , to more advan- 
tage. Biit aipidft the rude fcenes of nature and 

* But when the powers defcending fwelled the fight , 
Then tumult rofe , fierce rage , and pale aflright ; 
Now through the trembling fhores Minerva .calls ^ 
And now fhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars, hov'ring o'ei: his Troy, his terror fhrouds 
In gloomy tempcfts , and a night of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours , 
With voice divine , from Ilion's topmoft towers — -p 
Above , the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls , 
And peals on peals redoubled rend- the poles ; 
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L E C T. of fociety, fuch as Oflian defcrlbes ; amidft rocks, 
XV. . and torrents, and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells 
the Sublime ; and naturally affociates itfelf with 
that grave and folemn fpirit which diftinguifhes 
the Author of Fingal. " As autumn's dark 
55 ftorms pour from two echoing hills, fo toward 
53 each other approached the heroes. As two 
35 dark ftreamsfrom high rocks meet and mix, 
„ and roar on the plain ; loud,' rough, and dark, 
,, in battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail: chief 
„ mixed his ftrokes with chief, and man with 
„ man. Steel clanging founded on fteel. Helmets 
„ are cleft on high; blood burfts, and fmokes 
„ around. As the troubled noife of the ocean 
„ when roll the waves on high ; as the laft 
„ peal of the thunder of heaven ; fuch 
„ is the noife of battle. The groan of the 
„ people fpread oyer the hills. It was like the 
J,, thunder of night , when the cloud burfts on 

Beneath, ftern Neptune fhakes the folid ground, 
• The forefts wave, the mountains nod around; 

Through all her fummits tremble Ida's woods; 
And from their fource$ boil her hundred^ iioods : 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving mam; 
Deep in the' difmal region of the dead , 
Th'infornal monarch rear'd his horrid head , 
Leapt from his throne , left Neptune's arm fliould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day ; 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes , 
Abhorr'd by men , and dreadful ev'n to Gods, 
Such wars th'immortals wage ; fuch horrors rend. 
• The world's vaft concave, when the Gods contend. 

POPET. 
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„ Cona, and a thoufand ghofts fhriek.at once 
„ on the hollow wind." Never were images of 
more awful Sublimity etaployed to heighten the 
terror of battle, 

I HAVE produced thefe inftances , in order to 
demonftrate how effential concifenefs and fim- 

. plicity are to Sublime Writing. Simplicity, I place 
in oppofition to ftudicd and profufe ornament; 
and concifenefs , to fuperfluous expreflion. The 
reafon tvhy a defed, either in concifenefs or 
limplicity, is hurtful in a peculiar manner to the 
Sublime, I fhall endeavour to explain. Thei 
emotion occafioned in the mind by fbme great 
or noble objedl, raifes it confiderably above its 
ordinary pitch. A fort of enthufiafm is produced, 
extremely agreeable while it lafts ; but from 
which the mind is tending every mopient to fall 
down into its ordinary fituation. Now, when 
an author has brought lis, or is attempting to 
bring us, into this ftate; if he multiplies words 
unneceffarily, if he decks the Sublime objecft 
which he prefents to us, round and round, with 

! glittering ornaments; nay, if he throws in any 
one decoratioxi that finks in the leaft below the 
capital image, that moment he alters the key; 
he relaxes the tenfion of the mind ; the ftrength 
of the feeling is emafculated; the Beautiful may 
remain , but the Sublime is gone. — When Julius 
Caefar faid to the Pilot who was afraid to put to 
fea with him in a ftorm, *' Quid times ? Caefarem 
„ vehis ;" we are ftruck with the daring magna- 
nimity of one relying with fuch confidence on 
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L. E c T. his caufe and his fortune. Thefc few words 
IV. convey eveiry thing neceflary to give us the 
impreffion full. Lucan refoived to amplify and 
adorn the thought. Obferve how every time he 
twifts it round, it departs farther from the Su- 
blime , till it end at laft in tumid declamation. 

Sperne minas , inquit , pelagi , ventoque ftirenti 

Trade fmum : Italiam , fi , coelo autftore , recufas , 

Me , pete. Sola tibi caufa hsec ei^t jufta timoris 

Viiftorem ^lon noffe tuum; queiri numina nunquam 

QefHtuunt ; de quo male tunc Fortuna meretur 

Cum poft VQta venit Medias perrumpe procellas 

Tutel^ fecure me^; Coeli ifle fretique 

. I|Ton puppis noftras labor e(i Hanc Csefare prelTdiii 

A flu(fhi defendet onus ; nam proderic undis 

Ifte ratis. Quid tanta ftrage paratur 

Ignoras ? qu«rit pelagi coclique tumultu 

Quid praftet fortuna mihi. * '.— Phars. V. 97?. 

On account of the great importance of 

* But Caefar ftill. fuperior to diftrefs, 
Fearlefs and confident of fure fuccefs , 
Thus to the pilot loud: T he feas defpife. 

And the vain threatening of the noify fkies ; 
Though Gods deny thee yon Aufonian ftrand,^ 
Yet go, 1 charge you , go, ^ my commknd. 
Thy ignorance alone can caufe thy fears. 
Thou Ipiow'ft not what a freight thy veffel bears,; 
Thou know'ft not I am he to whom'tis given. 
Never to want the care of. watchful heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall. 
And always ready, comes before I call. 
Xtt winds , and feas , loud wars at fteedom '^^2^^ 
And w^fte upon themfelves their empty rage , 
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(implicity and concifenefs , I conceive rhyme , in L E c t. 
EngUfh verfe, to be, if not inconfiftent with IV, 
the Sublime, at leaft very unfavourable to it. 
The conftrained elegance of this kind of verfe, 
and ftudied fmoothnefs of the founds, anfwering 
regularly to each other at the end of the line, 
though they be quite confiftent with gentle 
emotions, yet weaken the native force of Su- 
blimity; *befides, that the fuperfluous words 
which the poet is often obliged to introduce,^ in 
order to fill up the rhyme, tend farther to 
enfeeble it. Homer's defcription of the nod of 
Jupiter, as fhaking the heavens, has been admired, 
in all ages , as highly Sublime. Literally tranflat- 
ed, it runs thus : " He fpoke, and bending his 
^, fable brows , gave the awful nod; while he 
„ fhook the celeftial locks of his immortal head, 
„ all Olympus was fliaken." Mr. Pope trant 
lates it thus: 

He fpoke ; and awfid bends his fable prows , 
Shakes his ambrofial curls , and ^ves the nod , 
The'ftamp'of fate , and fandtion of a God. 
High Heaven with trembling the dread fignal took , 
And all Olympus to its centre fliook. 

A ftronger , mightier Daemon is thy friend , 
Thou , and thy bark , on Caefar's fete depend. 
Thou ftand'ft amaz'd to view this dreadful fcene , 
And wonder 'ft what the Gods and Fortune mean , 
But artfully their bounties thus they raife , 
And from my danger arrogate new praife: 
Amidft the fears of death they bid me live. 
And ftill enhance what they are. fiire to give. 

Rowr 
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Leg t^ The image is fpread out, and attempted to 
IV. be beautified; but it is, in truth, weakened. 
The third line — " The ftamp of fate , and fanc- 
^' tion of a God," is merely expletive; and in- 
troduced for no other reafon but to fill up the 
rhyme; for it interrupts the defcrlption, and 
clogs the image. For the fame reafon , out o£ 
mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter is re- 
prefented as fhaking his locks before he gives 
the nod, — " Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives 
jjthe nod, " which is trifling, and without mean- 
ing. Whereas, in the original, the hair of his 
head fhaken , is the effed of his nod , and makes 
# a happy pidurefque circumftance in the de- 
fcription ^. 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety of our 
blank vi^rfe, is infinitely more favourable than 
rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime poetry. The 
fulleft proof of this is afforded by Milton ; an 
author, "vvhofe geniui led him eminently to the 
Sublime. The whole firft and fecond books of 
Paradife Loft , are continued inftances of it. Take 
only , for an example , the following noted 
<lefcription of Satan, after his fall, appearing at 
the head of the infernal hofts: 



■ ' ■ He, above the reft. 

In fliape and gefture proudly eminent , 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet loft 

'*', See Webb on the Beauties of Poetry.- 

\ 
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All her original brightnefs , nor appeared L E (f T. 

Lefs tha^ archangel ruined ; and the excefs IV. 

Of glory obfcured : As when the fun , new rifeh y 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air , 

Shorn of his beams ; or , from behind , the moon , 

In dim eclipfe , di&ftrous twilight flieds 

On half the nations , and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darkened fo , yet fhone 

Above them all th* Archangel. 

Here concur a variety of fources of the Sublime: 
The principal objedl eminently great; a high 
fuperior nature, fallen indeed, but ereding it- 
felf agairift diftrefs ; the grandeur of the princi- 
pal objedl heightened , by affociating it with fo 
noble an idea as that of the fun fuffering an 
eclipfe ; this pidure Ihaded with all thofe images of 
change and trouble, of darknefs and terror, 
which coincide fo finely with the Sublime emo- 
tion; and the whole expxefled. in a ftyle and 
verfification, eafy, neural, and fimple, but 
magnificent. 

I HAVE fpoken of fimplicity and concifenefs, 
as effential tq Sublime Writing. In my general 
defcription of it, I mentioned Strength , as an- 
other neceffary requifite. The Strength of de- 
fcription arifes, in a great meafure, from a fimple 
concifenefs; but, it fuppofes alfo fomethin^ 
more; namely, a' proper choice of circumftan- 
ces in the defcription, fo as to exhibit the ob- 
jedl in its full and mpft ftriking point o£ view. 
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L E c T. iFor every objed has feveral faces , fo to fpeak, 
ly^ by which it may be prefented to us , according 
to the circum fiances with which we furround 
it; and it will appear eminently Sublime, or 
not, in proportion as all theJTe circumftances are 
happily chofen , and of a Sublime kind; Here 
lies the great art of the writer; and indeed, the 
great difficulty of Sublime defcription. If the 
defcription be too general, and divefted of 
circumft;ances , the objed appears itl a faint 
light ; it . makes a feeble impreffion , or no im- 
preffion at all, on the reader. At the fame time, 
if any trivial or improper cit'cumfl;aiices are tflinr* 
gled, the whole is degraded. 

A STORM oj* tempeft, for iriftadce, is a Su- 
blime bbjeft in nature. But, to render it Su- 
blime in defcription, it is not enough, either to 
give us mere genetal expreflions concerning the 
violence of the tempeft, or to defcribe its com* 
mon, vulgar efFedls, in ovetthroWing trees and, 
houfes> It muft be painted with fuch circumftan*. 
ces as fill the mind with great and awful ideasf. 
This is very happily done by Virgil in th« 
following paCTages 

Ipfe Pater , media nimbortim in node , coriifc4 
Pulmina molitur dextra , quo maxima motu 
Tenra tremit ; fugere ferae ; & mortalia cdrda j 
Per gentes humilis ftravit pavor : Ille , flagranti 
.Aut Atho , aut Rhpdopen , aut alta .Ceraimia telo 
Dejicit*k — ^- ^ Georg* t 



* The Father of the Gods his glory flirouds 4 
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EVErV circumftance in this noble defcfipdon L E c t. 
is the produdlion of an imagination heated and IV. 
aftonifhed vrith the grandeur of the objed. If 
there be any defe A , it is in the words immedia* 
tely following thofe I have qu6tcd; ^Ingeminant 
** Auftri , et denfiflitnus imber ; " where the tranfi* 
tion is made too haftily , I am afraid , from the pre* 
ceding Sublime images , to a thick Ihower ,. ancj 
the blowing of the fouth wind; and (hews how 
difficult it frequently is , to defcend with grace> 
without feeming to fall. 

The high importance of the rule which J have 
been now giving, concerning the proper choice 
of circumftances , when defcription is meant to 
be Sublime, feems to me not to have been fuffi- 
ciently attended to. It has, however, fuch a 
foundation in nature , as rendets the leaft deflex- 
ion from it fatal. When a writer is aiming at the 
beautiful only, his defcriptions may have impro* 
prietics in them , and yet be beautiful ftill. Some 
trivial, or misjudged circumftances , can be over* 

Involv'd in tempefts , and a night of clouds ; 
And froni the middle darknefs flafhing out. 
By fits he deals his fiery bolt$ about. 
Earth feels the motions of het angry Ood ^ ^ 
Her intrails tremble , and her mountains nod , v 
And flying beafls in forefts feek abode. J 

Deep hdrtor feizes every human breaft; 
Their pride is humbled , and their fears confeft \ 
While he , from high his rolling thunders throws j 
And fires die mountains with repeated' blows ; 
The rocks dre from their old foundations rent ; 
The winds redouble ^ aiid the rains augment 

DltYbKN* 

Vol. L G 
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L E c T. looked hy the reader , they mak« only the differ*. 
IV. ence of more or lefs ; the gay, or pleafing eino» 
tioHi which he has raifed, fubfifts ftill. But the 
cafe is quite difFerent with the Sublime. There, 
one trifling circunaftance , one mean idea , is fuffi-* 
cient to deftroy the whole charm. This is owing 
to the nature of the emotion aimed at by Sublime 
defcriptionV which admits of no mediocrity, and 
cannot fubfift in a middle ftate ; but muft either 
highly tranfport us, or, if unfuccefsful in the exe- 
cution, leave us greatly difgufted, and difpleat 
ed : We attempt to rifjj along with the writer; 
the imaginatiati is awakened , and put upon the 
flretch; but it requires to be fupported; and if, 
in the midft of its effort, you defert it unexpedl. 
edly, down it comes with a painful fhock. Whea 
Milton J in his battle of the angels , defcribes 
them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing 
them at one another; there are, in his defcrip- 
tion, as Mr. Addifon has obferved, no circum* 
ftance^ but what are properly Sublime : 

From their foundations loosning to and fro. 
They pluck'd the feated hills , with all their load , 
Kocks , waters , woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 
Up-lifting, bore them in tlieir hands. ■ 

Whereas Claudian , in a fragment upon the war 
of the giants, has contrived to render this idea 
of their throwing the mountains, which is in it- 
felf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous; by this 
fingle circumftance, of one of his giants wilh the 
mountain Ida upon his flioulders, and a river. 
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wKick flo^Vcd from the tnotintain , tunning down L E c t. 
along the giant's back ^ as he held it up in that IV. 
Jpofture* There is a defcrlption too in Virgif which 
I think, i^ cenfurable though niore flightly, in 
this refpedl. It is that of the burning mountain 
iEtna; afubjed certainly very proper to be Avork- 
ed up by a poet into a Sublime defcription ; 

I ^Horrificls jtota ton^t ffitna ruinls* 

Interdumque atram prortimpit ad aethera nubeni 5 
Turbine fumantem piceo j & candente favilla j , 
Attollitqtie.globos flammarttm ^ & fidera lambit. 
Interdiim Ibppulo^, avulfaque viftera montis 
Erigit erudtans ^ liquefadlaqiie faxa fub auras 
Com gemitu glomerat, fundoque exjeftuat iitio** 

E^i III. 9^r* 
Here, after feveral magnificent*images, the Pdet 
concludes with perfonifying the mountain Undei* 
this figure, *^ erudans vifcera cum gemitu,'* 
belching up its bowels with a groan ; which , by " 
likening the mountain to a fick, or drurik perfon, 
degrades the majefty of the defcription* It is to 
tio purpofe to tell us, that the Poet here alludes 
to the fable of the giant Enceladus lying undei? 
mount ^tna; and that he fupprfes his motions 
and toflings to have occafioried the fiery erup- 
tions. He intended the defcription of a Sublime 
' object; and the natural ideas ^ raifed by a bum* 
in'g mountain j are infinitely more lofty , thaci 
the belchings of any giant, how huge foevefi, 

* The port (Capacious , and fecure from wind , 
Is to the foot of thundering iEtna joined ^ , 

G a 
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> £ C T. The debafing eflfedl of the idea which is here 
IV. preftnted, will appear in a ftronger light, by 
feeing what figure it makes in a poem of Sir 
Richard Blackmore's, who, through a monftrous 
perverfity of tafte, had chofen this for the capital 
circumftance in his defcription, and thereby (as 
Dr. Arbuthnot humouroufly obferves, in bis 
Treatife on the Art of Sinking) had reprefented 
the mountain as in a fit of the eholic. 

lEtna , and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled ftores with inbred ftorms of wind 
Blown up to rage ^ and roaring out complain , 
As tom with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring , they caft their dreadful vomit round ^ 
And with their melted bowels fpread the ground. 

Such inftances fhew how much the Sublime 
depends upon a jufl feledion of circumftances ; 
and with how great care every circumftance 
rauft be avoided, which, by bordering in the 
leaft upon the mean, or even upon the gay ot 
the trifling, alters the tone of the emotion. 

By turns a pitchy cloud flie rolls on high , ^ 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, ' r 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the fky. ) 
Oft from her bowels 'maflV rocks are thrown, 
And fliivered by the force , come pieee-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphuf flow , 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 

Dryden. 
Jn this tranflation of Dryden's, the debafing circumftance to 
which I pbjeft in the original, is, with propriety, omitted. 
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I F it fhall now be enquired , What are the Leg t. 
proper fourccs of the Sublime? My anfwer is, IV. 
That they are to be looked for every where in 
nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures, and rhetorical affiftances, that; we can 
cxpedl to produce it. No: it ftands clear, for 
the moft part, of thcfe laboured refinements of 
art It muft come unfought, if it come at all; 
and be the natural offspring of a flrong im agin- 
ation. 

Eft Deus in nobis ; agitante cakfcimus illo. 

Wherever a great and awful objed is prefented 
in nature , or a very magnanimous and exalted 
aflfedion of the human mind is difplayed ; thence, 
if you can catch the impreffipn ftrohgly , and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw 
the Sublime. Thefe are its only proper fources. 
In pdging of any ftriking beauty in compofition, 
^vhether it is, or is not, to be referred to this 
claf?, we muft attend to the nature of the emotion 
which it ^raifes ; and only , if it be of that 
elevating, folemn, and awful kind, which dit 
tinguifhes this feeling , we can pronounce it 
Sublime. 

From the account which I have given of the 
nature of the Sublime, it clearly follows, that it 
is an emotion which can never be long pro- 
traded. The mind , by no force of genius , can 
be kept, for any confiderable time, fo far raifed 
above its common tone; but will, of courfe, 
relax into its ordinary fituation. Neither are the 
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t E c Tt jibilities of any human writer fufficiint to fupply 
IV, a continued run of unmixed Sublime conceptiolis* 
The utmoft we can exped is, that this fire of 
imagination fliould fometimes flafli upon us like 
lightning from heaven , and then difappean In 
Homer and Milton , this effulgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, ^.nd with greater 
luftre than in moft authors. Shakefpeare alfo 
xifes often into the true Sublime. But tio author 
whatever is Sublime throughout. Some, indeed, 
there are, who, by a ftrength and dignity in 

• their conceptions and a curi^ent of high ideas that 

runs through their whole compofition, prefervc 
the reader's mind always in a tone nearly allied 
to the Sublime; for which reafon they may, in 
a limited fenfe, merit the name of continued 
Sublime! writers ; and, in this clafs, Nve wiay juftly 
place Demofthenes and Plato. 

As for what is called the Si^Jblime ftyle, it i^, 
for the moft part, a very bad one; and has no 
relation whatever to the real Sublime, Perfons 
sre apt to imagine, that magnificent words, 
liccuipulated epithets , and a certain fwelHng 
Jcind of expreflion, by rifing above "what is ufual 
or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms , the 
Sublime. Nothing can be more falfe. In all the 
' inftances of Sublime Writing , which I have 
given , nothing of this kind appears ; ^^ God 
53 faid, Let there be light, and there. was light. '^ 
This is ftriking and Sublime, But put it into 
what is commonly called the Sublime ftyle: 
^^ The Sovereign Arbiter of nature , by the 
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„ potent energy of a fingle word y commanded L e c t. 
53 ^e Mght to exift; " and, as Boileau has well IV. 
obferved, the ftyle indeed is raifed, but the 
^thought is fallen. In general, in all good writing^ 
' the Sublime lies in the thought, not in the 
words; and when the thought is truly nobk, it 
wiJf, for the moft- part, clothe itfelfin a native 
dignity of language. The Sublime, indeed, re- 
jcds mean, low, or trivial expreflions; but it is 
equally an enemy to fuch as are turgid. The 
main fecret of being Sublime, is to fay great 
things in few and plain words. It will be found 
to hold , without exception , that the moft 
Sublime authors are the fimpleft in their flyle; 
and wherever you find a writer , who affeds a 
more than ordinary pomp and parade of words , 
and is always endeavouring to magnify his 
fubjed by epithets , there you may immediately 
fufped, that, feeble in fentiment, he is ftudying 
to fupport himfelf by mere expreffion. 

The fame unfavourable judgment we muft 
pafs , on all that laboured apparatus with which 
fome writers introduce a palfage, or defcription ^ 
which they intend Ihall be Sublime; calling on 
their readers to attend , invoking their Mufe , or 
breaking forth into general , unmeaning exclama- 
tions, concerning the greatncfs, terriblenefe, ov 
majefby of the objed, which they are to defcribe* 
Mr. Addifon, in his Campaign, has fallen into 
an error of this kind, when about to defcribei^ 
the battle of Blenheim i 

G 4 
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L E c T. But ! my Mufc ! what numbers wilt thou find 

IV, To fing the furious troops in battle joined? ^ 

Methinks, I hear the drum's tumultuous found. 
The victor's ihouts , and dying groans , confoimd ; &c. 

Introdudions of this kind, are a forced attempt 
in a writer, to fpur up hirafelf, and his reader* 
•when he finds his imagination flagging in vigour. 
It is like taking artificial fpirits in order to fuppljf 
the want of fuch as are natural. By this bbferv- 
ation , however , I do not mean to pafs a general 
cenfure on Mr. Addifon's Campaign, which, ia 
feveral places , is far from wanting merit ; and in 
particular, the noted comparifon of bis hero 
to the angel who rides in the whirlwind and 
dire As the ftorm, is a truly Sublime image. 

The faults oppofite to the Sublime are chiefly 
two ; the Frigid , and the Bombaft. The Frigid 
confifts, in degrading an objed, or fentiment, 
which is Sublime in itfelf , by our mean concep- 
. tion of it; or by our weak, low, and childifh 
defcription of it. This betrays entire abfence, or at 
leaft great poverty of genius. Of this, there are 
abundance of examples, and thefe commented 
upon with much humour, in the Treatife on the 
Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works ; the in- 
ftances taken chiefly from Sir Richard Blackmore. 
One of thefe, I had occafion already to give, in 
relation to mount jEtna, and it were needlefs. to 
produce any more. The Bombafl lies, in forcing 
an ordinary or trivial objed out of its rank, and 
endeavouring to raife it into the Sublime; 
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ar , in attempting to exalt a Sublime yObjedl L e c t. 
beyond aJl natural and reafonable bounds. lY. 
Into this error , which is but too common , 
writers of genius may fometimes fall, by un- 
luckily lofing fight of the true point of the 
Sublime. This is alfo called Fuftian, or Rant* 
Shakefpeare , a great, but incorred genius, is 
not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in 
their tragedies , abound with it 

Thus far of the Sublime; of which I have 
treated fully, becaufe it is fo capital an excel- 
lency in fine writing , and becaufe clear and 
precife ideas on this head are, as far as I know, 
not to be met with in critical writers. 

Before concluding this Ledure , there 15 
one obfervation which I chufe to ipake at this 
time ; I fliall make it once for all , and hope it 
will be afterwards remembered. It is with refpedl 
to the inftances of faults, or rather blemilhes 
and imperfedions , which, as I have done in 
this Ledure , I fhall hereafter continue to take , 
when I can, from writers of reputation. I have 
not the leaft intention thereby to difparage their 
charader in the general. I Ihall have other 
occafions of doing equal juftice to their beauties. 
But it is no- refledion on any human per- 
formance, that it is not abfolutely perfed. The 
talk would be much eafier for me , to colled in- 
ftances of faults from bad writers. But they 
would draw no attention, when quoted from 
books which nobody reads. And I conceive. 
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t'Rcr. that tbe method which I follow, will contribute 
IV. more to make the beft authors be read with 
pleafure, when one properly diftinguifhes their 
beauties from their faults ; and is led to imitate 
and admire only what is worthy of imitation 
and admiration. 
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BEAUTY , AND OTHER PLEASURES OB 

TASTE, 

JOl s Sublimity conftitutcs a paMfeular charadlcr L e c "P 
of compofition, and forms one of the higheft V^ 
excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was 
proper to treat of it at fome length. It will not 
be neceffary to difcufs fo particularly all the 
other pleafures that arife from Tafte, as fome of 
them have lefs relation to our main fubjeA. On 
Beauty only I fhall make feveral obfervations , 
both as the fubjedt is curious , and as it tends to 
improve Tafte , and to difcover the foundation 
of feveral of t]|e graces of defcription and of 
poetry *, 

BfiAUty next to Sublimity , affords , beyond 
doubt, the higheft pleafure to the imagination* 

* See Hutchinfon's Enquiry concerning Beauty and Virtuck 
rHGerard on Tafte , chap, iii. — Enquiry into the Origin of th^ 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. — Elements of Criticifmt 
chap, iii.— Spectator , vol. vi, Eflky on thQ Pleafures o? 
Taft^, 
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t E c T.- The emotion which it raifes', is very diftinguifh- 
V. able from that of Sublimity. It is of a calmer 
kind ; more gentle and foothing ; does not elevate 
the mind fo much , but produces an agreeable 
ferenity. Sublimity raifes a feeling, too violent, 
as I fliowed, to be lading; tlie pleafure arifing 
from Beauty admits of longer continuance. It 
extends alfo to a mu(j^ greater variety of objeds 
than Sublimity; to a variety indeed fo great, 
that the feelings vrhich Beautiful objefts produce, 
differ confiderably , not in degree only, but alfo 
in kind, from one another. Hence, no word 
in the languagi is ufed in a more vague fignifi- 
cation than. SlJuty. It is applied to almoft 
every exterrial objedl that pleafes the eye, or 
the ear; to a great number of the graces of 
writing; to marly difpofitions of the mind; nay, 
to fev^ral objeds of mere abftrad fcience. We 
talk currently of a beautiful tree or fk)wer; a 
beautiful poem; a beautiful charader; and a. 
beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

Hence we may eafily perceive , that , among 
fo great a variety of objeds , to find out fome 
one quality in which they all agtee , and which 
is the foundation of that agreeable fenfation they 
all raife , muft be a very difficult , if not , more 
probably, a vain attempt. Objeds, denominated 
Beautiful, are fo different, as to pleafe, not in 
virtue of any one quality common to them a^ 
but by means of feveral different principles m 
human nature. The agreeable emotion which 
they all laife , is fomewhat of the fame nature ; 
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and therefore , has the common name o£ Beauty L b c t. 
given to it; but it is raifed by different caufes. Y, 

HvPOTHESES, however, have been framed by 
ingenious men , for affigning the fundamental 
quality of Beauty in all objeds. In particular. 
Uniformity amidft Variety , has been infifted 
on as this fundamental quality. For the Beauty 
of many figures , I admit that this accounts in a 
fatisfying manner. But when we cndqavour to 
apply this principle to Beautiful objeAs of fome 
other kind, as to Colour for inftance, or Motion, 
we ihall foon find that it has no place. And 
€ven in external figured objeds, it does not hold, 
that their Beauty is in proportion to their mix^ 
ture of Variety with Uniformity; feeing many 
pleafe us as highly beautiful, which have almoft 
no variety at all; and others, which are various 
to a degree of intricacy. Laying fyftems of this 
kind , therefore, afide , what I now propofe is , 
to give an enumeration of feveral of thofe claffes 
of objeds in which Beauty moft remarkably 
appears; and to point out, as far as I can, the . 
feparate principles of Beauty in each of them. 

Colour affords, perhaps, the fimpleft inftance 
of Beauty , and therefore the fitteft to begin 
with. Here, neither Variety, nor Uniformity, 
nor any other principle that I know, can be 
affigned, as the foundation of Beauty. We can 
refer it to no other caufe but the ftrudure of the 
eye , which dctern\ines us to receive certain 
modifications of the rays of light with more? 
pkafurc than others. And we fee accordingly^ 
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t K c T. that, as the organ of fenfatiorl varies in diffefetlft 
V, perfons, they have their different favourite 
colours. It is probable , that affociation of ideas 
has influence, in fome cafes, on the pleafure 
wrhich we receive from colours. Green , for 
inftatice^ may appear more beautiful, by being 
connefted in our ideas with rural profpedls and 
fcenes; white, with innocence; blue, with the 
ferenity of the flcy. Independent of affociations 
of this kind, all that we can farther obferve 
concerning colours ^is , that thofe chofen for Beauty 
are, generally, delicate, rather than glaring. 
Such are thofe paintings with which nature hath 
ornamented fome of her works , and which art 
ftrives in vain to imitate ; as the feathers of 
feveral kinds of birds, ,the leaves of flowers, 
and the fine variation of colours exhibited by 
the flcy at the rifing and fetting of the fun- 
Thefe prefent to us the higheft inftances of the 
Beauty of colouring; and have accordingly been 
the favourite fubjeds of poetical defcription in 
all countries- 

From Colour we proceed to Figure, which 
opens to us forms of Beauty more complex and 
diverfified. Regularity firft occurs to be noticed 
as a fource of Beauty. By a regular figure , is 
meant , one which we perceive to be formed ac- 
cording to fome certain rule, and not left arbi- 
trary , or loofe , in the conftrudion of its parts* 
Thus, a circle, afquare,atriangle,ora hexagon, 
pleafe the eye, by their regularity, as beau- 
tifujl figures. We muftnot, however, conclude, 
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that all figures pleafe in'proportion to their regular- L e c T. 
itjr ; or that regularity is the fole, or the chief, Y. 
foundation of Beauty in figure. On the contrary, 
a certain graceful variety is found to be a much 
more powerful principle of Beftity ; and is there- 
fore ftudied a great deal more than regularity, 
in all works that are defigned merely to pleafe 
the eye. I am, indeed, inclined to think, that 
regularity appears beautiful to us, chiefly, if not 
only, on account of its fuggefting the ideas of 
fitnefs, propriety, and ufe, which have always a 
greater connection with orderly and proportioned 
forms , than with thofe which appear not con- 
flruded according to any certain rule/ It is clear, 
that nature, *\vho is undoubtedly the moft grace- 
ful artift, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
purfued variety, with an apparent negledl of 
regularity. Cabinets, dOors, and windows, are 
made after a regular form, in cubes and paralle- 
lograms, ^ith exad proportion of parts ; and by 
being fo formed they pleafe the eye; for this 
good reason, that, being works of ufe, they are, 
by fuch figures, the better fuitcd to the ends fcr 
which they were defigned. But plants, flower, 
and leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A 
ftraight canal is an infipid figure , in comparifon 
of the mseanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are 
beautiful; but trees growing in their natural 
wildnefs , are infinitely more beautiful than when 
trimmed into pyramids and cones. The apart- 
ments of a houfe muft be regular in their difpofi- 
tion for the conveniency of its inhabitants; but 
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X E c T, a garden , which is defigned merely for Beauty, 
V- would be exceedingly difgufting, if it had as 
much uniformity and order in its parts as a dwel- 
ling houfc. 

Mr. HoGARTitf^ 111 his Analyfis of Beauty » 
has obferved, that figures bounded by curve 
lines are , in general , more beautiful than thofe 
bounded by ftraight lines and angles. He pitch*- 
es upon two lines, on which, according to 
him , the Beauty of figure principally depends ; 
and he has illuftrated , and fupported his dodrine, 
by a furprifmg number of inftances* The one is 
the Waving Line, or a curVe betiding back- 
wards and forwards, fomewhat in the form of 
the letter S. This he calls the Line of Beauty , 
and fliews how often it is found in (hells, flowers and 
fuch other ornamental works of nature; as it is 
common alfo in the figures defigned by painters 
and fculptors, for the purpofe of decoration. The 
other Line , which he calls the Line of Grace , 
is the former waving curve , twifted round fome 
folid body. The curling worm of a common 
jack is one of the inftances he gives of it. Twift- 
ed pillars, and twifted horns, alfo exhibit it. Lv 
all the inftances which he mentions, Variety 
plainly appears to be fo material a principle of 
Beauty , that he feems not to err much when he 
defines the art of drawing pleafing forms, to be 
the art of varying well. For the curve line , fO 
much the favourite of painters, derives, accord* 
ing to him, its chief advantage, from its per- 
petual 
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petual bending and variation from the ftiff regu^ L e c T. 
larity of the ftraight lifce. V. 

Motion fumiflies another fource of Beauty, 
diftind from Figure. Motion of itfelf is pleaf- 
ing ; and bodies in motion are , " caeteris pari- 
** hfis,'' preferred to thofe in reft. It is , however, 
only gentle motion that belongs to the* Beau- 
tiful ; for when it is very fwift , or very forcible, 
fuch as that ofa torrent, it partakes of the Sublime. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air ; is 
extremely Beautiful ; the fwiftnefs with whicb 
lightning darts through the heavens , is magnificent 
and aftonifliing. And here, it is proper to obferve, 
that the fenfations of Sublime and Beautiful are 
not always diftinguifhed by very diftant boun- 
daries ; but jgre capable , in feveral inftances , o£ 
approaching towards each other. Thus, a 
fmooth running ftream , is one of the moft beau* 
tiful objedls in nature : as it fwells gradually 
into a great river , the beautiful , by degrees , is 
loft in the Sublime. A young tree is a beautiful 
objedl; a fpreading ancient oak, is a venerable 
and a grand one. The calmnefs of a fine morn* 
ing is beautiful; 4:he univerfal ftillnefs of the even- 
ing is highly^ Sublime. But to return to the 
Beauty of motion, it will be found, I think, 
to. hold very generally , that motion in a ftraight 
line is not fo beautiful as in aa undulating, wav* 
ing direction ; and motion upwards is , common* 
ly too , more agre.eable thaii motion downwards, . 
The eafy curling motion of flame and fmoke is to 
be inftanced, as an object fingularly agreeable j 
"Vol. L ' ti 
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l E c T. and here Mr. Hogarth's waving line recurs upofi 
V. us as a principle of Beauty. That artift obferves 
very ingenioufly , that all the common and necef 
fary motions for the bufinefs of life , are perform- 
ed by men in ftraight or plain lines; but that 
aH the. graceful and ornamental movements are 
made in waving lines: an obfervation not un- 
Vorthy of being attended to , by all who ftudy 
the\grace of gefture and adion. 

Though Colour , Figure , and Motion , be fe- 
paratc princq)les of Beauty; yet in many beauti- 
ful objeds they all meet, and thereby render the 
Beauty both greater, and more complex. Thus, 
an flowers , trees , animals , we are entertained at 
once with the delicacy of the colour, with the 
gracefulncfs of the figure , and fomedmes alfo 
with the motion of the obje<Jl, Although each 
of thefe produce a feparate agreeable fenfation , 
yet they are of fuch a fimilar nature , as readily 
to mix and blend in one general perceptipn of 
Beauty, which we afcribe to the whole objeiS 
ds its caufe : For Beauty is always conceived by 
ti's fomething refiding in the objedl which raifcs 
the pleafant fenfation ; a fort 'of glory which 
dwells upon , and invefts it. Perhaps the moft 
complete aflemblage of beautiful objcdls that can 
any where be found , is prefented by a rich na- 
tural landfcape , where there is a fufficient varie* 
ty of objeds: fields in verdure, fcattered trees 
• and flowers, running water ,♦ and animals graz- 
ing. If to thefe be joined , fome of the produc- 
tions of art^ which fuit fuch a fcene ; as a bridge 
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•with arches ovct- a river , fmoke rifing from t ft c t* 
cottages in th^ midft of trees , and the diftanC V. 
view of a fine building feen by the rifmg fun ; 
vre then enjoy, in the higheft perfedtion^ that 
gay, cheerful, and pkcid fenfation which chatac- 
terife$ Beauty. To have an eye and a tafte form- 
ed for catching the peculiar Beauties of fuch 
fcenes as thefe, is a neceffafy fequifite for all 
who attempt poetical defcription* 

Th€ Beauty of the human countenance is mo* 
jre complex than any that whe have yet confidef* 
ed. It includes the Beauty of colour , arifing from 
the delicate {hades of the complexibrf; and the 
Beauty of figure > ariring from the lines which 
form the dififerent features of the facei Bui; the 
chief Beautjr of the countenance depends Upon 
a xnyfteriousexpreffion, which it conveys of the 
qualities of the mind ; of good fenfe , or good 
humouf ; of fprightlinefs , candour ^ ttenevo^ 
lerice , fenfibility , of other amiable difpofitions* 
How it comes to pafs, that a ceirtain conforma* 
lion of features is conrtedled in out idea with 
certain moral qualities; whether we are thought 
by rnftind:, of by experience > to form this cori-» 
nedioU) and to read the mind lA the counte- 
nance ; belongs not to us now to enquire , nor i^ 
indeed eafy to tefolve. The fadl is certain , and 
acknowledged ^ that What gives the human 
countenance its moft diftinguifhing Beauty ^ i* 
what is called its expreflion ♦ or an image , which 
it is conceived to fhe^r of internal moral difpofr 
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4 E c T. This leads to obferve , that there are certain 
V. qualities of the mind which , whether expreffed 
in the countenance , or by words , or by adions, 
always raife in us a feeling fimilar to that of 
Beauty. There are two great ckffes of moral 
qualities; one is of the high and the great vir- 
tues, which require extraordinary efforts , and 
turn upon dangers and fufferings ; as heroifm , 
magnanimity, contempt of pleafures, and con- 
tempt of death. Thefe, as I have obferved in 
21 former Lecture, excite in the fpedlator an 
€;motion of Sublimity and Grandeur. The other 
clafs is generally of the focial virtues , and fuch 
as are of a fofter and gentler kind ; as . compaf- 
fiton, mildnfefs, fricndlhip, and generofity. Thefe 
raife in the beholder a fenfation of pleafure, fo 
much akin to that produced by Beautiful exteipal 
objeds, that, though of a more dignified nature, 
it may, without impropriety, be daffed under 
the fame head: 

A SPECIES of Beauty , diftind from apy I 
have yet mentioned , arifes from defign .or art ; 
or, in other words , from the perception of 
means being adapted to an end; or the parts of 
any thing being well fitted to anfwer the defign 
of the whole. When, in confidcring the ftrudure 
of a tree or a plant, we obferve, how all the 
parts, the roots, the ftem, the bark, and thfl^ 
leaves , are fiiited to the growth and nutriment 
of the whole : much more when we furvey all 
the parts and members of a living animal ; or 
%yben \yc examine any of the curious worki of 
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art ; fuch as a clock, a (hip, or any nice machine ; L e e t, 
thq pleafure which we have in the furvey , is V. 
wholly founded on this fenfe of Beauty. It is 
altogether diflferent from the perception of Beauty 
produced by colour, figure, variety, or. any of 
the caufes formerly mentioned. When I look at 
a watch, for inftance, the cafe of it, if finely 
engraved, and of curious w.orkmanfhip , ftrik^s 
me as beautiful in the former fenfe ; bright 
colour, exquifite polifh, figures finely raifed 
and turned. But when I examine th^ conftrudion 
of the fpring and the' wheels, and praife the ^ 

Beauty of the internal machinery; my pleafure 
then arifes wholly from the view of that admir- 
able art , with which fo many various and com*, 
plicated parts are made ta unite for one purpofe. 
This fenfe of Beauty, in fitnefs and defign, 
lias an extenfive influence over many of our - 
ideas. It is the foundation of the Bccluty which 
we difcovcr in the proportion of doors, win- 
dows, arches, pillars, and all the orders of 
architedure. Let the ornaments of a building 
be ever fo fine and elegant in themfelvcj , yet 
if they interfere with this fenfe of fitnefs and • 
defign , they lofe their Beauty, and hurt the eye, 
like difagreeable objedls. Twifted columns , for 
inftance , are undoubtedly ornamental ; bat as 
they have an appearance of .\Veaknefs , the/ i 

always difpleafe when they are made iife of to 
fupport any part of a building that is malTy, and 
that feemed to require a more fubftantial prop. 
We cannot look upon any work whatever, with- 

Ha 
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t EC T, out being led, by a natural aflbciation of ideas, 
V. to think f^ its end and defign , and of courfe to 
examine the propriety of its parts, in relation 
to this defign and end. When their propriety is 
ckarly difcerned, the work feems always to, have 
fome Beauty ; but when there is a total want of 
propriety, it never fails of appearing deformed. 
Our fenfe of fitnefs and defign, therefore, is fo 
powerful J and holds fo high a rank among, our 
perceptions , as to regulate , ia a great meafure, 
our other ideas of Beauty : An obfervation 
which I the rather make, as it is of {he utmoft 
importance, that all who fludy compofitioq 
:(hould carefully attend to it. For, in an epic 
poem, a hiftory, an oration, or any work of 
genius, we always require, as we do in other 
works , a fitnefs , or adjuftment of means , to 
the end which the author is. fuppofed to have 
in view, Let bis defcription be ever fo rich , or 
bis figures ever fo elegant', yet, if they are out 
of place , if they are not proper parts of that 
whole, if they fuit not the main defign, they 
lofe all their Beauty; nay, from Beauties they 
^re converted into Deformities, Such power has 
our fenfe of fitnefs and congruity, to produce 
^ total transformation of an objedt whofe appear- 
;ince otherwife would ^lave been Beautiful. 

After ^ having jqnentioned f6 ipany variom 
fpecies of Beauty, it now only remains ta take 
notice of Beauty as it is applied to writing or 
difcourfe ; a term commonly ufed in a fenfe 
altogether loofe and undetermined. For it is 
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applied to aH that pieces , cither in ftyle or in L e c t. 
fentiment, from whatever principle that pleafure V. 
flows; and a Beautiful poem or oration means, 
in common language , na other than a good one, 
or one well compofed. In this fenfe , it is plaiq, 
the word is altogether indefinite, and points at 
no particular ^ecies or kind of Beauty. There 
is , however , another fenfe , fomewhat more 
definite, in which Beauty of writing chara^rifes 
a particular mannei^; when it is ufed to fignify 
a certain grace and amoenity in the turn either 
of ftyle or fentinfient , for which fome authors 
have been peculiarly diftinguifhed. In this fenfe, 
it denotes a manner neither remarkably £iblime> 
nor vehemently paffionate, nor uncommonly 
fparkling; but fuch as raifes in the reader an 
eihotion of the gentle placid kind , fimilar to • 
what is raifed by the contemplation of^ beautiful 
objects in nature ;. which neither lifts the mind 
very high, nor agitates it very much, but 
diffufes over the imagination an agreeabfe and 
pleafing ferenity. Mr. Addifon is a writer altOr 
gether of this charadler ; and is one o^ the moft 
proper and precife exatnples that can be givers 
of it Fenelon , the author of the Adventures 
of Telemachus, may be given as another example^ 
Virgil too, though very capable of rifing on 
occafions into the Sublime, yet, in his general 
manner, is diftinguifhed by the charaifter of 
Beauty and^|prace rather than of Sublimity.' 
Among orators, Gcefo has more of the .Beautiful 
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1 EC T. than Demofthenes, whofe genius led him wholly 
V, towards vehemence and ftrength. 

Thus much it is fufficient to have faid upon 
the fubjedl of Beauty. We have traced it through 
a variety of forms ; as next to Sublimity , it is 
the moft copious fource of the Pleafures of 
Tafte; and as the confideration of the different 
appearances , and principles of Beauty , tends to 
the improvement of Tafte in many fubjeds. 

But it is only by appearing under the forms 
of Sublime or Beautiful, that objeds delight the 
imagination. From feveral other principles alfo, 
they derive their power of giving it pleafure. 

NovEtTY, for inftance, has been mentioned 
by Mr. Addifon , and by every writer on this 
fubjedl. An objed which has no merit to 
recommend it, except its being uncommoii or 
new, by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 
Hence that paffion of curiofity, which prevails 
fo generally among mankind. Objeds and ideas 
which have been long familiar, make too faint 
an impreflion to give an agreeable exercife to 
our faculties. New and ftrange objeds roufe the 
mind from its dormant ftate, by giving it a quick 
and pleafmg impulfe. Hence, in a great meafure, 
the entertainment afforded us by fidion and 
romance. The emotion raifed by Novelty is of 
a more lively and pungent nature, than that 
produced by Beauty; but mucl^pliorter in its 
continuance. For if the objed have in itfelf no 
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charms to hold our attention , the fhining glofs L e c t. 
thrown upon it by Novelty foon weai;s off. V. 

Besides Novelty, Imitation is another fource 
of Pleafure to Tafte. This gives rife to what 
IVIr. Addifon terms , the Secondary Pleafures 
of Imagination; which form, doubtlefs, a very 
extenfive clafs. For all Imitation affords foine 
pleafure ; not only the Imitation of beautiful or 
great objeds , by recalling the original ideas of 
Beauty or Grandeur which fuch objeds themfel- 
ves exhibited; but even objedls , which have 
neither Beauty nor Grandeur, nay, fome which 
are terrible or deformed, pleafe us in a fecondary 
or reprefented view. 

The Pleafures of Melody and Harmony belong 
alfo to Tafte. There is no agreeable fcnfation 
we receive, either from Beauty or Sublimity, 
but what is capable of being heightened by the 
power of mufical found. Hence the delight 
of poetical numbers; and even of the more 
concealed and loofer meafures of profe. Wit, 
Humour, and Ridicule likewife open a variety 
of pleafures to Tafte, quite diftind; from any 
that we have yet confidered. 

At prefent it is not neceffary to purfue any 
farther the fubjedl of the Pleafures of Tafte. t 
have opened fome of the general principles; it 
is time now to make the application to our 
chief fubjed. If the queflion be put. To what 
clafs oi thofe Pleafures of Tafte which I have 
enumerated, that Pleafure is to be referred, 
which we receive from poetry , eloquence , or 
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t B c T. fine writing ? My anfwer is , Not to any one , 
Y. but to them all. This fmgular advantage, writing 
and difcourfe poffefs, that they encompafe fo 
large and rich a field on all fides, and have 
power to exhibit, in great perfedion, not a 
iingle fet of objedls only , hut almoft the whole 
of thofe which give Pleafure to Tafte and Ima- 
gination; whether that Pleafure arife from Su- 
blimity, from Beauty in its different forms, from 
Defign and Art, from Moral Sentiment, from 
Novelty, fropa Harmony, from Wit, Humour 
and Ridicule, To whichfoever of thefe the 
peculiar bent of a perfon*s Tafte lies, from fome 
writer or other , he has it always in his power 
to receive the gratification of it. 

Now this high power whicl^ eloquence and 
pjOetry poffefs , of fupplyirig Tafte and Imagin- 
ation with fuch a wide circle of pleafures , they 
derive altogether from their having a greater 
capacity of Imitation and Defcription than is 
poffeffed by any other art. Of all the means 
"which human* ingenuity has contrived for recall- 
ing the images of real objeds , and awakening, 
by reprefentation , fimilar emotions to thofe 
vrhich arc raifed by the original, none is fo full 
and extenfive as that which is executed by words 
and writing. Through the affiftance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, either in the 
\ itiatural or moral world, but what can be ifepre- 
iented and fet before the mind , in colours very 
ftrong ind lively. Hence it is ufual among 
critical writers ^ to fpeafe of Difcourfe as the 
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chief of all the imitative or mimetic arts ; they L E • T« 
compare it with painting and with fculpture, V. 
and in many refpeds prefer it juftly before them. 

This ftyle was firft introduced by Ariftotle 
in his Poetics ; and fince his time , has acquired 
a general currency among modern authors. But, 
as it is of confequence to introduce as much 
precifion as poffible into critical language, I 
muft obferve , that this manner of fpeaking is 
not accurate. Neither difcourfe in general , nor 
poetry in particular, can be called altogether 
imitative arts, Wd muft diftinguifh betWixt 
Imitation and Defcription , which are ideas that 
fhould not be confounded. Imitation is perform- 
ed by means of fomewhat that has a natural 
likenefs and refemblance to the thing imitated, 
and of confequence is underftood by all ; fuch 
are ftatues and pidures, Defcription, again, is 
the raifmg in the mind the conception of an 
objedt by means of fome arbitrary or inftituted 
fymbols, underftood only by thofe who agree 
in the inftitution of them ; fuch are words and 
writing. Words have no natural refembli^nce 
to the ideas or objec"ls which they are employed 
to fignify; but a ftatue or a pidure has a natural 
likenefs to the original. And therefore Imitatioa 
^nd Defcription differ confiderably in their 
liature from each other. 

As far, indeed,, as a poet or .a hiftorian in-^ 
troduces into- his work perfons adually fpeak- 
ing ; and by the words which he puts into their 
na^ouths, r^jwefents the difcourfe which they 
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1/ H c T. might be fuppofed to hold ; fo far his art may 
y. more accurately be called Imitative: and this is 
the cafe in all dramatic compofirion. But in 
Narrative or Defcriptive works , it can with no 
propriety be called fo. Who , for inftance , 
would call Virgil's Defcription of a tempeft, in 
the firft ^ncid , an Imitation of a ftorm ? If wc 
heard of the Imitation of a battle , we might 
naturally think of fome mock fight , or reprefent- 
ation of a battle on the ftage, but would never 
' apprehend , that it meant one of Homer's 

Drfcriptions in the Iliad. V admit , at the fame 
time, that Imitation and Defcription agree in 
their principal efifcA, of recalling by external 
Cgns , the ideas of things which we do not fee. 
But though in this they coincide, yet it fliould 
not be forgotten , that the terms themfelves are 
not fynonymous; that they import different 
means of effedling the fame end; and of courfc 
make different iropreflions on the mind*. 

* Though, in the execution of particular parts, Poetry 
is certainly Defcriptive rather than Imitative, yet there is 
a qualified fenfe in which Poetry , in the general , may be 
termed an Imitative art. The fubjedt of the poet ( as Dr. 
Gerard has fhown in the Appendix to his Eflay on Tafte ) 
is intended to be an Imitation , not of things really exift- 
ihg, but of the courfe of nature; that iy, a feigned re- 
piefcntation of fuch events , or fuch fcenes , as though 
they never had a being , yet might have exifted ; ' and 
which, therefore, by their probability, bear a refemblance 
to nature. It was probably , in this fenfe , that Ariftotle termed 
Poetry a mimetic art. How far either the Imitation or the 
Defcription which Poetry employs, is fupcrior to. the imitative 
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Whether we confider Poetry in particular, L e c t; 
and Difcourfe in general , as Imitative or Def- V. 
criptive; it is evident, that their whole power, 
in recalling the impreffions of real objedls , is 
derived from the fignificancy of words. As their 
excellency flows altogether from this fource , we 
mull, in order to make way for further enquiries, 
begin at this fountain tiea,d. I Ihall , therefore , in 
the next Ledure , enter upon the confideration of 
Language : of the origin, the progrefs, and conftruc- 
tion of which , 1 purpofe to treat at fome length. 

powers of Painting and Mufic , is well fliown- by Mr. 
Harris , in his Treatife on Mufic , Painting , and Poetry. 
The chief advantage which Poetry , or Difcourfe in general 
enjoys is,that whereas,by thei nature of his art,the Painter is con- 
fined to the reprefentation of a fingle moment , writing and di{t 
courfe can trace a tranfadion through its whole progrefs. ^ 
That moment, indeed, which the painter pitches upon 
for the fubjedt of his pidure, he may be faid to exhibit 
with more advantage than die poet or the orator; inat 
much as he fcts before us , in one view , all the minute 
concurrent circumftances of the event which happen in one 
individual point of time, as they appear in nature; whil^ 
Difcourfe is obliged to exhibit thera in fucceffion , and by 
means of a detail, which is in danger of becoming tediou?) 
in order to be clear ; or if not tedious , is in danger k£ 
being obfcure. But to that point of time which he hai 
chofen, the painter being entirely confined , he cannot 
exhibit various ftages of th^ fame acftion or event ; and 
he is fubjedt to this farther defeft , that he can only exhibit 
^ objedls as they appear to the eye , and can very impei». 
fedly delineate charafters and fentiment$ , which are thf 
nobleft fubjeds of Imitation or Defcriptioru The power of 
reprefenting thefe with full advantage , gives a high fuperiority 
K) Difcouffe and Wjiktiyoj ab^y« liiU 9^^ iw.tativ9 «?<• . 
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RISE AND PROGRESS of LANGUAGE* 

L E c T. JriAVING finifhcd xny obfervations on the 
VL Pleafures of Tafte , which were meant to be 
ifitrodudory to the principal fubjed of thefe 
Ledures, I now begin to treat of Language; 
which is the foundation of the whole power of 
eloquence. This will lead to a confidefable dif- 
cuffion ; and there are few fubjedls belonging to 
polite literature, which more merit fuch a dit 
cuflion. I fhall firft give a Hiftory of the Rife 
^nd Progrefs of Language in feveral particulars , 
from its early to its more advanced periods; 
which fhall be followed by a fimilar Hiftory of 
the Rife and Progrefs of Writing. I Ihall next 
give fome account of the Conftrudiori of Lan- 
guage, or the Principles of Univerfal Grammar ; 
and Ihall, laftly, apply thefe obfervations more, 
particularly to the Englifli Tongue *. 

Language, in general, fignifies the expreiffidn 

of our ideas by certain articulate founds, which 

jare ufed as the figns of thofe ideas. By articulate 

' ♦ See Dr. Adam Smidi's Diflcrtation on the Formatiqi 
of Languages; r-Trcatife of the Origin and Progrefs of Lan* 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 1 1 1 

founds, are meant thofe modulations of fimple L E c T# 
voice, or of found emitted from the thorax, VL 
which are formed by means of the mouth and 
its feveral organs, the teeth, the tongue, th« 
lips, and the palate. How far there is any 
natural connexion between the ideas of the mind 
and the founds emitted, will appear from what 
1 am afterwards to offer. But as the natural con- 
nexion can , upon any fyftem , affedl only ^ 
fmall part of the fabric of Language; the con- 
nexion between words and ideas may , in general, 
be confidered as arbitrary and conventional, 
owing to the agreement of men among them* 
felves; the clear proof of which is, that different 
nations have different Languages , or a different 
fet of articulate founds, which they have chofcn 
for communicating their ideas. 

This artificial method of * communicating 
thought, we now behold carried to the high* 
eft perfection. Language is become a vehicle by 
which the moft delicate and refined emotions o£ 

guage, in 4. vols. — Harris's Hennes, or, a Philofophical 
Enquiry concehiing Language and Univerfal Grammar — - 
Effai fur TOriginc des Connaiffances Humaines , par L'Abbi 
Condillac. — Principes de Grammaire, par du Marfais. — * 
Grammaire Generale & Raifonnee — Traite de la Formatioa 
Mechanique des Langues, par le Preiident de Erodes.-— 
Difcours fur Tinegalit^ parmi les Hommes, par Rouffeau.— •! 
Grammaire Generale , par Beauzee. — Principes de la Tra* 
dudion, par Batteux. — Warburton's Divine Legation of 
Mofes , voL iii. — Sandi Minerva , cum notis Perizonii.— * 
Les vrais Principes d^ la Langue Fxantjaife , ^ TAbb^ 
Gkard. 
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L E c T. one mind can be tranfmitted , or , if we may fa 
VI. fpeak, transfufed into another. Not only are 
names given to all objeds around us , by which 
means an eafy and fpeedy intercourfe is carried 
on for providing the neceffaries of life , but all 
the relations and differences among thefe objefts 
are minutely marked , the invifible fentimehts of 
the mind are defcribed , the moft abftradl notions 
and conceptions are rendered intelligible; and 
all the ideas which fcience can difcover, or 
imagination create , are known by their proper 
names. Nay, Language has been carried fo far, 
as to be made an inftrument of the moft refined 
luxury. Not refting in mere perfpicuity , we 
/ req^uire ornament aKo ; not fatisfied with having 
the conceptions of others made known to us, 
we make a farther demand , to have them fo 
decked and adorned as to entertain our fancy; 
and this demand, it is found very poffible to 
gratify. In this ftate , we now find Language. 
In this ftate, it has been found among many 
nations for fome thoufand years. The objedl 
is become familiar ; and , like the expanfe of the 
firmament, and other great objedts, which we 
are accuftbmed to behold, we behold it withorut 
wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the firft 
dawn of Language among men. Refled upon 
. the feeble beginnings from which it muft have 
arifen, and upon the many and great obftacles ' 
which it muft have encountered in its progrefs ; . 
and you will find reafon^ for the higheft aftoniih- 

ment 
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nrent, on viewing the height which it has now L e c t, 
atxained. We admire feverai of the inventions of VL 
art; we plume ourfelves on fome difcoveries 
which have been made in latter ages , ferving to 
advance knowledge , and to render life com- 
fortable; we fpeak of them as the boaft of 
human reafon. But certainly no invention is 
entitled to any fuch degree of admiration as that 
of Language; which, too* muft have been the. 
produA of the firft and rudcft ages, if indeed 
it can be confidered as a human invention at all. 

Think of <he circumftances of mankind when 
Languages began to be formed. They were a 
wandering fcattered rice ; no fpciety among them 
except families ; and the faroily-fociety too very 
imperfedl, as their method of living by hunting 
or pafturage :muft have feparatcd them frequently 
from one another. In this fituation^ when fo 
much divided , and their intercourfe fo rare , 
how could any one fet of founds , or words", 
be generally agreed on as the figns of their 
ideas ? Suppofing that a few , whom chance or 
neceffity threw together, agreed by fome means 
upon certain. figns, yet by what authority could 
thefe be propagated among other tribes or fami- 
lies , fo as to fpread and grow up into a Lan- * 
guage? One 'would think, that in order to any: 
Language fixing and extending itfclf , men muft 
have been previoufly gathered together in confi- 
derable numbers'; fociety muft have been already 
far advanced ; and yet, on the other hand , there 
feems to hav^e been an abfplute neceflity for 

Vol. I. I 
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L E c T. Speech, . f^evious to the formation of Society., 

VL For , by what bond cojuld any multitude of men 

be kept together , »or bb made to join in the 

profecution of any common: intereft , until once , 

by th^ intervention of Speech , they could com- 

' municate their wants and intentions to each 
other? So that, cither how Society could form 
itfelf prcvioully to Language; or how words 
could rife into a Language, previoufly to So- 
ciety formed, feem to be points attended with 
equal difficulty. And when we donfider farther, 
that cutious analogy which p^e^^ils in the con- 
ftrudion of almoft all Languages, and that' deep 
and; fubtile logic on which they are founded, 
difficulties increafe fo much upon us, on all 
hands,, that there feems to be no -Imall reafeml 
for referring the firft origin of all ^Language toj 

^ divine teaching or infpiration- ':r ... 
.But fuppofing Language to hkvb a Divine:: 
original, we cannot, however, fuppdfe, that, 
a perfedl fyftem o£ it was all ^t once given to 
man. It is much more ^ natural to think, that 
God taught our firft parents only fuch Language. 
as fuited their prefent occafions; .Jeaving them, 
as he did in other things to enlarge and: improve 
it as their future neceffities ihould require. Con^. 
fequently, thofe firft rudiments of Speech muft 
have been poor and narrow; and we are at full 
liberty to enquire in what manner , and, by 
wha,t fteps, Language advanced to the ft ate in 
which we now find it. The hiftory which I 
am to give of this progrefs , will fiiggeft feveral 
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tilings, both curious ih tKcmfelves, and ufeful in L £ c T* 
our future difquifitions. ' ' YJ. 

If we fhould fuppofe a period before ' aoy 

-words were invented or known, it ii clear j that 

men could have no othei^ method of communi* 

citing to others what they felt, than by the 

cribs' ^of jiaffion, accoitfpanied witli fuch motions 

and geftures as were farther expreffive of paflion* 

J^of th^fc are the bnly figns which iiature 

teiaches all men, and which are underftood by 

all. One who faW another going into fome 

place where he himfelf had been frightened , 

or expofed to danger , and who fought to warn 

his neighi)ouV of tlie danger, could contrive no 

other way of doing fo , than by uttering thofe 

cries, and making thofe gfeftures, which are the 

figns of fear: juft as Hvo men," ^t thi^ day, 

woiiild fendSavour to make themfelves be under* 

ftobd by each other ^ whp Ihodld' He thrown 

togethfet on a defolate ?flafid , ignorant of one 

another's Language- Thofe exclamations , there* 

fore, which by Gfatifimarians are galled/ Inter* 

je^fti'ofls^ uttered in a ftrotig and paflionate manner, 

wete/' beyond doubt,' the hrft elements or 

beginnfrigs of Speech. . 

WhifN more enlarged cotiimunicatiph became 
lieceffary ^, * and names began to he affigned to 
objcfts, in what manner can we fuppofe men 
to have proceeded in this affignatioR' of names , 
or invention of words? Undoubtedly, by imitat- 
ing » as much as they could , the nature of the 
obje(^ which they named , by the found of the' 

1 2 
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Lb.c T.: name which they gave to it. As a Paiutcr^. 
VI. "who would reprefent grafs, muft employ a gfeea 
colour ; fo , in the begiiwiings of Language, one 
giving a name to any thing harfh or boiftecouSi^. 
would of courfe employ a harlh or boifterou^ 
found. lie could not djo; otherwire, i^ he meant 
to excite , in the Jiearer the idea of that, thing 
which he fou^^ht to name^ To fuppofe v^ordst 
inventetl , or names given , to things, in, .2ij 
manner purely arbitrary, without any grou.nd 
or reafon , is to fuppofe an efifedl without a. 
caufe. 1 here mlift have always been fomc 
ifaotiye which led to the afllgnation of One name 
rather than another; a^id we can conceive no 
xnotiye which would more univerfally operate 
upon men in their firft; efforts towards Lan- 
guage, than a defire to paint by Speech, the 
objeds which they named, in a mannisr more 
or lei!s complete , according as the vo.cal 
organs had it in their power, to c^ffedl.. this 
imitation. _.^ . : 

Wherever objeds were to be named , in 
which founJ, noife, or motion were concerned,- 
the iiniution by words, was ^^bundantly obvipus,^ 
Nothing was more natural, ^ than to .inutaiCe., by 
the found of, the voice, the quality of the found 
or noife >yhich any external objed; mader^and 
to form its name accordingly. Thus? in all 
Languages,^ we find a multitude of words that 
are evidently conftruded upon this principle. 
A certain bird is termed the Cuckoo, from the ^ 
foun^l^ which it emits. Wh^n onp fort of uwin4j 
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IS faid to 'vphijllcj and another to raar ; when ^ t e c t. 
ferpenf is feid to hif$'\ a fly to buz , and falling Yt 
timber to craJi&; when a ftream is faid to flow ^ 
and hail to rattle \ the analogy between the word 
and the thing fignified is plainly difcernihle. 

In the names of objedls which addrefs the 
fight only , where neither noife nor motion ar^ 
concerned , and ftill more in the terms appro- 
priated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to 
fail. Many learned tnen, however v have been 
of opinion , that though , in fuch cafes , it 
becomes more obfcure, yet it is r\ot altogether 
loft; but that throughout the radical words of 
all Languages, there may be traced fome degree 
of correfpondence with the objedl fignified. 
With regard to pioral and intelle dual ideas> they 
remark, that, in every Language, the terms 
Significant of them, are derived from the names 
of fenfible objeds to which they are conceived 
to be analogous; and with regard to fenfible 
objeds pertaining merely to fight , they remai;k, 
that their moft diftinguifhing qualities have 
certain radical founds appropriated to the ex-? 
prejffioa of them, in a great variety of Languages* 
Stability, for inftance, fluidity, hollownefs, 
fmoothnefe, gentlenefs, violence, &c. they imagine 
to be painted by the found of certain letters or 
fyllables, which have fome relation to thofe 
different ftates of vifible objeds , on account of 
an obfcure refemblance which the. organs of voice 
are capable of affuming to fueh external qualities. 
By this natural mechanifm, they imagine all 

1 3 
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Leg t. Languages to have been ^t firft conftrufted, and 
VL, the roots of their capital words fornaed* 

As iar as this fyftem is founded in truth. 
Language appears to be pot altogether arbitrary 
in its origin. Amopg tlie ancient Stoic and 
Platonic Pbilofophers , it was a queftion much 
agitated, *' Utrum nomina rerum fint iiatura, an 
impofuione ?'' (pJo-ei^ 6i(ru ; by which they meant. 
Whether words were merely . conveijtional 
fymbols; of the rife of which no account could 
be gfven , except the pleafure of the firft inven!« 

* The Author , who has carried his (peculations on thi s 
fubjeiftthe fartheft, is the Prefident Des Broffes, in his ^' Traitc, 
55 de la Formation Mechanique des Langues." Some of the^ 
radical letters or fyllables which he fuppofes to carry this ex* 
preflive power in moftknown Languages arc , St, to fignify 
ftability or reft ; Fl , to denote fluency ; CI , a genilQ defccnt ; 
R, what relates to rapid motion; C, to cavity or hollownef^ , 
^c. A century before his time. Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar 
of the Engiifh Language , had taken notice of thefe fignificant 
roots, and reprefented it as a peculiar excellency of our 
Tongue, that, beyond all others, it expreffed the nature of 
the objedts which it names , by employing founds fharper , foft- 
cr , weaker , Wronger , more obfcure , ormoreftridulous, ac* 
cording as die idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He 
gives various examples, Thus, words formed upon St, always 
denote firmne& and ftrength , analogous to the Latin ^o ; as ^ 
fend,ftay , ftaff, flop, ftout , fteady , ftake , ftamp , ftallion , 
ftately , &c. Words beginning with Str , intimate violent force,, 
and energy, analogous to the Greek s-pwvvunwj as, ftrive^ 
ftrength ,'ftrike , ftripe , ftrefs , flruggle , ftride , ftretch , ftrip ^ 
&c. Thr, implies forcible motion; as, throw, throb, thruft, 
through, threaten, thraldom. Wr, obliquity or diftortion; 
as, wry, wreft, wreath, wreftle, wring, wrong, wrangle, 
wrath, wrack, &C. Sw, filent agitation, or lateral ngiotion; 
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tors of Language ? or , Whether there was L e c t* 
fome principle in nature that led to the aflign- VL 
ation of particular names to particular objeds; 
and tbofc of the platonic fchool favoured the 
lauer opinion * ? ^ 

as , fway , fwing , fwerve , fweep , fwim. SI , a gende fall or 
lefs obfervable motion ; as , flide , flip , fly , flit , flow , flack , 
fling. Sp, diflipation or expanfion; as, fpread, Iprout, 
fprinkle , fplit , fpill , fpring. Terminations in Afli , indicate 
fomething ading nimbly and fharply ; as crafli , gafli , 
rafli , flafli , lafli , flafli. Terminations in Ufli , fomething ading 
more obtufely ^d dully ; as , cru(h , brufli , hufh , gufh , 
bhifli. The learned Author produces a great many more 
examples of the fame kind, which feem to leave no doubt, 
that the analo^cs of found have had fome influence on 
the formation of words. At the fame time , in all fpe- 
culations of this kind , there is fo much room for fancy 
to operate, that they ought to be adopted with much 
caution in forming any geperal theory. 

* Vid. Plat, in Cratylo. ." Nomina verbaque non pofitu 
** fortuito , fed quadam vi & ratione naturae fada efle , 
" P. Nigidius in Granimaticis Commentariis docet ; rem fane 
" in philofophiae diflertationibus celebrem. . . ". . In eam rem 
^' multa argunienta dicit, cur videri poflint verba eflenatu- 

^' ralia , magis quam arbitraria Vos , inquit , cum dicimus, 

" motu quodam oris conveniente ^ cum ipfius verbi demon- 
^' ftratione utimur, & labias fenfim primores emovemus, 
" ac fpiritum atque animam porro verfum , & ad eos quibus- 
^' cum fermocinamur intendimus. At contra cum dicimus . 
^' Nos y neque prdfufo intentoque flatu vocis , neque pro- 
" jedis labiispronunciamus; fed et fpiritum et labias qoafi 
*' intra nofmet ipfos coercemus. Hoc idem fit et in eo 
** quod'dicimus , /« , & ego , & ntibi , & tibi. Nam ficuti 
^* cum adauimus & abnuimus,motus quidam ille vel capitis vel 
" oculorum , a natura rei quam fignificat , non abhorret , ita 
^ in his vocibus quafi geftys quidam oris & fjpiritus natu. 

14 
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I E c T. This principle, hdwevcr, of a natural rclatiori 
VI. between words and objedls, can only be applied 
to Language in its moft fio^ple and primitive 
ftate. TbovJgh, iq every Toqgue , fome remains 
of it, as I have fhewn above, can be traced, 
it were utterly in vain to fearch for it throughout 
the whole conftrudlion of any modern Language. 
As the multitude pf terms increafe in every 
* nation , and the immeqfe field of Language is 
filled up, words, by a thoufand fanciful and 
irregular methods of derivation and compofition, 
come to deviate widely from the primitive 
charader of tKeir roots, and to lofe all analogy 
or refemblance in found to the things fignified. 
In this ftate we now find Language. Words, as 
we now employ them , taken in the general , 
may be confidered as fymbols , not as imitations j 
as, arbitrary, or inftituted, not natural figns 
of ideas, but there can ^e no doubt , I think , 
that Language , the nearer we remount to its 
rife among m^n , will be found • to partake 
more of a natural expreflion. As it Could be 
originally formed on nothing but imitation, it 
would , in its primitive ftate , be more piduref- 
que; much more barren indeed, and narrow in 
the circle of its terms, than now; but fo far as 
it went, more expreflive by found of the thii^ 
fignified. This, then, may be affumed as one 

^^ rails eft. Endem ratio eft in Graecis quoque vocibus 
quam effe in noftris ?inimadvertimus. " 

A, Gellius, Nodt, Atticae, lib. x. cap. 4. 
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tharaAer of the. firft ftate, or beginnings, of L E c tr 
Language , among every fayage tribes YI. 

A SECOND charader of Language, in its early 
ftate, is drawn from the manner in which words 
were at firft pronounced, or uttered, by men* 
Interjeftions.I fhowjed, orpaffionate exclamations, 
were the firft elements of Speech. Men laboured 
to communicate their feelings to one another, by 
thofe expreffive cries and geftures ^vhich nature 
taught them. After words, or names of objeds, 
began'>to be invented, this mode of fpeaking, 
by*liatural figns, could not be all at once difufed. 
For Language, in its infeincy, muft have beea 
extremely barren ; and ^ there certainly was a 
period, among all rude nations, Avhen conver- 
fation was carried on by a very few words, 
intermixed with many exclamations and earneft 
geftures. The fmall ftock of words which men 
as yet pofieffed, rendered thofe helps abfdiutely 
neceffary for explaining their conceptions; and 
rude , uncultivated men, not having always at 
halnd even the few words which they knew, 
would naturally labour to make themfelves un- 
derftood , by varying their tones of voice , and 
accompanying their tones with the'moft fignifi- 
car*t gefticulations they could make. At this 
day, when perfons attempt to fpeak in any 
Language which they poffefs imperfedly, they 
have recourfe to all thefe fupplcmental methods, 
in order to render themfelves more intelligible. 
The plan too, according to which I have 
0lp^yn, tb^ Language was originally conftruded. 
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L E c.T^ Upon refemblancc or analogy, ay far as -M^r-as 
Vt poflible, t^ .the thing figni tied , would naturally- 
lead men to utter their words with more cmpha- 
fis and force , as Jong as Language was a fort of 
painting by means of found. For all thole 
reafons this may be affumed as a principle, ^that 
the pronunciation of jthe earlieft Languages was 
accompanied with more gefticulation , and with 
more and greater inflexions of voice, than what 
we now ufe; there was more adlion in it; and 
it was more upon a crying or finging t6«ie. 

To this manner of fpeaking, neceffity firft 
gave rife. But we mufl obferve, that, after 
this neceffity had, in a great meafure, ceafed, 
by Language becoming, in procefs of time^ 
more extenfive and copious, the ancient manner 
of Speech ftill fubfiftcd among ms^ny nations; 
and what had arifen from neceffity, continued 
to be ufed for ornament. Wherever there was 
much fire and vivacity in the genius of nations, 
they were naturally inclined to a mode of con^ 
verfation^ which gratified the imagination fo' 
much; for, an imagination which is wami, is 
always prone to ^ throw both a great deal of 
adlion, and k variety of tones, into difcourfe. 
Upon this principle. Dr. Warburton accounts 
for fo much (peaking by adion, as we find 
among the Old Teftament Prophets ; as whea* 
Jeremiah breaks the potter's veffcl , in fight of 
the people; throws a book intd the Euphrates; 
puts on bonds and yokes; and carries out his 
houfehpid ftufif; all' which , he imagines , mi^hi 
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be fignificant modes of expreflion , very natural L b c T. 
in thofe ages, when men were accuftomed to VL 
explain themfelves fo much by aftions and 
geftures. In like manner , among the Northern 
American tribes, certain motions and adions 
were found to be much ufed as explanatory of 
their meaning, onfall their great occafions of 
intercourfe \vith each other; and by the belts 
and ftrings of wampum , which they gave and 
received , they were accuftomed to declare their 
meaning, as much as by their difcourfes. 

With regard to inflexions of voice, thefc 
are fo natural, that, to fome nations, it has 
appeared eafier to exprefs diflferent ideas, by 
varying the tone with which they pronounced 
the fame word, than to contrive word3 for all 
their ideas. This is the pradice of the Chinefe 
in particular. The number of words in their 
Language is feid not to be. great; but, in fpeak- 
ing , they vary eacli of their words on po lefs 
thaa five diflferent tones, by which they make 
the fame word fignify five different things. This 
muft give a great appearance of roufic or finging 
to their Speech. For thofe inflexions of voice 
which , in the infancy of Language , were no 
more than harfli or diflbnant cries, muft, as 
Language gradually poliflies , pafs into more 
fmooth and mufical founds; and hence isformedj 
what we call - the Profody of a Lanjguage. 

I r is remarkable , and deferves attention, that, 
both in the Greek and Roman Languages, thisj* 
mufical and gefticulating pronunciation was 
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L B c T. retained in a very high degree. Without having 
VL ' attended to this , we will be at a lofs in under- 
ftandiog feveral paffages of the Claffics, which 
. relate to the public fpeaking , and the theatrical 
entertainments, of the ancients. It appears, from 
fnany circumftances , that the profody both of 
the Greeks and Romans, •was carried much 
farther than ours , or that they fpoke with more , 
and ftronger, inflexions of voice than we ufe. 
The quantity of their fyllables was much n?ore 
fixed than in any of the modern Languages, and 
rendered much more fenfible to the ear in 
pronouncing them. Befides quantities , or the 
difference of fhort and long, accents were placed 
upon moft of their fyllables , the acute , grave , 
and circumflex ; the ufe of which accents we 
have now entirely loft, but which, we know, 
determined the fpeaker's voice to rife or fall. 
Our modern pronunciation muft have appeared 
to them a lifelefe monotony. The declamation 
gf their orators , and the pronunciation of dieir 
adors upon the ftage, approached to the nature 
of recitative in mufic; was capable of being 
marked in notes, and fupported with inftruments; 
as feveral learned men have fully proved. And 
if this was the cafe, as they have fliown, among 
the Romans, the Greeks,- it is well known, 

, were'ftill a more mufical people than the Ro- 

mans, and carried their attention to tone and 
pronunciation much farther in every public 
exhibition. Ariftotle, in his Poetic$, cohfidera 
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tbc mufic of Tragedy as one of its chief and Lec .T,; 
moft effential parts. ! , .VL 

Tap cafe was parallel, with regard txy geftures: 
for ftrong' tones, and animated geftures, we 
may obferve, always go together, Adion is 
treated of by all the ancient critics, as the chief 
quality in every public fpeaker.' The adion, 
both of the orators and the players in Greece 
and Rome , was far more vehement than what 
•we are accuftomed to. Rofcius would have' 
feemed a madman to us. Gefture was of fuch 
confequcnce upon the ancient ftage, that there 
is reafon for believing, that, on fome occafions, 
the fpeaking and theading part were divided, 
which , according to our ideas , would form a 
ftrange exhibition ; one player fpokc the words 
in the proper tones , while another performed / 
the correfponding motions and geftvires. We, 
learn from. Cicero, that it was a conteft be- 
tween' him and' Rofcius , whether he cpuld ex- 
prefs a fentimentin a greater variety of phrafes, 
or Rofcius in a greater variety of intelligible 
fignificant geftures.. At laft, gefture . came to^ 
engrofs the ftage wholly; for, under the reigns 
qi A uguftus jand Tiberius, the fayqpri^e enter-, 
t^inment of the Public was the pantomime,; 
which. was. carried on entirely by^mute gefticul- 
ation. The people, were moved, and wept at 
it, as much as at tragedies ; and the paflion for 
it became fo ftrong, that laws were obliged to 
be made, for reftraining the Senators from ftu- 
dying the pantomimf ^ art Now, thpugh in . 
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t E c T. declamations and theatrical exhibitions, ho&k 
VI. ton^ and gefture were y doubtlefs , carried much 
farther thail in common difcourfc ; yet public 
fpeaking , of any kind , muft , in every country^ 
bear fome proportion to the manner that is 
Hfed in converfation ; and fuch public entertain- 
ments as I have now mentioned, could never 
have been relifhed by a nation , whofe tones and 
gefturefs , in difcourfe ^ were as languid as tnirs. 
When the Barbarians fpread themfelves over 
the Roman Empire, thefe more phlegmatic 
nations did not retain the accents , the tones 
and geftures , which neceflity at firft introduced, 
and cuftont and fancy afterwards fo long fupport* 
cd, iri the Greek andJp.oman Languages. As 
the Latin Tongue was loft in their idioms, fo 
^ .the charader of fpeech and pronunciation began 
to be changed throughout Europe. Nothing of 
the fame dttentioii was j^aid to the mufic of 
Language J or to the pomp of declamation , and' 
theatrical adlion. Both converfation and public 
fpeaking became more fimple and plain , fuch 
as we now fincj it; without that enthufiaftic 
mixture of tones and geftures , which diftinguifh- 
cd the ancient nations. At the reftoration of 
letters, the genius of Language was fo ' niuch 
altered, and the manners of the people become 
fo different , that it was Ho eafy matter to un- 
derftand what the Ancients had faid , concerning 
their declamati(Jqs and public fpedlacles. Our 
plain manner of fpeaking, in thefe northern coun- 
tries , expreffes the paffions with fuffident ienergy, 
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to move thofe wh5 are not accdftomed to any L e c t. 
inore vehement manner.' But , uaddubtedly , VL 
more varied tones , and more Animated motions , 
carry a natural exp region of warmer feelings. 
Acccwdingly y ' in different modern Languages,' 
the profody of Speech partakes niorfc of mufic , 
in proportion to the livelinefs and fenfibility 
ef the people. A Frenchman both varies* 
his accents , and geniculates whife he fpeak^i: 
much more than an Englifliman; An 'Italian, a^ 
great deal more than either. Mtifical pronun- 
ciation and expreflfive gefture are, to this day, 
the diftindion of Italy. ,. = 

From th.e pronunciation of Language, let U5- 
proceed , in the third place , to- confider of the 
Style of Language in its moft early flate, and 
of its progrefs in tliis refped alfo. As the mari^ 
tier in which meri at firft uttei'ed thej^ words ^ 
anA' maintained converfation , was ftrong and 
expreffive, enforcing their imperfe^y expreffed 
ideds by cries and geftures; fo the Language' 
which they ufed . could be no Other than fuHf 
of figures and metaphors, not correal indeed,' 
but forcible and picfturefque. ■ 

.'We are aptl upOH a fuj^ei-ficifil • View, t(^ 
imagine , that thofe modes of expreflion which' 
are called Figures of Speech , ar^ among the chief 
refinements of Speech, not invented till after- 
Language had advanced to its later periods , and 
mankind were brought into a^ polilhed ftate;' 
and that, then, they were devifed By Orftoirt 
and Rhetoricians. The quite contrary of tJfl^ 
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J. B c T. is the truth: Mankind never employed fo many 

VL figures of Speech, as when they had hardly any 

vrords for expreffing their meaning. - .: 

For firft, the want of proper nanies for every 
object, obliged them to ufe<me name for many; 
and , of courfe , to exprefe themfelves by comr. 
parifons, metaphors, allufions^ ajid all thofe 
fubftituted fornis of Speech . which render Lan-^ 
guage figurative, Next , as the objefts wirfu 
which they were moft converfatit, were tho. 
fenfible, material objeds around them, names 
would be given to thofe objeds long before 
words were invented for fignifying the difpofx* 
lions of the naind, or any fo^t of moral and 
jntelledual ideas. Hence , the - early Language 
of n^en being entirely made; up of words 
defcriptive of fenfible obje^s, it became,^ 
of neceflifey, extremely nietaphoriical. v For, tO' 
fignify any defire'or paflion, or ahy ad or iich: 
ing of the mind; » they had no precife expreffioii) 
which was appropriated to that purpofe-, but- 
Vere undef- a neceility of painting the emotion ^ 
or paffion, which they felt, by allufion to thofe 
fenfible objeds which had moft relation to it^; 
anid which could render it^ iq fome fort , vifible 
to others. , :. 

But it was not neceffity alone, that gave 
rife to this figured ftyle. Other' cir cum ftaacer 
alfo , at the commencement of , Language , con* 
tribufed to it. In the infancy of all fpcieties, men; 
are fnuch under, the dominion of imaginatioa; 
and paffion. They live Icattered and di%)erfcid;* 

they 
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they ~are unacquainted with the courfe of L £ c t« 
things; they are > every day, meeting with new VI. 
and ftrange objeds* .Fear and furprife, wonder 
and aftonifhment , are their moft frequent pafliong* 
Their Language will neceffarily partake of this 
eharader of their minds. They will be prone 
to exaggeration and hyperbole* They will b^ 
given to defcribe every thing with the ftrongeft 
colours, and moft vehement expreffioAs ; infinitely 
more than men living in the advanced and cuL 
tivated periods of Society, when their iitoagin*- 
ation is more chafteiled j their paffions are mOtt 
taitied , and a wider experience hm rendered the 
objeds of life more familiar to them. Even the 
manner in which t before fhowed that the firft 
tribes of men uttered their words, would have 
confiderable influence on their ftyle. Wherevet 
ftrong exclamiations , tones, ^nd geftiires, enter 
much into conVeriation , the imagination is al- 
ways more exercifed; a greater effort of fancy 
aiiJ paffion is excited Gonfequently , the fancy 
kept awake ^ and rendered more fprightly by 
this mode of Utterance, operates upon ftyle ^ 
and enlivens it more. 

These reafonings are eonfirtned by undoubted 
fadls. The ftyle of all the moft early Languages, 
among nations who are in the firft and rude 
periods of Society, is found, without exception, 
to be full of rigutes ; hvperbolical and pidurefque 
in a high degree* We have a ftriking inftance 
of this in the American Languages, which are 
known, by the moft authentic accounts^ to be 

Vol. L K 
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t E c T. figurative to excefs. The Iroquois and Illinois, 

VL carry on their treaties and public tranfadions 

with bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of 

ftyle , than we ufe in our poetical produdions*. 

Another remarkable inftance is, the -flylc 

of the Old Teftament, which is carried on by 

. * conftant allufions to fenfible objeds. Iniquity,, 

* Thus, to give an inftance of the fingular ftyle of 
thefe nations , the Five Nations of Canada , when enter- 
ing on a treaty of peace with us^expreffed themfelve» 
by their Chiefs , in the following Language : ^' "We are 
^* happy in having buried under ground the red axe ^ 
^^ that has fo ofi^n been dyed with the blood of our bre- 
" thren. Now, in this fort, we inter the axe, and plant 
** the tree of Peace. We plant a tree , whofe top will 
^^ reach the Sun ; and its branches fpread abroad , fo 
^^ that it fliall be feen afar off. May its growth never 
" be ftifled and choked ; but may it fhade both your 
" country and ours with its leaves ! Let us make faft its 
^^ roots , and extend them to the utmoft of your colonies. 
^' If the French Ihould come to fliake this tree , wewould 
*' know it by the motion of its roots reaching into our 
^* country. May the Great Spirit allow us to reft in tran- 
^* quillity upon our mats, and never again dig up the axe to 
^' cut down the tree of Peace ! Let the earth be trod 
" hard over it, where it lies buried. Let a ftrong ftreom 
^^ run under the pit, to wafli the evil away out of our 
^* fight and remembrance.-^The fire that had long burned 
** in Albany is extinguifhed. The bloody bed is wafhed 
^* clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 
*^ now renew the covenant chain of frieridfliip. Let it 
^' be kept- bright and clean as filver, and not fuffered 
^^' to contradl any ruft. Let not any one pull away his arm from 
** it." Thefe paffages are extraded from Cadw^ader 
^ Coldcn's Hiftory of the Five Indian Nations ; where 
it appea/s , from the authentic documents he produces , 
thatfuch is their genuine ftyle. 
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or guilt, IS exprefled by** a fpotted garment; '' L E c t. 
mifcry^, by *' drinking the cup of aftonifh- VL 
ment;" rain purfuits, by ^feeding on allies;" 
a finful life / by " a crooked path ;" profperity, 
by •«' the candle of the Lord jfhining on our 
head;'* and the like, in innumerable inftances4 
Hence, we have been accuftomed to call this 
fort of ftyle, the Oriental Style; as fancying ic 
to be peculiar to the nations of the Faft: Where- 
as, from the American Style, and from many 
other inftances , it plainly appears not to have 
been peculiar to any one region or climate ; buc 
to have been common to all nations , in certain 
periods of Society and Language, 

Hence, we may receive fome light concern- 
ing that feeming paradox , that Poetry is more 
ancient than Profe. I fliall have occafion to 
difcufs this point fully hereafter , when I come 
to treat of the Nature and Origin of Poetry* Ac 
prefent, it is fufficient toobferve, that, from what 
has been faid, it plainly appears, that the ftyle of 
all Language muft have been originally poetical ; 
ftrongly tindured with that enthufiafm , and 
that defcriptive, metaphorical ejtpreflion 'which 
diftinguilhes Poetry. 

As Language , in its progfefs , began to grow 
more copious, it gradually loft that figurative 
ftyle, which was its early character. When 
men were furnifhed with proper and familiar 
names for every objed, both fenfible and moral, 
they were not obliged to ufe fb many circum- 
locutions. Style became more precife, and, pf 
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JL E c T. courfe , more Timple. Imagination too , in pro- 
VL portion as Society advanced , held lefs influence 
over mankind. The vehement manner of fpeak- 
ing by tones and geftures, became not fo uni- 
verfal. The underftanding Was more exercifed ; 
the fancy, lefs. Intercourfe among ttiankind be- 
coming more extenfive and frequent, clearnefs 
of ftyl6, in fignifying their meaning to each 
other . ,\Vas the , chief objedl of attention. In 
place of Poets , Philofophers became the inftrudl- 
ors of men; and, in their reafonings on all 
different fubjeds, introduced that plainer and 
fimplef ftyle of •compofition , which we now 
call Profe. Among the Greeks , Pherecydes 
of Scyros , the mafter of Pythagoras, is recorded 
to have been the firft, who, in this fenfe, com- 
pofed any writing in profe: The ancient meta- 
phorical and poetical drefs of Language , was 
now laid afide from the intercourfe of men, and 
referved for thofe occafions only, on which 
ornament waS' profeffedly ftudied.^ 

Thus I have purfued the Hiftory of Language 
through fome of/ the variations it has undergone: 
I have confidered it . in the firft ftrudure , and 
compofition , of words ; in the manner of utter- 
ing or pronouncing words ; and in the ftyle and 
charadler of Speech. I havie yet to confider it 
in another view, refpedling the order and ar- 
rangement of words; when we fhall find a pro- 
grefs to have taken place ^ fimilar to what I have 
been now iUuftrating. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS of LANGUAGE^ 
AND OF WRITING, 
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HEN we attend ta the order in which L B c t. 
words are arranged in a fentence , .or fignificantj VII. 
propofiUbn , wq find a very remarkable difference 
between the ancient and the modern Tongues^ 
The confideration of this will ferve to unfold 
farther the genius of Language , and to (how. 
the caufes of tbofe alterations, which it has 
undergone, in the progrefs of Society. 

In order to conceive diftindly the nature of 
that alteration of which I now fpeak ^ let us go^ 
back ^ as we did formerly , to the n[ioft early 
period of Language. Let us figure to ourfelves 
^ Savage , who beholds fome objedl , fuch as 
fruit, which raifes his defire, and who requefts 
another to give it to him. Suppofing our Sa^ 
vage to be unacquainted with words , he would, 
in that cafe, labour to make himfelf be under- 
stood , by pointing earneftl^ at the objcdl whicH 
be defired , and uttering at the fame time a. 
paflionate cry. Suppofing him to have acquired 
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L E c T, words , the firft word which he uttered would , 
VIL o£courfe, be the name of that objed;. He would 
not exprefs himfelf , according to our Englilh or- 
der of conftrucflion , " Give me fruit i " but ac- 
cording to the Latin order, ^' Fruit give me"; 
*' Fru^um da mihi : " For this plain reafon , that 
his attention was wholly direded towards fruit ^ 
the defired objcd. This was the exciting idea ; 
the objed which moved him to fpeak 5 and , of 
courfc, would be the firft named. Such an 
arrangement is precifely putting into words the 
gefture which nature' taught the Savage to make, 
before he was acquainted with words ; and there- 
fore it may be depended upon as certain , that 
Jib would fall moft readily into this arrange^ 
nient. 

Accustomed now to a different niethod of 
ordering our words , we call this an inverfion , 
nnd confider it as a' forced and unnatural order 
of Speech. But though not the moft logical, it 
is, however, in one view, the moft natural 
order; bccaufe, it is the order fuggefted by 
imagination and defire, which always impel us 
to mention their objcd in the firft place. We 
might therefore conclude, a priori^ that this 
would be the order in which words were moft 
commonly arranged at the beginnings of Lan- 
guage ; and accordingly we find, in fadl, that^ 
in this order , words are arranged in rpoft of the 
ancient Tongues ; a5 in the Greek and the La- 
tin i and it is faid alfo^ in the Ruffian, the 
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Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and feveral of the Ameri- L b c t, 
can Tongues. VIL 

In the Latin Language , the arrangement 
which moft commonly obtains^ is , to place firft^ 
in the fentcnce, that word which exprefles the 
principal objedl of the difcourfe , together with • 
its circumftances; and afterwards, the perfon, or 
the thing, that ads upon it. Thus Salluft, 
comparing together the mind and the body; 
*' Animi imperio , corporis fervitio , magis 
utimur ;'* which order certainly renders the 
fentence more lively and ftriking , than when it 
is arranged according to &ur Engliih conftrudion ; 
"We make moft ufe of the diredion of the 
*'foul, and of the fervice of the body."* The 
Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the 
imagination, which naturally runs "firft to that 
which is its chief objed ; and having once named 
it, carries it in view throughout the reft of thc 
fentence. In the fame manner in poetry : 

Juftum & tenacem propofiti virum , 
Nan: civium ardor prava jubentiuiUji 

Non vultus inffantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit folida, 

fevery perfon of tafte muft be fenfible , that heje 
the words are arranged with a much greater re- 
gard to the figure which the feveral objeds 
make in the fancy, than our Engliih conftrudion 
admits; which would require the "Juftum & 
tenacem propofiti virum , " though , undoubtedly, 
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L K 9. T. the capital objed in the fentence , to be thrown 
VIL into the laft place. 

I HAVE feid , that , in the Greek and Roman 
Languages, the mbft common arrangement is, 
%o place that firft which ftrikes the imagination 
* of the fpeaker moft. I do not^ however, pre- 
tend , that this holds without exception. Some* 
times regard to the harmony of the period 
requires a different order; and in Languages 
fufceptible of fo much mufical beauty, and 
pronounced with fo much; tone and modulation 
as yrevc ufed by thofe nations ^ the harmony of 
periods was aq objedl carefully ftudied. Some-* 
times top, attention to the perfpicuity, to the 
force , or to the artful fufpenfion of the fpeaker*s 
fneaning, alter this order; and produce fueh va- 
rieties in the arrangement, that it is not eafjr 
^o reduce them to any one principle. But, in 
j^eneral this was the genius and character of 
inoft of the ancient Languages, to give fuch full 
liberty to the collocation of words , as allowed 
them to affum^ whatever order was moft ^gree- 
?ible to the fpeaker s imagination. The Hebrew 
is , indeed , an exception : which , though not 
altogether without in verfions, yet employs them 
Iffs frequently, and approaches nearer to the 
Englifli conftrudion, than either the Greek or 
Hhe Latin. 

All the modern Languages of Europe have 
adopted a different arrangement from the ancient. 
|p dieirprofe cpmpofitions, very little variety 
is admitted in the collocation of words; they 
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are moftly fixed to one order ; and that order is, L e c t^ 
what may be called , the Order of the Under^ YIL 
Handing. They place firft in the fentence, the 
perfon or thing which fpeaks or ads ; next , its 
9dion ; and laftly , the objed of its adion. So 
that the ideas are made to fuccecdj to one another 
not according to the degree of importance 
which the feveral objeds carry in the imagin- 
ation , but according to the of der of uature and 
of time. 

An Englifli writer, paving a compliment to 
a great man , would fay tnus : " It is impoflible 
^ for me to pafs over , in filence , fuch remarfc- 
** able mildnefs, fuch fingular and unheard of 
^^ clemency , and fuch unufual moderation , in 
^- the exercife of fupreme power.'* Here we 
have , firft prefented to us , the perfon who 
fpeaks. " It is impoflible for me;'* next, what 
that perfon is to do , ^' impoflible for him to pafs 
" ov^r in JiUncc;'' and laftly, the objed which 
moves him fo to do, "the mildn^efe, clemency, 
" and moderation of his patron." Cicero , from 
whom I have tranflated thefe words , juft reverf- 
es this order ; beginning with the objed , placing 
that firft which was the exciting idea in the 
fpeaker's mind, and ending with the fpeaker and 
his adion. " Tantam manfuetudinem , tam in- 
^' ufitatam inauditamque clenjentia.n[i., tantumque 
^ in fumma poteftate rerum omnium modun\, 
•* tacitus nullo modo praeterire poQum." (Orad 
pro Marcell.) 
. The Latin order is. moxc animated 5^ <he 
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I/E c T. Englilh, more dear and diftindl^ The Romaas 
VIL generally arranged their words according to the 
order in which the ideas rofe in the fpeaker's 
imagination. We arrange them according to the 
order in which the underftanding direAs thofe 
ideas to be exhibited, in fucceffion, to the view 
of another. Our arrangement , therefore , appears 
to be the confequence of greater refinement 
in the art of Speech; as far as clearnefs in 
communication is underftood to be the end of 
Speech. 

In poetry , where we are fuppofed to rife 
above the ordinary ftyle, and to fpeak the 
Language of fancy and paflion , our arrangement 
is not altogether fo limited; but fome greateif 
liberty is allowed for tranfpofition , and inver- 
fion. Even there , however , that liberty is con- 
fined within narrow bounds, in comparifon of 
the Ancient Languages. The different modern 
Tongues vary from one another , in this refpedt 
The French Language is , of them all , the moft 
determinate iri the order of its words , and ad- 
tnits the leaft of inverfion, either in profe or 
poetry. The Englilh admits it more. But the 
Italian retains the moft of the ancient tranfpofi- 
tive charader , though one is apt to think, at the 
«xpence of a little pbfcurity in the ftyle of fome 
of their author^, who deal moft in thefe tranf- 
, pofitions. 

It is proper ,. next , to obferve , that there is 
one circumftance in the ftrudure of all the mo- 
dern Tongues, which, of neceffity, limits their 
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arrangement, in a great meafurc, to one fixed L e c T. 
and determinate train. We have difufed thofe Vll. 
differences of termination ^ which, in the Greek 
and Latin, diftinguifhed the feveral cafes of 
pouns , and tenfes of verbs ; and which , thereby, 
pointed out the mutual relation of the feveral 
>yordsf in a fentence to one another , though the 
related words were disjoined, and placed in • 
different parts of the fentence. This is an al- 
teration in the ftrudure of Language , of which 
I Ihall have occafxon to fay more in the next 
Ledlure. One obvious efFedl of it is , that wc 
have now, for the moft part, no way left us to 
ihow the clofe relation of any two words to one 
another in meaning, but by placing them clofe 
to one another in the period. For inftance ; the 
Romans could, with propriety, exprefs themfeU 
ves thus : 

Extindhim nymphae crudcU fiinero Daphnim 
Flebant ■ " ' ' "' 

Becaufe **Extindlum & Daphnim," being both 
in the acctifative cafe, this fhowed, that the 
adjedive and the fubftantive were related to 
each other, though placed at the two extremities 
of the line; and that both were governed by 
the aAive verb "Flebant," to which "nymphae" 
plainly appeared to be the nominative. The 
different terminations here reduced all into order, 
and made the connexion of the feveral words 
perfedly clear. But let us tranflate thefe words 
Jitefally into Engliih , according to the Latin 
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L E c x^ arrangement'; "Dead the nymphs by a cruel fate 
YIL w Daphqis lamented; and they become a perfeiSt 
• rickUe, in which it i$ impoffible to find any 
meaning. 

Ir was by means of this contrivance , which 
obtained in almoft all the ancient Languages , of 
varying the termination of jjouns and verte, and 
thereby pointing out the concordance and the 
government of the words, in a fentence, thact 
they enjoyed fo much liberty of tranfpofition , 
and could marflial and arrange their words in 
any way that gratified the imagination, or 
pleafed the ear. When Language came to be 
modelled by the northern nations who overran 
the empire, they dropped the cafes of nouns, 
and the dififerent termination of verbs , -with the 
mqr^ e<ife, becaufe they placed no great value 
upon the advantages arifing fr9m fuch a ftrudure 
of Language. 1 hey were attentive only to 
clearnefs, and copioufnefs of expreffion. They 
aieither regarded much the harmony of fpund, 
nor fought to gratify the imagination by the 
collocation of words. They fludied folely to 
exprefs themfelves in fuch a manner as fiiould 
exhibit their ideas to others ia the moft diftlncfl 
and intelligible order. And hence, if our Lan^ 
guage, by reafon of the fimple arrangement of 
its words, pofTefles lefs harmony, lefs beauty, 
and lefs force, than the Greek or Latin ; it is, 
however, in its meaning more obvious and plain/ 
Thus I have fhown what the natural Progrefe 
of Language has been, in feveral material article^; 
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and this account of the Genius and Progrefs of L E c T, 
Language, lays a foundation for many obferva* VIL 
tions, both curious and ufeful. From what has 
been faid, in this, and the preceding Ledlure, 
it appears, that Language was, at firft, barren 
in words, but defcriptive by the found of thefe 
words ; and exprcfEve in the manner of uttering 
them, by the aid of fignificant tones and geftures: 
Style was figurative and poetical: arrangement 
was fanciful and lively. It appears, that, in 
all the fucceffive changes which Language has 
undergone, as the world advanced > the under- 
{landing has gained ground on the fapcy and 
imagination. The Pfogrefs of Language, in 
this refpedl, refembles the progrefs of age in 
man. The imagination is moft vigorous and • 
predominant in youth; with advancing years, 
the imagination cools, and the underftanding 
ripens. Thus Language, proceeding from fterility 
to copioufnefs, hath, at the fame time, pro- 
ceeded from vivacity to accuracy ; from tire and 
cnthufiafm, to coolnefs and precifion. Thofe 
charaders of early Language, defcriptive found, 
vehement tones and geftures, figurative ftyle, 
and inverted arrangement, all hang together, 
have a mutual influence on each other; and have 
all gradually given place, to arbitrary founds, 
calm pronunciation, fimple ftyle, plain arrange- 
fnent. Language is become, in modern times, 
more corred, indeed, and accurate, but^ however, 
lefs ftriking aui animated : la it$ ancient ftate , 
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L E c T, more favourable to poetry and oratory; in its 
VII. prefent, to reafon and philofophy. 

Having finilhed my account of the Progrefs 
of Speech , I proceed to give an account of the 
Progrefs of Writing, which next demands our 
notice; though it will not require fo full a 
difcuffion as the former fubjedl. 

Next to. Speech, Writing is, beyond doubt, 
the moll ufeful art of whith men are poffeffed^ 
It is plainly an improvement upon Speech, and 
therefore muft have been pofterior to it in order 
of time. At firft, men thought of nothing more 
than communicating their thoughts to oi^ an- 
other, when prefent, by means of words, or 
founds, which they uttered. Afterwards,, they 
devifed this further method , of mutual commu- 
nication with one another, when abfent, by 
means of marks or charaders pr,efented. to the 
eye , which we call Writing. 

Written charaders are of two forts. They 
are either figns for things , or figns for words. 
Of the former fort, figns of things, arc the 
pidures., hieroglyphics, and fymbols, employed 
by the ancient nations ; of the latter fort , figns 
for words, are the alphabetical charadlers, now 
employed by all Europeans. Thefe two kinds 
of Writing are generically , and effentially^ 
diftind. 

Pictures were, undoubtedly, the firft tffay 

towards Writing. Imitation is fo natural to 

I man, that, in all ages, and among all nations, 

(bmc methods have obtained, of copying or 
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tracing the likenefs of fenfible objeAs. Thofe L b c x. 
methods would foon be employed by men for VII. 
giving fome imperfedl information to others, at 
a diftance, of what had happened; or, for 
prefer ving the memory of fads which they 
fought to record. Thus, to fignify that one 
man had killed another, they drew the figure 
of one man ftretched upon the earth, and of 
another Handing by him with a deadly weapon 
in his hand. We find, in fadl, that, when 
America, was firft difcovered, this was the only 
fort of Writing known in the kingdom of 
Mexico. By hiftorical pidures, the Mexicans 
are faid to have tranfmitted the memory of the 
moft important tranfadlions of their empire. 
Thefe , however , muft - have been extremely ' 
imperfedl records; and the nations who had no 
other, muft have been very grofs and rude. 
Pidlures could do no more than delineate 
external events. They could neither exhibit 
the connexions of them, nor defcribe fuch 
qualitijcs as were not vifible to the eye, nor 
convey any idea of the difpofitions , or words, 
of men. 

To fupply, in fome degree, this defcdl, 
there arofe , in procefs of time , the invention 
of what are calfed , Hieroglyphical Chara Aers ; 
which may be confidered ^s* the fecond ftage 
of the Art of Writing. Hieroglyphics confift 
in certain fymbols , which are made to ftand for 
invifible objedts, on account of an analogy or 
refemblahce which fuch fymbols were fuppofed 
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L E c T. to bear to the objecfls. Thus, an eye, \vas 
VIL the hieroglyphical fymbol of knowledge; a 
circle, of eternity, which has neither beginning* 
, nor end. Hieroglyphics , therefore , were a more 

refined and extetifive fpecies of painting. PidlUres 
delineated the refemblance of external vifible 
objeds. Hieroglyphics painted iilvifible objeds, 
by analogies taken from the external world* 
. Among the Mexicans*, were found fome 
traces of hieroglyphical charaders, intermixed 
with their hiftorical pidures. But Egypt was 
the country where this fort of Writing was 
moft ftudied, and brought into a regular art. 
In hieroglyphics, was conveyed all the boafted 
wifdom of their priefts. According to the pro- 
perties which they afcribed to animals, or the 
qualities with which they fuppofed natural ob- 
jeds to be endowed, they pitched upon them 
to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of moral 
objeds; and employed them in their Writing 
for that end. Thus, ingratitude was denomin- 
ated by a viper ; imprudence , by a fly ; wifdom, 
by an ant; vidory, by a hawk; a dutiful child, 
. by a ftork; a man univerfally fhunned, by an 
eel , which they fuppofed to be found in company 
.with no other lifh. Sometimes they joined 
together two or more of thefe hieroglyphical 
charaders; as, a'ferpent with a hawk's head; 
to denote nature , with God prefiding over it* 
But, as many of thofe properties of objeds 
yhich they affumcd for the foundation of their 
hieroglyphics, were merely imaginary, and the 

allufions 
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allufibns drawn from theih were forced an^ L e; g t* 
ambiguous; as the conjundioii of their char^fters yij, 
rendered them ftill more obfcur^, ^nd muft havp 
icxpreffed very indiftindlly the connedionS and 
relations of things; this fort of Writing coul4 
be no other than senigmatical , and confuf^d, in 
the higheft degree ; and niuft have been a very 
imperfedt vehicle of knowledge of any kind, 

It has been imagined , that hieroglyphics were 
an invention of the Egyptian priefts, for con- 
cealing their learning from common view \ an4 
that, upon this account, it was preferred by 
them to the alphabetical method of Writings 
But this is certainly a miftake* Hieroglyphics 
were, undoubtedly, employed, at firft from 
^eceflity, not from choice or refinement; and 
would never have been thought of, if alphabeir 
ical charaders had been known. The nature of 
the invention plainly fhows it to have beeq one 
of thofe grofs and rude eflays towards Writing, 
which were adopted in the early ages of the 
world ; in order to extend farther the fir()j 
method which they had employed of fimple 
pidures , or reprefentations of yifible objed^, 
Indeed , in after-tiiiies , when alphabetical 
Writing was introduced into Egypt, and the 
hieroglyphical was , of courfe^ fallen into difufe, 
it is known , that the priefts ftill employed the 
hieroglyphical cbaradcrs , as a facred kind of 
Writing, now become peculiar to tbemfelvesf^ 
and ferving to give an ^ir of myftery to their 
learning and religion* In this ftat^, the Ore^k^ 

Vol. h ' h 
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L E c T. foimd hieroglyphical Writing, when they began 

VII. to have intercourfe with Egypt; and fome of 

their writers miftook this ufe, to which they 

found it applied , for the caufe that had given 

rife to the invention. 

As Writing advanced, from pidures of vifible 
objedts, to hieroglyphics, or fymbols of things 
invifible ; from thefe latter , it advanced , among 
fome nations, to fimple arbitrary marks which 
ftood for objeds, though without any refem- 
blance or analogy to the objeds fignified. Of 
this nature was the method of Writing pradlifed 
among the Peruvians. They made ufe of fmall 
cords, of diflFerent colours; and by knots upon 
thefe, of various fizcs, aiid differently ranged, 
they^ contrived figns for giving information, 
and communicating their thoughts to one an- 
other- 

Of this nature alfo , are the written charaders, 
which are nfed to this day, throughout the 
great empire of China. The Chinefe have no 
alphabet of letters, or fimple founds, which 
compofe their words. But tvcry fingle charader 
which they ufe in Writing, is fignificant of an, 
idea; it is a mark which (lands for fome one 
thing, or obred. By confequence, the number 
of thefe charaders muft be immenfe. It muft 
correfpond to the whole number of objeds, or 
ideas, which they have occafion to exprefs ; that 
is , to the whole number of words which they 
employ in Speech: nay, it muft be greater than 
the number of words j one \yord, by varying 
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the tone, -with which it is fpokeh, may be L E c x, 
made to fignify feveral different things. They YIL 
are faid to have feventy thoufand of thofe writ- 
ten charadlers. To read and write them to per- 
fedtton , is the ftudy of a whole life ; which 
fubjeds learning, among them , to infinite difad- 
vantage; and muft have greatly retarded the 
progreis of all fcience. 

Concerning the origin of thefe Chinefe char- 
adlers, there have been different opinions, and 
much controverfy. According to the moft pro- 
bable accounts , the Chinefe Writing began, like 
the Egyptian, with pictures, and hieroglyphical 
figures. Thefe figyres being , in progrefs , ab- 
breviated in their form , for the fake of writing 
them eafily, and greatly enlarged in their num- 
ber, paffed, at length, into thofe marks or 
charadlers which they now ufe, and which have 
fpread themfelves through feveral nations of the 
Haft. For we are informed, that the Japanefe, 
the Tonquinefe, and the Coroeans, who fpeak 
different languages from one another, and from 
the inhabitants of China , ufe , however , tbe 
fame written characters with them; and, by this 
means, correfpond intelligibly with each other 
in Writing, though ignorant of the Language 
fpoken in their feveral countries; a plain proof, 
that the Chinefe charaders , like hieroglyphics, 
independent of Language, are figns of things, 
not of words. 

We have one inftance of this l!ort of Writing 
4n Europe. Our cyphers, as they are called, or 

L 2 
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Lec^t. arithmetical figures, i, 2, 3, 4, &c. which wc 
VII. have derived from the Arabians, are fignificant 
marks, precifely of the fame nature with the 
Chinefe charadlers. They have no dependence 
on words; but each figure reprefents an objed; 
reprefents the number for which it ftands; and, 
accordingly, on being prefented to the eye, is 
equally underftood by all the nations who have 
agreed in the ufe of thefe cyphers, by Italians, 
Spaniards, French, and Englifh, however differ- 
ent the Languages of thofe nations are from one 
another, and whatever diflferent names they give, 
in their refpedive Languages, to each numer- 
ical cypher. 

As far, then, as we have yet advanced, no- 
thing has appeared which refembles our letters , 
or which can be called Writing, in the fenfe 
we now give to. that term. What we have 
hitherto feen, were all dired figns for things, 
and made no ufe of the medium of found , or 
words; either figns by reprefentation , as the 
Mexican pidures^; or figns by analogy, as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; or figns by inftitution , 
as the Peruvian knots, th^ Chinefe charaders, 
and the Arabian cyphers. 

At length, in different nations , men became 
fenfible of the imperfedion, the ambiguity, and 
the tedioufnefs of each of thefe methods of 
communication with one another. They began 
to confider, that by employing figns which 
iliould ftand not diredly for things , but for the 
words which they aifed in Speech for naming 
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thefe things, a confiderable advantage \vould L e c t. 
be gained. For they refleded farther, thai VIL 
though the number of words in every Language 
be, indeed, very great, yet the number of 
articulate founds, which are ufed in compofmg 
thefe words, is comparatively fmalL The fame 
fimple founds are continually recurring and re- 
peated; and are combined together, in various 
ways , for forming all the variety of words 
which we utter. They" bethought tliemfelves^ 
therefore, of inventing figns, not for each word^ 
by itfelf, but for each of thofe fimple founds 
which we employ in forming our words; and^ 
by joining together a few of thofe figns , they 
faw that it would be pradicable to exprefs , ia 
Writing , the whole combination of founds 
which our words require. 

The firft ftep , in this new progrefs , was the 
invention of an alphabet of fyllables, which 
probably preceded the invention of an alphabet 
of letters , among fome of the ancient nations ; 
and which is faid to be retained, to this day^ 
in JEthiopia, and fome countries of India. By 
fixing upon a particular mark, or charader, for 
every fyllable in the Language, the number of 
charaders , neceffary to be ufed in Writing , was 
reduced within a much fmaller compafs than the: 
number of words in the Language. Still, how- 
ever , the number of charaders was great; 
and muft have continued to render both reading 
and writing very laborious arts. Till, at laft, 
fome happy genius arofe; and tracing the founds 

L3 
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L E c T. made by the human voice, to their moft fimple 
VII. elements, reduced them to a very few vowels 
and confonants, and, by affixing to each of thefe 
the figns which we now call Letters, taught 
men how, by their combinations, to put into 
Writing all the diflFerent words , or combinations 
of found , which they employed in Speech. By 
being reduced to this fimplicity, the art of 
Writing was brought to its higheft ftate of per- 
fedlion; and, in this ftate, we now enjoy it in 
kll the countries of Europe. 

To whom we are indebted for this fublime 
and refined difcovery, does not appear. Con- 
cealed by the darknefs of remote antiquity, the 
great inventor is deprived of thofe honours 
which would ftill be paid to his memory, by all 
the lovers of knowledge and learning.^ It appears 
from the books which Mofes has written , that , 
among the Jews , and probably among the 
Egyptians , letters had been invented prior to 
his age The univcrfal tradhtion among the 
ancients h, that they were firft imported into 
Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician; who, ac- 
cording to the common fyftem of chronology, 
was contemporary with Jofhua; according to 
Sir Ifaac Newton's fyftem , contemporary with 
King David. As the Phoenicians are not known 
to have been the inventors of any art or fcience, 
though , by means of their extenfive commerce, 
they propagated the difcoveries made by other 
nations, the moft probable and natural account 
«>f the origin of alphabetical charaders is, that 
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they took rife in Egypt, the firft civilized L e c t. 
kingdom of which we have any authentic VIL 
accounts , and the great fource of arts and polity 
among the ancients. In that country, the favour- 
ite ftudy of hieroglyphical charadCTS, had 
direded much attention to the art of Writing. 
Their hieroglyphics are known to have been 
intermixed with abbreviated fymbols , and arbi- 
trary marks; whence, at laft, they caught the 
idea of contriving marks , not for things merely, 
but for founds. Accordingly, Plato' (in Phxdro) 
cxprefsly attributes the invention of letters to 
Theuth, the Egypyan, who is fuppofed to have 
been the Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. 
Cadmus himfelf, though he paffed from Phoenicia 
to Greece, yet is affirmed, by feveral of the 
ancients , to have been originally of 1 hebes in 
Egypt. Moft prgbably, Mofes carried with 
him the Egyptian letters into the land of Canaan; 
and there being adopted by the Phoenicians, 
who inhabited part of that country, they were 
tranfmitted into Greece. 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into 
Greece was imperfec^:, and is faid to have 
containe4* only fixteen letters. The reft were 
afterwards added, according as figns for proper 
founds were found to be wanting. It is curious 
to obferve ,vthat the letters which we ufe at this 
day, can be traced back to this v©ry alphabet 
of Cadmus, The Roman alphabet, which obtains 
with us , and with moft of the European nati- 
ons , is plainly formed on the Greek , with a 
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L E T» few variations. And all learned men obferve, 
Vll. that the Greek charaders, efpecially according 
to the manner in which they are formed in the 
oWeft infcriptions, have a remarkable conformity 
with the Hebrew or Samaritan charaders, which, 
it is agreed , arc the fame with the Phoenician, 
or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek 
characflers from left to right , according to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew manner of Writing, and 
they are nearly the fame. Befides the confor- 
iTiity of figure , the names or denominations of 
the letters, alpha, beta, gamma, &C. and the 
order in which the letters are arranged, in all 
the feveral alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek , and Roman, agree fo much, as amounts; 
to a demonftration , that they were all derived 
originally from the fame fource. An invention 
fo ufeful and fimple , \Vas gf eedily received by 
mankind, and propagated with fpeed and facility 
through many different nations. 

Th;% letters were, originally, written from 
the right hand towards the left; that is, in a 
contrary order to what we now pradife. This 
manner of Writing obtained among the Afly- 
rians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and 'Hebrews; 
and from fome very old infcriptions, appears 
to have obtained alfo among the Greeks. 
Afterwards, the Greeks adopted a new method, 
of writing their lines alternately from the right to 
the left, and from the left to the right, which 
. was called Bouftrophidon \ or , writing after the 

( tnanner in which oxen plow the ground. Of 
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this, feveral fpecimens ftill remain ; particularly the L K c T. 
infcription on the famous Sigsean monument; and VIL 
down to, the days of Solon, the legiflator of 
Athens, this continued to be the common method 
of Writing. At length , the i;notion from the 
left hand to the right being found more natural 
and commodious, the pradice of Writing, in 
this diredion, prevailed throughout ?ill th? 
countries of Europe. 

Writing -was long a kind of engraving. 
Pillars, and tables of ftone, were firft employed 
for this purpofe, and afterwards, plates of the 
fofter metals, fuch as lead. In proportion as 
Writing became more common, lighter and more 
portable fubftances were employed. The leaves, 
and the bark of certain trees, were ufed in fome 
countries ; and in others , tablets of wood » 
covered with a thin coat of foft wax , on which 
^he impreflion was made with a ftylus of iron. 
iti later times, the hides of animals, properly 
prepared and polilhed into parchment , were the 
nioft common materials. Our prefent method 
of writing on paper, is an invention of no great- 
er antiquity than the fourteenth century. 

Thus I have given fome account of the Pro- 
grefs of thefe two great arts , Speech and Wri. 
ting; by which men's thoughts are communicat- 
ed, and the foundation laid far all knowledge 
and improvement. Let us conclude the fubjed, 
with comparing, in a few words, fpoken Lan- 
guage , and written Language ; or vrords utter- 
ed in our hearings with words reprefented to 
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I E c T. the eye ; where we fhall find feveral advantages 
VIL and difadvantages to be balanced on both fides* 
The advantages of Writing above Speech are, 
that Writing is both a more extenfive, and a 
more permanent method of communicationr 
More extenfive ; as it is not confined within 
the narrow circle of thofe who hear our words, 
but, by means of written characters, we can 
fend our thoughts abroad, and propagate them 
through the world ; we can lift our voice , fo 
as to fpeak to the moft diftant regions of the 
earth. More permanent alfo; as it prolongs this 
voice to the moft diftant ages; it gives us the 
means of recording our fcntiiiients to futurity, 
and of perpetuating the inftrudive memory of 
paft tranfadlions. It likewife affords this advan- 
tage to fuch as read, above fuch as hear, that, 
having the written characters before their eyes, 
they can arreft the fenfe of the writer. They 
can paufe, and revolve, and compare, at their 
leifure, one paffage with another; whereas, the 
voice is fugitive and pafling; you muft catch 
the words the moment they are uttered, or you 
lofe them for ever. 

But, although thefe be fo great advantages 
of written Langjuage, that Speech, without 
Writing, would have been very inadequate for 
the inftrudion of mankind ; yet we muft not 
forget to obferve, that fpoken Language has a 
great fuperiority over written Language , in 
point of energy or force. The voice of the 
living Speaker, raake^ an impreflion on the 
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mind, much ftronger than can be made by the Leg T- 
perufal of any Writing. The tones of voice, the VII. 
looks and gefture , which accompany difcourfe, 
and which no Writing can convey, render dif- 
courre , when it is well managed , infinitely more 
clear, and mare'expreffive, than the moft accurate 
Writing. For tones, looks, and geftures, are natural 
interpreters of the fentiments of the mind. They 
remove ambiguities; they enforce impreflions ; 
they operate on us by means of fympathy, 
which is one of the moft powerful inftruments 
of perfuafion. Our fympathy is always awakened 
more, by hearing the Speaker, than by reading 
his works in our clofet Hence , though Writing 
may anfwer the purpofes of mere inftrudion, 
yet all the great and high efforts of eloquence 
muft be made, by means of fpoken , not of 
written , Language. 
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STRUCTURE op LANGUAGE. 

L E c T. XaFTER having given an account of the Rife 
VIIL and Progrefs of Language , I proceed to treat of 
its Structure , or of General Grammar. The 
Strudlure of Language is extremely artificial ; 
^nd there are few fciences, in which a deeper, 
or more refined logic , is employed , than in 
Grammar. It is apt to be flighted by fuperficial 
thinkers, as belonging to tbofe rudiments of 
knowledge, which were inculcated upon us in 
our earlieft youtli. But what was then incul- 
cated before we could comprehend its principles; 
would abundantly repay our ftudy in maturer 
years; and to the ignorance of it, muft be attri- 
buted many of thofe fundamental defcds which 
appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical 
accuracy on the principles of General Grammar ; 
and , what is more to be regretted , fewer fl:ill 
have thought of applying thofe principles to the 
Englilh Language. While the French Tongue 
has long been an objedl of attention to many 
able and ingenious writers of that nation , who 
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have confidered its conftrudion, and deternrtined L e c T. 
its propriety with great accuracy , the Genius VIII. 
and Grammar of the Englifh , to the reproach of 
the country , have not been ftudied with equal 
care , or afcertained with the fame precifion. 
Attempts have been made , indeed , of late , to- 
wards fupplying this defedl; and fome able wri- 
ters have entered on the fubjed; but much 
remains yet to be done. 

I DO not propofe to give any fyftem , either 
of Grammar in general , or of Englilh Grammar 
in particular. A minute difcuffion of the niceties 
of Language would carry us too much off 
from other objects , which demand our attention 
in this courfe of Ledures. But I propofe to 
give a general view of the chief principles relat- 
ing to this fubjed, in obfervations on the fe- 
veral parts of which Speech or Language is 
compofed ; remarking, as I go along, the pecu- 
liarities of our own Tongue. After which, I 
fhall make fome more particular remarks on the 
Genius of the EnglijQh Language. 

The firft thing to be confidered, is,ithe di- 
vifion of the feveral par-ts of Speech. The eflen- 
tial parts of Speech are the fame in all Lan- 
guages. There muft always be fome words which 
denote the names of objeds, or mark the fub- 
jed of difcourfe ; other words , which denote 
the qualities of thofe objeds, and exprefs what 
we affirm concerning them; and other words, 
which point out their connedions and relations. 
Hence , fubllantives , pronouns , adjedives , verbs. 
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L E C T. prepofitions , and conjundions, muft ncceffarily 
VIII. be found in all Languages. The moft fimple 
and comprehenfive divifion of the parts of 
Speech is , into fubftantivt^s , attributives , and 
connedives *. Subftantives , are jill the words 
which exprefe the names of objeds, or the 
fubjeds of jdifcourfe; attributives, are all the 
words which exprefs any attribute, property, or 
adion of the former,- connedives, are what 
exprefs the connedions , relations , and depen- 
dencies, which take place among them. The 
common grammatical divifion of Speech into 
eight parts; nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 
adverbs, prepofitions, interjedions , and con- 
jundions , is not very logical , as might he 
eafily fhewn; as it comprehends, under the 
general term of nouns , both fubftantives and 
adjedives, which are parts of Speech generically 

* Quincflilian informs us , that tliis was the mofl: anc'cnt 
divifion. ^' Turn videbit quot & quae funt partes orationis. 
^^ Quanquam de numero parum convenit. Veteres enim, 
'' quorum fuerant Ariftoteles atque Theodides , verba raodo , 
^* & nomina, & convindiones tradiderunt. Videlicet, 
*^ quod in verbis vim fermonis, in nominibus materi^m 
'' ( quia alterum eft quod loqtiimur , alterum de quo loqui- 
^' mur. ) , in convindionibus autem complexum eorum effe 
^' judicarunt ; quas conjundiones a plcrifque dici fcio ; fed 
• '' haec videtur ex (rwhmcii magis propria tranflatio. Paulatim 

" a philofophicis ac maxime aftoicis, audus eftnumerus; 
^' ac primiim convindionibus articuli adjedi ; poft pra:po- 
'' fitiones ; nominibus , appellutio , deinde pronomen ; 
*^ deinde miftum verbo paidcipium; ipfis verbis ^ advert 

bia. Lib, L cap. iv. 
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and cfiTentially diftind; while it makes a feparate L e c t# 
part of fpeech of participles , which are no other VIIL 
than verbal adjedlives. However, as thefe are 
the terms to which our ears have been moft 
famiiiarifed , and , as an exad logical divifion is 
of no great confequence to our prefent purpofe, 
it will be better to make ufe of thefe known 
terms than of any other. ^ 

Wb are naturally led to begin with the con- 
fideration of fubftantive nouns, which are the 
foundation of all Grammar, and may be con- 
fidered as the moft ancient part of Speech. For, 
afTuredly, as foon as meh had got beyond fimplc 
interjedlions , or exclamations of paffion, and 
began to communicate themfelves by difcourfe, 
they would be under a neceflity of affigning 
names to the objedls they faw around them ; 
which, in Grammatical Language, is called, the 
Livention of fubftantive nouns*. And here, 

* I do not mean to aflert , that , among all nations , 
the firft invented words were fimple and regular fubftantive 
nouns. Nothing is more difficult and uncertain , than to 
afcertain the precife fteps by which men proceeded in the 
formation of Language. Names for objeds muft , doubt- 
lefs , have arifen in the moft early ftages of Speech. But , 
it is probable , as the learned author of the Treatife , On 
the Origin and Progrcfs of Language ^ has fhown (vol. 
i. p. ni« 59sO> that, among feveral favage tribes , fome 
of the firft articulate founds that were formed , denoted a 
whole fentence rather than the name of a particular ob- 
je(fl ; conveying fome information , or expreffmg fome de- 
fires or fears , fuited to the circumftances in wliich that 
tribe was placed, or relating to the bufinefs they had 
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t K c T, at our firft fetting out , fomewhat curious occurs* 
VIII. The individual objeds which furtound us, arc 
infinite in number. A favage, wherever he 
looked, beheld foreft^ and trees. To give fepa- 
rate names to every one of thefe trees , would 
have been an endlefs and impradicable undertak- 
ing. His firft objedt was , to give a name to 
that particular tree , whofe fruit relieved his 
hunger, or whofe {hade proteded him from the 
fun. But obferving , that though other trees were 
diftinguifhed from this by pecuHar qualities of 
fize or appearance, yet, that they alfo agreed 
and refembled one another , in . certain common 

jnoft frequent occafion to carry on ; as , the lion is coming, 
the river is fwelling , &c. Many of their firft words , it 
is likewife probable , were not fimple fubftantive nouns , 
but fubftantives , accompanied with fome of tliofe attri- 
butes , in conjundtion with which they were moft fre- 
quently accuftomed to behold them; as, the great bear, 
the little hut , the wound made by the hatchet ,. ^c. Of 
all which , the Author produces inftahces from feveral of 
the American Languages; and it is, undoubtedly, fuitable 
to the natural courfe of the operations of the human mind , 
thus. to begin with particulars the moft obvious to fenfe, 
and to proceed , from thefe , to more general expreffions. 
He likewife obferves, that the words of thofe primitive tongues 
are far firom being , as we might fuppofe them , rude and 
fhort, and crowded with confonants ; but^ onthe conuary , 
arc , for the moft part , long words , and full of vowels. 
This is the confet^uence of their being formed upon the 
natural founds which the voi^e utters with moft eafe, 
a little varied and diftinguilhed by articulation; and he 
ftiows this to hold , in fad , among moft of the barbarou$ 
Languages which are known. 

qualities^ 
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qualities , fuch as fpringing from a root , and L k c x. 
bearing branches and leaves , he formed , in his IV. 
mind , fome general idea of thofe common quali- 
ties , and ranging all that poffeffed them under 
one clafs of objeds , he called that whole clafs , 
a tree. Longer experience taught him to fubdivide 
this genus into the feveral fpecies of oak , pine 
afli , and the reft , according as his obfervation 
extended to the feveral qualities in %vhich thefe 
trees agreed or differed. 

But , ftill , he made ufe only of general terms 
in Speech. For the oak , the pine , and the afh ^ 
were nances of whole claffes of objeds ; each of 
which included an immenfe number of ufidiftin- 
guifhed individuals. Here then , it appears , that 
though the formation of abftraft , or general 
conceptions , is fuppofed to be a difficult operation 
of the mind ; fuch conceptions muft have efitered 
into the very firft formation of Language. For , 
if we except only the proper names of perfons , 
fuch as Caefar , John , Peter , all the other fub- 
ftantivc nouns which we employ in difcourfe, ^ 

are the names, not of individual objedts, but of 
very extenfivc genera, or fpecies of objedls ; as, 
man , lion , Jioufe , river , &c. We are not , 
however , to imagine , that this invention of 
general , or abftradl terms , requires any great 
exertion of metaphyfical capacity : For , by 
whatever fteps the mind proceeds in it, it is 
certain , that , when men have once obferved 
refemblances among obje<Ss , they arc naturally 
inclined to . call all thofe which referable one 

Vol. L M 
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L E c T. another , by one common name ; and of courfe , 
"Vni. to clafs them under one fpecies. We may daily 
obferve this pradifed by children , in their firft 
attempts towards acquiring Language. 

But now, after Language had proceeded as 
iar as I have defcribed , the notification which 
it made of objcds was ftill very imperfed : For, 
when one mentioned to another , in difcourfe , 
any fubftantive noun ; fuch as , man , lion , or 
tree, how was it to be known which man, which 
lion, or which tree he meant , among the many com- 
prehended under one name ? Here occurs a very 
curious , and a very uieful contrivance for fpeci* 
fying the individual objedl intended , by means 
of that part of Speech called , the Article. 

The force of the Article confifts , in pointing , 
or fmgling out from the common mafs , the 
individual of which we mean to fpeak. In Englilh, 
we have two Articles , a and the ; a is more 
general and unlimited ; the more definite and 
fpecial. A is much the fame with one ^ and marks 
only any one individual of a fpecies ; that indi- 
vidual being eithdr unknown , or left undeter- 
mined; as, a lion, a king. The^ which poffeffes 
more properly the force of the Article, afcertains 
^forae known or determined individual of the 
fpecies; as, the lion, the king. 

Articles are words of great ufe in Speech. 
In fome Languages, however, they are not 
found. The Greeks have but one Article, o jJ to, 
which anfwers to our definite, or proper Article, 
the. They have no word which snfvvers to our 
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Article a ; but they fupply its plaice by the L e c t 
abfence of their Article : Thus, ^xa-iMv^ fignifies, 7IIL 
a King ; BacriMvg, the king. The Latins have 
no Article. In the room of it , * they employ 
pronouns , as , hie , ille , iftc , for pointing out 
the objedb which they want to diftinguifli. 
^' Nofter fermo," fays Quindlilian, "articulos 
)> non defiderat, ideoque in alias partes orationis 
fparguntur." This, however, appears to me a 
defed in the Latin Tongue ; as Articles contribute 
much to the clearnefs and precifion of Language. 
In order to illuftrate this , remark, what dif. 
ference there is in the meaning of the following 
expreflions in Englifh , depending wholly on the 
different employment of the Articles: ''The fon 
5> of a king.— The fon of the king— A fon of 
55 the kings." Each of thefe three phrafes has 
an entirely different meaning, which 1 need not 
explain , becaufe any one who undcrftands the 
Language, conceives it clearly at firft hearing, 
through the different application of the Articles, 
a and th^. Whereas, in Latin, "Fiiius regis," 
is wholly undetermined; and to explain, in 
which of thefe three fenfes it is to be underftood, 
for it may bear any of them, a circumlocution 
of feveral words muft be ufed. In the fame 
manner, "Are you a king?" "Are you the 
5> king ?" are queftions of quite feparate import; 
which, however, are confounded together in 
the Latin phrafe , " es-ne tu rex ?" " Thou art 
55 a man," is a very general and harmlefs pofi- 
tion; but, "thou art tAc man," is an affertion, 
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L E c T. capable, we know, of ftriking terror and rcmorfc 
VIIL into the heart Thefe obfervations illuftrate the 
force and importance of Articles : And , at the 
feme time , I gladly lay bold of any opportunity 
of ihowing the advantages of our own Language. 
Besides this quality of being particularifed 
by the Article , three aflFedions belong to fub- 
ftantive nouns, number, gender, and cafe, which 
require our confideration. 

% Number diftinguiihes them as one, or many, 
of the fame kind, called the Singular and Plural; 
a diftindion found in all Languages, and which 
muft, indeed, have been coeval with the very- 
infancy of Language ; as there were few things 
which men had more frequent occafion to ex- 
prefs, than the difference between one and many. 
For the greater facihty of exprefling it, itjhas, ia 
all Languages , been marked by fome variation 
made upon the fubftantive noun; as we fee in Eng- 
lilh , our plural is commonly formed by the addi- 
tion of the letter, S In the Hebrew, Greek, and 
fome other ancient Languages , we find , not only 
a plural , but a dual number ; the rife of which 
may very naturally be accounted for, from 
feparate terms of numbering not being yet in- 
vented, and one, two, and many, being all, 
or, at leaft, the chief numeral diftindions which 
^ men, at firft, had any occefion to take notice of. 
Gender , is an affedion of fubftantive nouns, 
which will lead us into more difcuffion than 
* number. Gender, being founded on the diftindi^ 
on of the two fexes, it is plain, that, in a 
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proper fenfe» it can only find place in the names L e c t, 
of living creatures , which admit the diftindlion VIIL 
of male and female; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the mafculine or feminine genders. 
All other fubftantive nouns ought to belongs 
to what grammarians call, the Neuter Gender^ 
which is meant to imply the negation of either 
fex. But, with refped to this diftribution, fome- 
what fingular hath obtained in the ftrudure of 
Language. For, in correfponden^e to that 
diftindlion of male and female fex, w^hich runs 
through all the claffes of animals, men have, in 
moft Languages , ranked a great number of 
inanimate objeds alfo, under the like diftindions 
of mafculine and feminine. Thus we find it, 
both in the Greek and Latin Tongues. Gladius^ 
a fword , for inftance , is mafculine; fagitta , an 
arrow , is feminine ; and this aflignation of fex 
to inanimate objeds , this diftindion of them 
into mafculine and feminine, appears often to 
be entirely capricious; derived from no ^ other 
principle than the cafual ftrudure of the Lan- 
guage , which refers to a certain gender , words 
of a certain termination. In the Greek and La- 
tin, however, all inanimate objeds are not 
diftributed into mafculine and feminine, but 
many of them are alfo claffed, where all of them 
ought to have been, under the neuter gender; 
as, templum^ a church; fedile ^ a feat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian 
Tongues differs, in this refped, from the Greek 
and Latin, In the French and Italian, from 

M 3 
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L E c T. "whatever caufe it has happened, fo it is, that 
VIII. the neuter gender is wholly unknown , and that 
all their names of inanimate objeds are put upon 
the fame footing with living creatures; and 
diftributed, without exception, into mafculine 
and feminine. The French have two articles, 
the mafculine le, and the feminine la; and one 
or other of thefe is prefixed to all fubftantive 
nouns in the Language, to denote their gender. 
The Italians make the fame univerfal ufe of 
their articles it and fo, for the mafculine; and 
Zfl, for the feminine. 

In the Knglilh Language, it is remarkable 
that there obtains a peculiarity quite oppofite. 
In the French and Italian, there is no neuter 
gender. • In the Englifli, when we ufe common 
difcourfe , all fubftantive pouns , that are not 
names of living creatures, are neuter, without 
exception. He , she , and it , are the marks of 
the three genders; and we always ufe it, in 
fpeaking of any objedl where there is no fex,- 
or where the fex is not known. The Engliih 
is, perhaps, the only Language in the known 
world (except the Chinefe, which is faid to 
agree with it in this particular), where the 
diftindion of gender is properly and philo- 
fophically applied in the ufe of words, and 
confined, as it ought to be, to mark the real 
diftindions of male and female. 

Hence arifes a very great and fignal advantage 
of the Englifh Tongue, which it is of confequence 
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to remark *. Though in common difcourfe , L E c T. 
as I have already obferved , we employ only the VIII. 
proper and literal diftindion of fexes ; yet the 
genius of the Language permits us , whenever |it 
will add beauty to our difcourfe , to make the 
names of inanimate objeds mafculine or feminine 
in a metaphorical fenfe; and when we do fo, we 
are underftood to quit the literal ftyle, and to 
ufe one of the figures of difcourfe. 

For inftance ; if I am fpeaking of virtue , in 
the courfe of ordinary conversation , or of ftridl 
reafoning, I refer the word to no fex or gender; 
1 fay, ,5 Virtue is its own reward, " or, "it is 
^ the law of our nature. " But if I chufc to rife 
into a higher tone ; if I feek to embellifh and 
animate my difcourfe, 1 give a fex to virtue, 
I fay , " She defcends from Heaven ; " " fhe alone 
** confers true honour upon man," "her gift$ 
" are the only durable rewards. " By this means , 
we have it in our power to vary our ftyle at 
pleafure. By making a very flight alteration , we 
can perfonify any objed that w^ chufe to intro- 
duce with dignity; and by this change of man- 
ner, we give warning, that we are paffing from 
the ftridl and logical , to the ornamented and 
rhetorical ftyle. 

This is an advantage which , not only every 
poet, but every good writer and fpeaker in profe, 
is, on many occafions, glad to lay hold of, and 

* The following obfervations on the metaphorical ufe of 
genders , in the Englifh Language , are taken from Mr. Harris's 
Hermes. 

M4 
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L E c T. improve : ^^^ it is an advantage peculiar to ouf 
VIII- Tongue; no other Language poffeffps it For, 
in other Languages, every word has one fixed 
gender, mafculine, feminine, or neuter, which 
can , upoa no occafion , be changed ; u^iTfi fop 
inftancc, in Greek, virtus in Latin, and la vtrtu 
in French , are uniformly feminine. She , muft 
always be the pronoun anfwering to the word , 
whether you be writing in poetry or profe , whe^ 
ther you be ufmg the ftyle of reafqning, or that 
of declamation: whereas, in Englilh, we can 
cither exprefs ourfelves with the philofophical 
accuracy of giving no gender to things inanimate ; 
or by giving them gender , and transforming them 
into perfpns, we adapt them to the ftyle of 
poetry , and , when it is projjer , we enliven profe^ 

It deferves to be further remarked on this 
fubjed , that , when we employ that liberty which 
our Language allows , of afcribing fex to any 
inanimate objeA , we have not, however, the liberi- 
ty of making it of what gender we pleafe , mat 
culine or feminine ; but arc, in general, fubjed^. 
ed to fome rule of gender which the currency 
of Language has fixed to that objcd. The 
foundation of that r\ile is imagined , by Mr, Harn 
ris , in his " Philofophical Enquiry into .the Prin-? 
ciples of Grammar , " to be laid in a certain dif- 
tant refemblance, or anajogy, to the natural; dit 
tindion of the two fexes. 

Thus , according to him , we commonly give 
the mafculine gender to thofe fubftantive nouns 
ufed figuratively , which are confpicuous for the 
attributes of imparting , or communicating; which 
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arc by nature ftrong and efficacious , either to good L e c t. 
or evil; or which have a claim to fome eminence, VIII. 
whether laudable or not. Thofe again, he 
imagines, to be generally made feminine, which 
are confpicuous for the attributes of containing, 
and of bringing forth ; which have more of the 
paflive in their nature, than the adive; which 
are peculiarly beautiful, or amiable; or which 
have refpedl to Ibch exceffes as are rather femin- 
ine than mafculine. Upon thefe principles he 
takes notice , that the fun is always put in th^ 
mafculine gender with us; the moon in the 
feminine, as being the receptacle of the fun's 
light. The earth is, univerfally, feminine. 
A fhip , a country , a city , are likewife made 
feminine , as receivers , or containers, God , in 
all LangUa'ges , is jnafcuHne. Time, we 
make mafculine, on account of its mighty 
efficacy; virtue, feminine, from its beauty, and 
its being the objed of love. Fortune is always 
feminine. Mr, Harris imagines, that the reafons 
which determine the gender of fuch capital 
words as thefe, hold in moft other Languages, 
as well as the Englifli. This, however, appears 
doubtful. A variety of circumftances , which 
feem cafual to us, becaufe we caiinot reduce 
them to principles, muft , unqueftionably , have 
influenced the original formation of Languages ; 
and in no article whatever does Language appear 
to have been more capricious , and to have 
proceeded lefs according to fixed rule, than in 
the impofition of gender upon things inanimate; 
cfpecially among fiy:h nations as have applied 
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I E c T. the diftindion of mafculinc and feminine to all 
VIII. fubftantive nouns. 

Having difcuffed gender, I proceed, next, to 
another remarkable peculiarity of fubftantive 
nouns, >yhich, in the ftyle of grammar, is called, 
their declenfion by cafes. Let us, firft, confider 
what cafes fignify. In order to underftand this, 
it is neceffary to obferve , that, afcer men had 
given names to external objeds, had particu* 
larifed therfi by means of the article, and diftin- 
guilhed them by number and gender, ftill their 
Language remained extremely imperfedl, till they 
had devifed fome method of expreffing the 
relations which thofe objedts bore, one towaids 
another. They would find it of little ufe to 
have a name for man, lion, tree, river, without 
being able, at the fame time, to fignify how 
thefe flood with refped to each other; whether, 
as approaching to, receding from , joined with, 
and the like. Indeed , the relations which objeds 
bear to one another, are immenfely numerous; 
and therefore, to devife names for them all, 
muft have been among the laft and moft difficult 
refinements of Language. But , in its moft early 
periods, it was abfolutely neceffary to exprefs, 
in fome way or other , fuch relations as were 
jnoft important, and as occurred moft frequently 
in common Speech. Hence the genitive , dative, 
and ablative cafes of nouns, which exprefs the 
nbun itfejf , together with thofe relations, of, to^ 
from:^ ippithy and by; the relations which, of all 
others , we have tte moft frequent occafion to 
mention. The proper idc* then of cafes in 
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declenfion , is no other than an cxprcflion of L e c T, 
the ftate, or relation, which one objed bears VIIL 
to another, denoted by fome variation made 
upon the name of that objedl , moft commonly 
in the final letters, and by fome Languages, in 
the initial 

All Languages however, do not agree in this 
tnode of expreflion. The Greek, Latin, and 
feveral other Languages, ufe declenfion. The 
Englilh, French, and Italian, do not; or, at 
moft, ufe it very imperfedly. In place of the 
variations of cafes, thefe modern Tongues ex- 
prefs the relations of objedls, by means of the 
words called Prepofitions, which are the names 
of thofe relations , prefixed to the name of the 
objed. Engllfh nouns have no cafe whatever, 
except a fort of genitive, commonly formed by 
the addition of the letter S to the noun ; as when 
we fay ^* Dryden's Poems, " meaning the Poems 
of Dryden, Our perfonal pronouns have alfo a 
cafe , which anfwers to the accufative of the 
Latin, J, me, — he , him , — Tpho , Tphom. There is 
nothing, then, or at leaft very little, in the 
Grammar of our Language, which correfponds 
to declenfion in the ancient Languages. 

Two queftions, refpedling this fubjed, may 
be put Firft , Which of thefe methods of 
expreffing relations, whether that by declenfion, 
or that by prepofitions, was the moft ancient 
ufage in Language ? And next , Which of them 
has the beft efFed? Both methods, it is plain, 
are the fame as to the fenfe , and differ only in 
form. For the fignificancy of the Roman Lan- 
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L E c T. guage would not have been altered, though the 
vni. nouns, like ours, had been without cafes, 
provided they had employed prepofitions ; and 
though , to exprefs a difciple of Plato , they had 
faid, ^* Difcipulus de Plato," like the modem 
Italians , in place of " Difcipulus Platonis. " 

Now, with refped to the antiquity of cafes, 
although they may , on firft view , feem to 
conftitute a more artificial method than the 
other , of denoting relations , yet there arc 
ftrong reafons for thinking that this was the 
earlieft method pradifed by men. We find, 
in fad, that declenfions and cafes are ufed. in 
moft of what are cajled the Mother Tongues, 
or Original Languages, as well as in the Greek 
and Latin. And a very natural and fatisfying 
account can be given why this ufage fhould 
have early obtained. Relations are the moft 
abftrad and metaphyfical ideas of any which 
men have occaflo^ to form , when they are 
confidered by themfelves , and feparated from 
the related objed. It would puzzle any man? 
as has been well obferved by an Author on this 
fubjcd, to give a diftind account of what is 
meant by fuch a word as o/*, or from ,• when it 
ftands by itfelf , and to explain all that may be 
included under it The firft rude inventors of 
Language, therefore, would be long of arriving 
at fuch general terms. In place of confidering 
any relation in the abftrad, and devifing a name 
for it, they would much more eafily conceive 
it in conjundioa with a particular objed; and 
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they would exprefs their conceptions of it , by L e c t. 
varying the name of that objeifl through all the VIII. 
different cafes; hominis , of a man; hominiy to a 
man; homine^ >yith a man, &c. 

But, though this method of declenfion 
was , probably , the only inethod which mea 
employed, at firft, for denoting relations, yet, 
in progrefs of time, many other relations being 
obferved, befides thofe which are fignified by 
the cafes of nouns, and men alfo becoming more 
capable of general and metaphyfical ideas, fepar- 
ate names were gradually invented for all the 
relations vfhich occurred, forming that part of 
Speech which we now call Prepofitions. Pre- 
pofitions being once introduced , they were 
found to be capable of fupplying the place of 
cafes, by being prefixed to the nominative of 
the noun. Hence, it came to pafs, that, as 
nations were intermixed by migrations and con- 
quefts , and were obliged to learn ^ and adopt 
the Languages of one another, prepofitions fup- 
planted the ufe of cafes and declenfions. When 
the Italian Tongue, for inftance, fprung out of 
the Roman, it was found more eafy and fimple, 
by the Gothic nations, to accommodate a few 
prepofitions to the nominative of every noun, 
and to fay, di Roma^ al RomUy di Carthago^ a! 
Carthacjo y than to remember all the variety of 
terminations, Roma^ Romam^ Carthaginis^ Cartha-^ 
ginem , which the ufe of declenfions required in 
the ancient nouns. By this progrefs we can give . 
a natural account how nouns, in our modern 
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L E c T. Tongues , come to be fo void of declenfion : A 
> VIII. progrefs which is fully illuftrated in Dr. Adam 
Smith's ingenious Differtation on the Formation 
of Languages. ' 

With regard to the other queftion on this 
fubjeft, Which of thefe two methods is of the 
greateft utility and beauty? we fhall find advan- 
tages and difadvantages to be balanced on both 
fides. There is no doubt that , by abohfhing 
cafes , we have rendered the ftrudure of modern 
Languages more fimple. We have difembarraffed 
it of all the intricacy which arofe from the 
different forms of declenfion , of which the 
Romans had no fewer than five; and from all 
the irregularities in thefe feveral declenfions. 
We have thereby rendered our Languages more 
eafy to be acquired, and lefs fubjed to the 
perplexity of rules. But, though the fimplicity 
and eafe of Language be great and eftimable 
advantages, yet there are alfo fuch difadvantages 
attending the modern method , as leave the 
balance , on the whole , doubtful , or rather 
incline it to the fide of antiquity. 

For in the firft place, by our tonftant ufc 
of prepofitions for exprefling the relations of 
things, we have filled Language with a mul- 
titude of thofe little words, which are eternally 
occurring in every fentence, and may be thought 
thereby to have encumbered Speech, by an ad- 
dition of terras ; and by rendering it more 
prolix , to have enervated its force. In the 
jfecond place, we have certainly rendered the 
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found of Language lefs agreeable to the can by L e c T, 
depriving it of that variety and fweetnefs, which VIIL 
arofe from the length of words, and the change 
of terminations, occafioncd by the cafes in the 
Greek and Latin. But, in the third place, the 
moft material difadvantage is , that , by thi* 
abohtion of cafes, and by a iimilar alteration, of 
which I am to fpeak in the next Ledure , in 
the conjugation of verbs , we have deprived 
ourfelves of that liberty of tranfpofition in the 
arrangement of words, which the Ancient Lan- 
guages enjoyed. 

In the Ancient Tongues , as I formerly ob- 
ferved, the different terminations, produced by 
declenfion and conjugation , pointed out the 
reference of the feveral words of a fentence to 
one another, without the aid of juxtapofition , 
fuffered them to be placed, without ambiguity, 
in whatever order was moft fuited to give 
emphafis to the meaning , or harmony to the 
found. But now, having none of thofe marks 
of relation incorporated with the words them- 
felves, we have no other way left us,of fhowing 
what words in a fentence are moft clofely con- 
nedled in meaning, than that of placing them 
clofe by one another in the period. The meaning 
of the fentence is brought out in feparate mem- 
bers and portions ; it is broken down and divided. 
Whereas the ftrudure of the Greek and Roman 
fentences, by the government of their nouns and 
verbs, prefented the meaning fo interwoven and 
compounded in all its parts , a^ to make us 
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li E c T. perceive it in one united view. The clofing 
VIII. words of the period afcertained the relation of 
each member to another; and all that ought to 
be connedled in our idea, appeared connedled in 
the expreflion. Hence, more brevity, more vivacity; 
more force. That luggage of particles (^s an inge- 
nious Author happily cxpreffes it), which we 
are obliged always to carry along with us, both 
clogs ftyle , and enfeebles fentiment *. 

Pronouns are the clafs of words moft -nearly 
related to fubftantive nouns; being, as the name 

* " The various terminations of the fame word, whether 
" verb or noun , are always conceive4 to be more inti- 
^^ mately connected with the term which they ferve to length- 
^' en , than the additional , detached , and in themfelves 
*' infignificant particles , which we are obliged to employ 
" as corme<^ves to our fignificant words. Our method 
'^ gives almoft the fame expofure to the one as to the 
*' other , making' the fignificant parts , and the infignificant 
'' equally confpicuous ; theirs , much oftener finks , as it 
*' were, the fiDrmer inta the latter , at once preferving their 
'' ufe , and hiding their weaknefs. Our modem Languages 
" may, in this refped, be compared to the art of the 
*' carpenter in its rudeft ftate ; when the union of the 
" materials, employed by the artifan, could be effedled only 
" by thehelp ofthofe external and coarfe implements , pins , 
" nails , and cramps. The ancient Languages refemble the 
' " fame art in its moft improved ftate , after the inven- 
" tion of dovetail joints , grooves , and mortices ; when 
** thus all the principal jun<aions are efifedted, by forming pro- 
" perly , the extremities , or terminations , of the pieces 
" to be joined. For , by means of thefe , the union of 
*' the parts is rendered clofer , while that by which that 
" union is produced , is fcarcely perceivable.'* The Philo- 
^^ fophy of Rhetoric. By Dr. Campbell , vol. ii. p. 412. 

imports , 
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imports, teprelefttativ«§, bt fifbftitutes, 6f jioUns- L e c t. 
J J thou\,he^ she^ and i^, are xio other than aA VIlL 
abridged way of njitnirig the perfons, or objeds, 
•with which we have iittmediate iniercoitrfe , ot 
to which wc are obligad' Sequent ly to refer in 
difcourfe* Accordingly^ they' ate fubjetfl to the 
£amc mo4ifications with fiabftantive noiihs, of 
number , gfender , and cafe. Only , \^itb reffie^ 
to gender, we may obfefve, that the prbrt6un$ 
of the firft and fecond perfon, as they are called; 
/and thou^ do not appear to have had th^ diftfe^i- 
ons of gender given them in any Language ; for 
this plain reafon , that, as they always r^ffer t^ 
perfons who are prcfcnt to ; each other, wheA 
they fpeak, their fex muft appeaf , atid thcrefote 
peeds not be marked by a tnafculine or femrninc 
pronoun. But, as the third pefrfon may-fee abfeht, 
or unknown , the diftindliod of g^ftder "there 
becomes necefTary;^ and accordingly, ih EiVglifhi 
it hath all thg three genders belonging 40 it; he^ 
she ^ itw As to cafes ; even thofe Languages 
"vyhich have dropped them in fubftantive hOuns^ 
fometimes retain more erf them in pronouns ^ for 
the fake of the greater readinefs in expreffing 
relations; as pronouns are words of fuch frequent 
occurrence in difcourfe* In Englifh , moft of 
our grampiariaqs hold theperfonal prortourts tO 
have two cafes , befides the nominative j ' ft 
genitive , and an accufative , **- / ^ mine , mt i^^ 
thou^ thine i thee I "^ he ^ hk^ him^ *vphOg *pohofe^ 
'vohom. 

You \. ^ N 
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I E c T. In the firft ftage of Speech, it is probable that 

VIU. the places of thofe pronouns were fupplied ^ by 

pointing to the objedl.wjii^n prefent, and naming 

it when abfent. For one can hardly think that 

pronouns were of ^arly invention; as they* are 

words of fuch a particular and arti6cial nature. 

J, thou^ he^ i>, it is to be obferved, are not 

names peculiar to aijy fingle objed , but fo very 

general, that they naay be applied to all perfons, 

or qhje<ft$, whatever,; in certain circumftances. 

jff, is the moft general term that can* poflTibly be 

conceived, as it *'m*'^y Hand for any one thing 

in the qniverfe , of which we fpeak. At the 

fame time, thefe pronouns have this quality, 

that , in tlip circumftances in which they are 

applied', they never denote more than one 

precife individual/^ which they afcertain , and 

fpecify, much in the fame manner as is done by 

the article. So that pronouns are, at once, the 

moft general , and the moft parti<jjilar words in 

Language; They are commonly the moft 

"* irregular and troublefome words to the learner, 

in the Grammar of all Tongues ; as being the 

words moft in common ufe , and fubjeded there^ 

by to the'greatcft varieties. 

Adjectives, or terms of quality, fuch as, 
yrcaty littlt\ blacky white, yours, ours, tlie are plaineft 
and fimpleft of all that clafs of words which are 
termed attributive. They are found in all Lan-» 
guages, and, in all Languages, muft have been 
very early invented; as obieds could not be 
diftinguiflied from each other, nor any inter- 
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cotrrfe be carried on concerning them, till once Le c t* 
names were given to their different qualities. VIII. 

I HAVE nothing to obferve in relation to them, 
except that Angularity which attends them in the 
Greek and Latin, of having the fame form giveii 
them with fubftantive nouns; being declined, 
like them, by cafes, and fubjeded to the like 
diftindtions of number and gehder. Whence it 
has happened, that grammarians have made them 
to belong to the fame part of Speech , and 
divided the noun into fubftantive and adjedive ; 
an arrangement, founded more on attention to 
the external form of words, than to their nature 
and force. For adjedives, or terms of quality, 
have not, by their nature, the leaft refemblance 
to fubftantive nouns, as they never exprefs any ^ 

thing which can poffibly fubfift by itfelf ; which 
is the very effence of the fubftantive noun. 
They are, indeed, more a-kin to verbs, which, 
like them, exprefs the attribute of fome fubftance. 

It may, at firft view, appear fomewhat odd 
and fantaftic , that adjedives fhould , in thefe 
ancient Languages, have affumed fo much the 
form of fubftantives ; fince neither number j nor 
gender, nor cafes^, nor relations, have any thing 
to do , in a proper fenfe , with mere qualities 9 
fuch as, good or great ^ fofc or hard. And yet 
bonuSj and mapnus, and tencr^ have their fmgular 
and plural , their mafculine and feminine , their 
genitives and datives , like any of the names 
of fubftances, or perfon^. But this can be 
accounted for , from the genius of thofc 

N a 
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L E c T. Tongues. They avoided, as much as poflibic, 
VIII. confidering qualities feparately, or in the abftradl. 
They made them a part , or appendage , of the 
fubftance which they ferved to diftinguifh ; 
they made the adjedive depend on its fubftan- 
live, and refemble it in termination, in number, 
and gender, in order that the two might coalefce 
the more intimately, and be joined in the form 
of expreflion, as they were in the nature of 
things. The liberty of tranfpofition, too, which 
thofe Languages indulged , required fuch a 
method as this to be followed. F<5r, allowing the 
related words of a fentence to be placed at a 
diftance from each other, it required the relation 
of adjedlives to their proper fubftantives to be 
pointed out, by fuch fimilar circumftances of 
form and termination , as , according to the 
grammatical ftyle, fhould fhow their concordance. 
When 1 fay, in Englifii, the " Beautiful wife 
35 of a brave man," the juxtapofition of the 
Avords prevents all ambiguity. But when I fay, 
in Latin, " Formofa fortis viri uxor ; " it isi only 
the agreement , in gender , number , and cafe , 
of the adiedive ^^ formofa ^'^ which is the firft 
word of the fentence , with the fubflrantive 
*« uxor^^ 'which is the laft word that declares 
the meaning. 
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'F the whole clafs of words that are called L e c t. 
attributive, indeed, of all the parts of Speech, IX. 
the moft complex , by far , is the verb. It is 
dbiefly in this part of Speech, that the fubtile 
and profound metaphyfic of Language appears; 
and , therefore , in examining the nature and 
different variations of the verb , there might be 
room for ample difcuffion. But as i am fenfiblc 
that fuch grammatical difcuflions, when they are 
purfued far , become intricate and obfcure , I 
fhall avoid dwelling any longer on this fubjed, 
thaa feems abfolutely neceffary. 

The verb is fo far of the fame nature with 
the adjedive , that it exprefies , like it , an 
attribute , or propriety , of fome perfon or thing. 
But it does more than this. For, in all verbs, 
in every Language, there are no lefs than three 
things implied at once ; the attribute of fome 
fubftantive, an affirmation concerning that attri- 
bute, and time. Thus, when I fey, " the fun 
35 fhineth. '' Shining, is the 'attribute afcribed to 

N 3 
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1/ E C T, the ftin ; the prefent time is marked ; and ai^ 
IX. affirmation is included , that this property of 
fbining belongs, at that time, to the fun. The 
participle, " fhining/' is merely j^n adjedive,^ 
which denotes an attribute, or property, and 
alfo expreffes time; but carries no affirmation. 
The infinitive mood, " to ftiine, ** may be called 
the name of the verb; it carries neither time nor 
affirmation; but fimply expreffes that attribute, 
adion , or ftate of things ^ which is to be the 
fubjed of the other moods and tenfes. Hence 
the infinitive is often a-kin to afubftantiv^ noun j 
^nd , both in Englifh and Latin , is fometimes 
conftruded as fuch. As, ^ Scire tuum nihil eft. ^ 
^* Dulce & decorum eft pro patria mori. *^ And,^ 
in Englifh, in the faqoe manner. " To write 
^^ well is difficult; to fpeak eloquently is ftilj 
^ more difficult ^ But as, through all the other 
tenfes and moods, the affirmation runs, and is 
^(Tential to them; " the fun ftiineth, was-fliining, 
3) fhone, will fbine , >vould have fhone,'* &c. 
the affirmation feems to be that which chiefly 
diftinguifhes the verb from the other parts of 
Speech, and gives it its mo ft confpicuous power. 
Hence there can be no fentence or complete 
propofition, without a verb either expre^ed or 
implied. For, whenever we fpeak, we always 
mean to affert, that fomething is, or is not; an<^ 
the word which carries this affertion, or affirma* 
tion , is a verb. From this fort of eminence 
belonging to it, this part of Speecli hat|i receiYe4 
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its natne ; verb, from the Latin, vcrbum^ or the L e c t. 
roord , by Way of diftindion. IX. 

Verbs , therefore , from their importance and 
necefSty in Speech , muft have been coeval with 
men s firft attempts towards the formation of 
Language : Though , indeed , it muft have been 
the work of long time, to rear them up to that 
accurate and complex ftrudure, which they now 
poffefs. It feems v^ery probable, as Dr. Smith 
hath fuggefted , that the radical verb , or the 
firft form of it, in moft Languages, would be, 
what we now call, the loiperfonal Verb. " It 
** rains; it thunders; it is light; it is agreeable;" 
and the like; as this is the very fimpleft form of 
the verb , and merely affirms the exiftence of an 
event, or of a ftate of things. By degrees, after 
pronouns were invented , fuch verbs became 
perfonal, and were branched out into all the 
variety of tcnfes and moods. 

The tenfes of the verb are contrived to imply 
the feveral diftindions of time. Of thefe, I muft 
take fome notice, in order to fhow the admirable 
accuracy with which Language is conftruded. 
We think , commonly , of no more than the 
three great divifions of time, into the paft, the 
prefent, and the future: and we might imagine, 
that if verbs had been fo contrived, as fimply 
to exprefs thefe , no more was needful. . But 
Language proceeds with much greater fub.tilty. 
It fplits time into its feveral moments. It confi- 
ders time as never ftanding ftill , but always 
flowing; things paft, as more or lefs perfedly 

N4 
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L IS c T. completed 5 ^nd things future , as more or Icfe 
IX, remote , by different gradations. H^nce the great 
variety of tenfcs in mp(l Tongues, 

Tki^ prefept may, ipde^d, t>e always con- 

fidered ^ one, indivifible pqint, fufcepyble of 

no variety; *' J write, or» lam writing ; Jcriic;/' 

But it is not fo with th^ paft, There is no 

Language fo poor, but it hath two or three tenfes 

to exprcfs th^ varieties of it, Ours h^tb no fewer 

than four. i. A paft adipn may be confidercd 

^s left uafiniftied; which makes the imperfed: 

tenfe, " 1 was writing; fcribtbam/' ?. As juft 

jiow finifhed. This makes the proper perfeft 

tenfe, which, in Knglifli , is always expreffed 

\)y the help of the auxiliary verb , " 1 have 

^' \yritten, " 3. It may be confidered as finifhed 

fome time ago; the particular time left indefinite 

^' I wrote; fhipp\'' which may either fignify, 

*' I wrote yefterday , or I wrote 4 twelvemonth 

*' ag:». " This is what grammarians call an 

^orift. or indefinite pa{l. 4, It may be eonftder* 

tA as finifhed before fomething elfe , which is 

alfo paft, This is the pIufquamperfeA. " I had 

^' written ; fcripferam.^ I had written before I 

^* received his letter. ^ 

Here we obferve, with fome pleafure, that 
we have a|i advantage over the Latins , who 
Jiave only three varieties upon the paft time. 
They have po proper perfedl tenfe, or one 
which diftinguilhcs s^n adion jgft now finiflied, 
from ?n adion that was finiflied fome time ago, 
|n both thefe pafes^ they ipuft fay^ ^'fcripfi/- 
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Though there be . a manifeft difference in the L « c T* 
tenfes, which our Language exprefles, by this IX. 
variation , " 1 have written , " meaning , I have 
juft now finiflied writing; and, "I wrote,'* 
meaning at fome formed time , fince which , other 
things have intervened. This difference the 
Romans have no tenfe to exprefs; arid, there- 
fore , can only da it by a circumlociitiori. 

The chief varieties in the future time are 
two; a fimple or indefinite future: " I fhall 
*' write; fcribam:'' And a future, relating to 
fomething elfe, which is alfo future. " I Ihall 
" have v/rkttn 'y Jcripfero, '* I fliall have written 
before he arrives*. 

, Besides tenfes , or the power of expreffin^ 
time, verbs admit the diftindion of Voices, as 
they are called, the adive and the pafljve;' 
according as tlic affirmation refpeds fomething 
that is done, or fomething that is fufFered; " I 
^ love , or I am loved. " They admit alfo the 
diftindion of moods , which are defigned to' 
exprefs the affirmation , whether adlive or paffive, 
under different forms. The indicative mood, 
for inftance , fimply declares a propofition , " I 
^ write; 1 have written;" the imperative re- 
quires, commands, threatens, " write thou j 
^ let him' write. " The fubjundive expreffes 
the propofition under the form of a condition , 

* On the tenfes of verbs, Mr, Harris's Hermes may be 
Gonfulted , by fuch as drfire to fee them fcrutinized with 
metaphyflcal accuracy; and alfo, the Treatife on the 
Origin and Progrefs of Language, Vol. li. p. 12 ^ 
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L E c T. or in ("ubordinatioa to fome other thing, tcT 
IX. . which a reference is made , " I might write , I. 
** could write, I fliould write, if the cafe were 
<^ fo and fo." This manner of expreffing an 
affirmation,, under fo many different forms, 
together alfo with the diftindion of the three 
perfons, /, ihou^ and Af, conftitutes what i$ 
called, the conjugation of verbs, which makes 
lb great a part of the grammar of all Languages. 
It now clearly appears , as I before obferv- 
ed , that , of all the parts of Speech , verbs arc, 
by far, the moft artificial and complex. Con- 
fider only, how many things are denoted by 
this fingle Latin word ^^ amavijjcm , I would 
have loved. " Firft , The perfon who fpeaks, 
^ L " Secondly , An attribute , or adion of 
that perfon , " loving. ** Thirdly , An affirm- 
ation concerning that adion. Fourthly, 
The paft time denoted in that affirmation , 
" have loved. " and , Fifthly , A condition on 
which the adion is fufpended, "would have 
*^ loved. " It appears curious and remarkable, 
that words of this complex import, and with 
more or lefs of this artificial ftrudure , - are to 
be found, as far as we know, in all Languages 
of the world. 

Indeed, the form of conjugation, or the 
manner of expreffing all thefe varieties in the 
verb , differs greatly in different Tongues^ 
Conjugation is efteemed moft perfed in thofe 
Languages , which , by varying either the ter- 
mination or the initial fy liable of the verb. 
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exprefs the greateft number of important cir- L E c T, 
cumftances , without the help of auxiliary IX. 
•words.* In the Oriental Tongues,' the verbs 
are faid to have few tenfes , or expreffions of 
time ; but then their moods are fo contrived , as 
to exprcfs a great variety of circumftances and 
relations. In the Hebrew, for inftance, they 
fay, in one word, without the help of any 
auxiliary, not only "I have taught,"* hut ** I 
" have taught exadlly, or often; J have been 
** copimanded to teach ; I have taught myfelf." 
The Greek, which is the moft pcrfeA of all 
the known Tongues , is very regular and com- 
plete in all the tenfes and moods. The Latin 
is formed on the fame model, but more imper- 
fed; efpecially in the paffive voice, which forms 
moft of the tenfes by the help of the auxiliary 
^ fum. 

In all the modem European Tongues, con^ 
jugatioji is very defedive. They admit few 
varieties in the termination of the verb itfelf; 
but have almoft conftant recourfe to their 
auxiliary verbs , throughout all the moods and 
tenfes , both adlive and paffive. Language has 
undergone a change in conjugation , perfedly 
fimilar to that, which I fhowed in the laft Lec^ 
turc, it underwent with refped to declenfion. 
As prepofitiQns , prefixed to the noun , fuper- 
feded the ufe of cafes 5 fo the two great auxi- 
liary verbs, to have^ and to 6r, with thofe 
pther auxiliaries which we ufe in Englifli, do^ 
shall ^ willf mat/, and can^ prefixed to the parti? 
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Lie c tJ ciple, fuperfede, in a great meafure, the differcBt 
VL terminations of moods and tenfes, ^vbich formed 
the ancient conjugations. 

The alteration, in both cafes, was owing 
to the fame caufe , and will be eafily under- 
ftood, from refleding on what was formerly 
obferved. The auxiliary verbs are like prepo- 
fitions , words of a very general and abftra<ft 
nature. They imply the different modifications 
of fimple cxiftence, conGdered alone, and with- 
out reference to aiiy particular thing. In the 
early ftate of Speech , the import of them would 
be incorporated , fo to fpeak , with every par- 
ticular verb in it<? tenfes and moods, long before 
words were invented for denoting fuch abftr^(3; 
conceptions of exiftence, alone, andby them- 
felves. But after thofe auxiliary verbs came , in 
the progrefs of Language , to be invente4 and 
known , and to have tenfes and moods given 
to them like other verbs; it was found, that 
as they carried in their nature the force of that 
affirmation which diftinguiflies the verb, they 
might, by being joined with the participle 
which gives the meaning of the verb , fupply 
the place of moft of the moods apd tenfes. 
Hence, as the modern Tongues began to rife 
out of the ruins of the ancient, this method 
eft^blilhed itfelf in the new formation of Speech. 
Such words , for inftanc^ ; as , om , yp(^ , ^a^e , 
shaU^ being once faraihar, it appeared more 
eafy to apply thefe to any verb whatever; as, 
lam loved; I. mas loved s 1 h^vc loved i tba;^ to 
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remember that variety of termihaticml which Lb^t^ 
were requifite in conjugating the ancient verbs, IX. 
amoTy amabar^ amavi, &c. Two ot. tfejcefe Marieties 
only, in the termination of the verb, >Vere re- 
tained; as, love^ loved p lovitiff; and all the re(^ 
were dropt The confequence , however , of 
this pradice, was the fame as that of aboJifhing 
declenfions. It rendered Language more, fimple 
and eafy in its ftrudlUrc; but withal, more 
prolix , and lefs graceful. This finifhcs ill that 
feemed moft neqeffary to be obferved with 
refpeft to verbs. 

The remaining parts .of Speech;, . which are 
called the indeclinable parts , or that' admit of no 
variations, will not detairif us long. 

Adverbs are the fitft that occur. Thefe form 
a very numerous clafs of words in every Lan- 
guage, reducible, in general, to the head of attri- 
butives; as they ferve to-modify, ortotlenotefome 
circiimftance of an action , or of a quality ,. rela** 
tive to its time, place,, order;, degree, and the 
other properties of- it-, which we hive, occafion 
to fpecify. They are, for the moft part, no 
more than an abridged mode of Speech^ e:K-i 
preffing, by one word, what might >J>y. a cir- 
cumlocution , ' be; fiefolvied into two or jnorc^ 
words belonging to the other parts oJ Speech^ 
"Exceedingly," for inftance, is the- fame as^ 
**in a high degree; "bravely," the fame as, 
"with bravery or valour:; " "here," the fam^ 
as , "in .this place; " " often , and feJdom, '/ th^ 
fame as> "for iriany ,and for few titaes:" a^4 
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L B c T. fo of the reft. Hence , adverbs may be coni 
IKi, ceived as of Icfs neceffity , and of later intro- 
dudion into the fyftem of Speech , than many 
other claffes of words; and, accordingly, the 
great body of them are derived from other 
words formerly cftablifhed in the Language. 

PrbpositioiSs and conjunctions, are words 
more effentiai to difcourfe than the greateft 
part of adverbs. They form that clafs of words, 
ca,Ued Coimcdives, without which there could 
be no Language ; ferving to exprefs the relations 
which things bear to one another, their mutual 
influence, dependencies, and coherence ; thereby 
joining words together into intelligible and fig« 
nificant propofitions. ConjunAions are generally 
employed for conneding fentences , or members 
of fentences; as^ andy bccaufe^ although^ and 
the like. Prepofitions are employed for con« 
fiedting words, by ibowing the relation which 
one fiibftantivc noun bears to another; as, of^ 
from J to ^ cbovc^ bthnt \ &c. Of the force of 
thefe I had occafion to ipeak before, when 
treating of the cafes and declenfions of fubftan* 
tive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all thefe con- 
nedive particles muft be of the greateft ufe in 
Speech; feeing they point out the relations and 
tranfitions by which the mind paffes from one 
idea to another. They are the foundation of 
all reafoning, which is no other thing than the 
connexion of thoughts. And, therefore, though 
among barbarous nations., and in the rude un« 
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civiJifed ages of «the world , the ftock of thefe L e g T. 
words might be fmall, it muft always have iri- IX 
creafed, as mankind advanced in the arts of 
reafoning and reflcdion. The more any nation is 
improved by fcience , and the more perfedl their 
Language becomes, we may naturally expeft, that 
it jvill abound the more with connective particles ; 
exprej35ng relations of things, and tranfitions of 
thougfitjwhich had efcaped a groffer view. Accord- 
ingly, no Tongue is fo full of them a& the Greek, in 
confcquence of the acute and fubtile genius of 
that refined people. In every Langtiage , much 
of the beauty and ftrength of it depends on the 
proper ufe of conjundions , prepofitions > and 
thofe. relative pronouns, which alfo ferve the 
fame purpofe of connedling the different parts 
of difcourfe. It is the right , or wrong manage- 
ment of thefe, which chiefly makes difcourfe 
appear firm and compaded; or disjointed and 
loofe ; which caules it to march with a fmooth 
^nd even pace, or with gouty and hobbling 
fteps, 

I SHALL dwell no longer on the general con- 
ftrudion of Language. Allow me, only, be- 
fore I difmifs thefubjed, to obferve, that dry 
and intricate as it may feem to fome , it is , 
however, of great importance, and very nearly 
conneded with the philofophy of the human 
mind. For, if Speech be the vehicle, or inter- 
preter of the conceptions of our minds , an exa- 
mination of its Strudure and Progrefs cannot 
but unfold many things concerning the nature 
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L E c T. and progrefs ' of pur concqptioys themfelves , add 
IX. the operations of our faculties; a fubjevi that is 
always inftrudivc to man, "Nequis," fays 
Quindilian, an author of excellent judgment ^ 
" nequis tanquam parva faftidiat grammatices 
" elementa. Npn quia magnae fit operae pon- 
*^ fonantes a vocalibus difcerncre, eafque in* fe- 
" mivocalium ijumerum, mutarumquc partirig 
^^ fed quia interiora yelut facri hujus adeunti- 
"bus, apparebit niulta rerum fubtilitas, quie 
" non modo acuere ingenia puerilia, fed exercere 
y altiffimam quoque eruditionem ac fcientiam 
" poffit *." I. 4- 

. Let us now come nearer to our own Lan-* 
guage. In this, ^nd the preceding Ledlurc, 
fome obfervations have already been made on 
its Structure. But it is proper, that we [Ihoiild 
be a little more particular in the examination 
of it. 

The Language which is, *at prefent, fpoKen 
throughout Great Britain, is neither the ancient 
primitive Speech of the ifland , nor derived from 
its but is altogether of foreign origin. The 

/* *' Let no. man defpife , as inconfiderable , the ele- 
/* jnents of grammar, becaufe it may feem t;o him a 
*' matter of fmall confequence, tp fhow the diftinction 
*' between vowels and confonants , and to divide the latter 
^' into liquids aild mutes. But th^y who penetrate into the 
. ^' irmermoft parts 6f this temple df faience , will there dif- 
^^ cover fuch refinement and fiibtilty-^f jmatter , as is 
*^ not only proper to fharpen the underftandings of 
*' young men, butfufficient to give exercifc for the moft 
** profound knowledge and erudition.''' 

Language 
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Language of the firft iahabitants of our ilTand> I, b c t, 
beyond doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic > com- IX» 
xnon to them with Gaul; from which country, 
it appears, by many circumftancfes , that Great 
Britain was peopled. This Celtic Tongue, 
which is faid to be very expreffive and copious^ 
and is , probably , one of the moft ancient Lan* 
guages in the world , obtained once in moft of 
the weftern regions of Europe. It was the Lan- 
guage of Gaul, of Great Britain, of Ireland, 
and very probably, of Spain alfo; till, in the 
courfe of thofe revolutions , which , by means 
of the conquefts, firft, of the Romans, and 
afterwards, of the northern nations, changed 
the government , fpeech , and , in a manner , the 
whole face of Europe, this Tongue was gra* 
dually obliterated ; and now fubfifts only in the 
mountains of Wales , in the Highlands of Scot- 
land , and among the wild Irifli. For the Irifli, 
the Welch, and the Erfe, are no other than 
different dialedls of the fame Tongue , the 
ancient Celtic. 

This, then, was the Language of the pri- 
mitive Britons, the firft inhabitants, that we 
know of , in our ifland ; and continued fo till 
the arrival of the Saxons in England , in the 
year of our Lbrd 450 ; who , having conquered 
the Britons , did not intermix with them , but 
expelled them from their habitations , and drove 
them , together with, their Language , into the 
mountains of Wales* The Saxons were one of 

Vol. L O 
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IrECT. thofe northern nations that overran .Europe;. 
IX and their -Tongue , a dialed of the Gothic or 
Teutonic , altogether diftindl from the Celtic^ 
laid the foundation of the prefent Englilh Ton- 
gue. With fome intermixture of Danifh , a Lan- 
guage , probably , from the fame root with the 
Saxon, it continued to be fpoken throughout 
the fouthern part of the Ifland , till the time of 
William the Conqueror. He introduced his Nor- 
man or French as the Language bf the court, 
which made a confiderable change in the Speech 
oi the nation ; and the Englifh , which was fpok- 
en afterwards , and continues to be fpoken 
now , is a mixture of the ancient Saxon , and 
this Norman French , together with fuch new 
and foreign words as commerce and learning 
have , in progrefs of time , gradually introduced. 
The hiftory of the Englifh Language can , 
in this manner, be clearly traced. The Lan- 
guage fpoken in the Low Countries of Scotland, 
is now , and has been for many centuries, no 
other than a dialed of the Englifh. How , in- 
deed, or by what fleps, the ancient Celtic 
Tongue came to be banilhed from the Low 
Countries in Scotland , and to make its retreat 
into the Highlands and Illands, cannot be fo 
well pointed out, as how the like revolution 
Was brought about in England. Whether the 
fouthernmoft part of Scotland was once fabjed 
to the Saxons, arid formed a part of the king- 
dom of Northumberland; or, whether the great 
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-number of Englifh exiles that retreated into I. e c't. 
Scotland , upon the Norman conqueft, and upon IX. 
other occafions , introduced into that country 
their own Language , which afterwards, by ^ the 
mutual intercourfe of the two nations , prevailed 
over the Celtic , are uncertain and conteftcd 
points, the difcuflion of which would lead u$ 
too far from our fubjed. 

From what has beea faid, it appears, that 
the Teutonic dialed is the bafis of our prefent 
Speech, It has been imported among us in three 
different forms, the Saxon, the Daniffi, and the 
Norman ; all which have mingled together in otir 
Language. A very great number of our words 
too, are, plainly derived from the Latia Thefe, 
we had not diredly from the Latin, but moft 
of them , it is probable , entered into our Ton- 
gue through the channel of that Norman French^ 
•which William the Conqueror introduced. For, 
as the Romans had long been in full poflTeflioi^ 
of Gaul , the Language fpoken in thit country, 
when it was invaded by the Franks and Nor- 
mans, was a fort of corrupted Latin, mingled 
with Celtic , to which was given the name of 
Romanfhe : and as the Franks and Normans 
did not, like the Saxons in England, expel the 
inhabitants , but , after their vidlories , mingled 
with them ; the Language of the country became a 
compound of theTeu tonic dialed imported by thefe 
conquerors , and of the former corrupted Latin. 
JHence, the French Language has always continued 
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L E c T. to have a very confiderable affinity with the Latin ; 
IX. and hence , a great number of words of Latin 
origin , which were in life among the Normans 
in France, were introduced into our Tongue at 
the conqueft; to which, indeed, many have 
fince been added, diredlly from the Latin, in 
confequence of the great difFufidn of Roman 
literature throughout all Europe. 
From the influx of fo many ftreams, fron> 
' the jundlion of fo many diflimilar parts , it na- 
turally follows , that the Englifh , like every 
compounded Language , muft nteds be fome- 
what irregular. We cannot expeA from it that 
correfpondence of parts, that complete analogy 
in ftrudure , which may be found in thofe fim- 
pier Languages , which have been formed in a 
manner within themfelves, and built on one 
foundation. Hence, as Lbefore fhowed, it has 
but fmall remains of conjugation or declenfion; 
and its fyjitax is narrow, as there are few marks 
in the words themfelves that can fhow their 
relation to each other, or, in the grammatical 
ftyle, point out either their concordance, or 
their government, in the fentence. Our words 
having been brought to us from feveral differ- 
ent regions, ftraggle, if we . may fo fpcak, 
afunder from each other; and do not coalefce 
fo naturally in the ftrudure of a fentence, as 
the words in the Greek and Roman Tongues, 

But thefe difad vantages , if they be fuch , of 
a compound Language, are balanced by other 
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advantages th^t attend it; particularly, by the L e c T» 
number and variety of words with which fuch IX. 
a Language is likely to be enriched. Few Lan- 
guages are, in fadl, more copious thaathe Eng- 
lifli. In all grave fubje<5ls efpecially , hiftorical, 
critical , political , and moral , no writer has the 
leaft reafon to complain of the barrennefs of our 
Tongue. The ftudious refleding genius of the 
people , has bi:ought together great ftore of ex- 
preflions, on fuch fubjeds, from every quarter. 
We are rich too in thq Language of poetry. 
Our poetical ftyle differs widely from profe, not 
in point of numbers only , but in the very 
words themfelves; which ffiQWS what a flock 
and cpmpals of words we have it in our power 
to feled and employ, fuited to thofe different 
occafions. Herein we are infinitely fuperior to 
the French, whofe poetical Language, if it were 
not diftinguifhed by rhyme , would not be 
known to differ from their ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave fubjeds, and 
with refpe^ to the ftrongelt emotions of the 
mind , that our Language difplays its power of 
expreffion. We are faid to have thirty words, 
at leaft, fov denoting all the Varieties, of the 
paffion of ^nger '^^ But , in deflcribing the more 

* Anger, wratli, paffion, rage, fury, outrage, fierce- 
nofs, fharpnefs, aniinofity, choler, refentment, heat, 
heart-burning; to fume, ftorm, inflame, be inccnfed; 
to vex, kindle, irritate, enrage, exafperate, provoke, 
fret; tobefuUen, hafty> hot, rough, four , peevifh , &c. 
Preface to Greenwood's Grammar. 
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X E c T. delicate fentiments and emotionj , our Tongue i* 
IX.. not fo fertile. It muft be confeffed, that the 
French Language furpaffes ours, by far, in ex* 
prefling the nicer Ihades of charader; efpecialljr 
thofe varieties of manner temper, and behaviour, 
which are difplayed in our focial intercourfe with 
one another. Let any one attempt to tranflate, 
into Hnglllh , only a few pages of one of Mari- 
vaux's Novels , and he will foon be fenfible of 
our deficiency of expreflion on thefe fubjeds. 
Indeed, no Language is fo copious as the French 
for whatever is delicate, gay, and amufmg. It 
is , perhaps , the happieft Language for converfa* 
tion in the known world; but, on the higher 
fubjecfts of compofition , the Englifh may be 
juftly efteemed to excel it confiderably. 

La:c^guaoe is generally underftood to receive 
its predominant tindture from the national cha*> 
radler of the people who fpeak it. We muft 
not, indeed, exped, that it will carry an exadk 
and full impreflion of their genius and manners; 
for, among all nations, the original flock of 
words which they received from their anceftors, 
remain as the foundation of their Speech through^ 
out many ages , while their manners undergo, 
perhaps, very gr^at alterations. National cha* 
rader will howeve^ , always have fome per- 
ceptible influence on the turn of Language ; and 
the gaiety and vivacity of the French , and the 
gravity and though tfulnefs of the Englifh , are 
fufHciently impreffed on their refpedive Tongues* 
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From the genius of our Language, and the L 1 c t# 
charader of thofe wbo fpeak it , it may be ex- IXr 
peded to have ftrength and energy. It is, in- 
deed, naturally prolix : owipg to the great num*. 
Jber of particles and auxiliary verbs which we 
are obliged conftantly to employ; and this pro- 
Jixity mufl, in fome degree, enfeeble it. We 
feldom can exprefs fo much by one word as was 
done by the verbs , and by the nouns , in the 
Greek and Roman Languages. Our ftyle is lefe 
compadl; our conceptions being fpread put 
among more words, artd fplit, as it were, into 
more parts , make a fainter impreflion when we 
utter them. Notwithftanding this defed, by 
our aboundigg in terms for exprcfling ^U tht , 
ftrong emotions of the mipd, and by the liberty 
which we er^oy, in a greater degree than moft 
nations , of compounding words , our Language 
Inay be efteemed to pofiefs confiderable force of 
cxpreffion; comparatively, at leaft , with the 
other modern Tongues, though much below the 
ancient The Style of Milton alone, both in 
poetry and profe, is a fufficient proof, that the 
Englifli Tongue is far from b^eing deflitute of . 
nerves and- energy. 

The flexibility of a Language , or its pow;ef 
of accommodation to different ftyles and man- 
ners, fo as to be either grave and ftrong, or 
eafy and flowing , or tender and gentle , or 
pompous and magnificent, as occafio^^ require^ 
or as an authors genius prompts, is a quality 
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h'B c T. of great importance in fpeaking and writing. It 
IX. feems to depend upon thije things; thecopiouft 
fiefs of a Language; the different arrangements 
of which its words are fufceptible ; and the va- 
riety and beauty of the found of tbofe words^ 
fo <is to correfpond to many different fubjeds. 
J^eVer did any Tongue pofTefs thfs quality lb 
eminently as the Greek , which every writer of 
jeniiis couW fo mould, as to make the flyle 
perfedly expreffive of his own manner and pe« 
culiar turn. It had all the three requifites, 
which I have mentioned , as ' neceffary for this 
purpofe* It joined to thefe the graceful variety 
of its different dialeds; and thereby readily aflum- 
€d every fort of charadter which an author could 
Xyifh, from the moft flmple and moft familiar, 
up to the moft majeflic* The Latin , though a 
very beautiful Language, is inferior, in this rc^ 
l^ed, to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
charader of flatelinefs and gravity. It is always 
firm and mafculine in the tenor of its found; 
and is fupported by a certain fenatorial dignity 
of which it is difficult for a writer to diveft ie 
wholly, on any occalion. Among the modern 
Tongues , the Italian poflTefTes a great deat more 
of this flexibility than the French. By its co* 
pioufnefs, its freedom of arrangement, smd the 
great beauty and harmony of its founds, it fuits 
itfelf very happily to moft fubjedls, either in 
prbfe or in poetry ; is capable of the augiift and 
the ftrong, 2^ well ^ the tender; and feeras te 
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f)e , on the whole , the tnoft perfed of all the Leg t. 
modern dialedls which have arifen out of the IX% 
ruins of the ancient. Our own Language, though 
not equal to the Italian in flexibility , yet is not 
deftitute of a confiderable degree of this quality. 
If any one will confider the diverfity of ftyle 
which appears in fome of our claflics ; that great 
difference of manner, for inftapce, which is 
marked by thie Style of Lord Shaftfbury, and 
that of Dean Swift 5 he will fee , in our Ton- 
gue, fuch a circle of expreflion, fuch a power 
of accommodation to the drflPerent tafte of wri^* 
ters , as redounds not a little to its honour. 

What the Englifh has been moft taxed with, 
is its deficiency in harmony of found. But though 
every native is apt to be partial to the founds 
of his' own Language , and may , therefore, be 
fufpeded of not being a fair judge in this point ; 
yet, I imagine , there are evident grounds on 
v^hich Jit may be fliown , that this charge againft 
our Tongue has been carried too far. The me- 
3ody of our verfification , its power of fupporfc* 
ing poetical numbers , without any aiTiftance 
frgm rhyme , is alone a fufficient proof that our 
Language is far from being unmufical. Our 
verfe is , after the Italian , the moft diverfified 
and harmonious of any of the modern dialeds ; 
vnqueftionably far beyond the French verfe , in 
variety , fweetnefs , and melody. Mr. Sheridan 
has ft own , in his Leiflures , that we abound 
more in vo^el and diphthong founds , than moft 
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I E c T, Languages , and thefe too , So divided into lon^ 
1X4 and fhort , as to afford a proper diverfity in the 
quantity of our fyllables. Our confonants , he 
obferves , which appear fo crowded to the eye 
on paper , often form combinations not difa- 
greeable to the ear in pronouncing , and , in 
particular , the objedion which has been made 
to the frequent recurrence of the hiffing confo- 
nant S in our Language, is unjuft and ill* 
founded. For , it has not been attended to , that 
very commonly, and in the final fyllables efpe- 
cially , this letter lofes altogether the hiffing 
found , and is transformed into a Z , which is 
one of the founds on which the ear refts with 
pleafurc ; as in has , thefe , thofe , loves , hears , and 
innumerable more , where , though the letter S 
be retained in writing , it has really the powej 
of Z , not of the common S, 

After all , however, it muftbe admitted, that 
fmoothnefs, or beauty of found, is none of the 
diftinguilhing properties of the Englifli Tongue, 
Though not incapable of being formed into melo- 
dious arrangements , yet ftrength and expreflive- 
xiefs , more than grace , form its charader. We 
incline , in general , to a fhort pronunciation of 
our words , and have fhortened the quantity of 
moft of thofe which we borrow from the Latin f 
as orator , JpectacUy theatre , liberty , and fuch like. 
Agreeable to this , is a remarkable peculiarity of 
Englifh pronunciation , the throwing the accent 
farther back , that is , nearer the beginning of 
the word , than is done by any other nation. In 
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Greek and Latin , no word is accented farther L e c t^ 
back than the third fyllable from the end , or IX> 
•what is called the antepenult. But , in Englifh , 
■we have many words accented on the fourth, 
fome on the fifth fyllable from the end , as, 
memorable , conx^inicncy , dmbulatory , prdfitablencfs^ 
The general effed of this pradice of haftening 
the accent , or placing it fo near the beginning 
oi a word , is to give a brifk and a fpirited, but 
at the fame time , a rapid and hurried , and not 
very mufical , tone to the whole* pronunciation 
of a people. 

The Englifh Tongue poffeffes, undoubtedly,, 
this property , of being the moft fimple in its 
form and conftrudion , of all the European dia- 
leds. It is free from all intricacy of cafes , de- 
clenfions, moods and tenfes. Its words are fub- 
jedl to fewer variations from their original form 
than thofe of any other Language. Its fubftan-? 
tives have no diftindlion of gender , except what 
nature has made , and but one variation in cafe. 
Its adjedives admit of no change at all , except 
what expreffes the degree of comparifon. Its 
verbs, inftead of running through all the varieties 
of ancient conjugation , fuffer no more than four 
or five changes in termination. By the help of 
a few prepofitions and auxiliary verbs , all the 
purpofes of fignificancy in meaning are accom- 
plilhed; while the words , for the moft part, pre* 
ferve their form unchanged. The difadvantagesi 
in point of elegance , brevity , and force , which 
follow from this ftrudure of our Latiguage, I 
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1 E c t. have before pointed out* But, at the fame time^ 
IX. it iDuft be admitted , that fuch a ftrudure contri- 
butes to fgicility. It renders the acquifition of our 
Language let laborious > the arrangement of 
our words more plain and obvious, the ruks of 
our fyntax fewer and more fimple. 

I AGREE, indeed, with Dr. Lowth (preface 
to his Grammar ) , in thinking that this very 
fimplicity and facility of our Language proves a 
caufe of its being frequently written and fpokea 
* with lefs 2vccufecy. It was neceffary to ftudy Lan- 
guages , which were of a more complex and 
artificial form , with greater care. The marks of 
gender and cafe, the vweties of conjugatioa 
and declenfion » the multiplied rules of fyntax , 
were all to be attended to in Speech. Hence 
Language became more an objecjl of art It was 
reduced into form ; a ftandard was eflablifhcd ; 
and any departures from the ftandard became 
confpicuous. Whereas, amgng us , Language i$ 
hardly confidered as an objed of grammatical 
rule. We take it for granted, that a competen;t 
(kill in it may be acquired without any ftudy; 
and that, in a fyntax fo narrow and confined 
as ours , there is nothing which demands attention. 
Hence arifes th^ habit of writing lin a, lopfe and 
inaccurate manner. 

I ADMIT , that no grammatical rules have fuf- 
ficient authority to control the firm and eftab- 
lifhcd ufage of Language. Eftabliflied cuftora in 
fpeaking and writing, is the ftandard to which 
Nve muft at, laft refort for determining every con- 
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^ ^ * 

^everted point in Language and Style. But it L e c t, 
will not follow from this, that grammatical rules IX. 
are fuperfeded as ufelefs. In every Language, 
which has been in any degree cultivated , there 
prevails a certain ftrudure and analogy of parts, 
which is underftood to give foundation to the 
moft reputable ufage of Speech ; and which , in 
all cafes , when ufage is loofe or dubious , pof- 
fefTes confiderable authority. In every Language, 
there are rules of fyntax which muft be inviolably 
obferved by all who would either write or fpeak 
with any propriety. For fyntax is no other than 
that arrangement of words , in a fentence , which 
renders the meaning of each word , and the rela- 
tion of all the words to one another, moft clear 
and intelligible. 

* All the rules of Latin fyntax, it is true, can^ 
not be applied to our Language. Many of thofe 
Tules arofe from the particular form of their Lan- 
guage , which occafioned verbs or prepofitions to 
govern, fome the genitive, fome the dative, fome the 
accufative or ablative cafe. But, abftradling from 
thefe peculiarities, it is to be always remembered, 
that the chief and fundamental rules of fyntax 
are common to the Englifh as well as the Latin 
Tongue ; and , indeed , belong equally to all 
Languages. For , in all Languages , the parts 
which compofe Speech are effentially the fame ; 
fubftantives , adjedives , verbs , and conneding 
particles : And wherever thefe parts of Speech 
are found , there are certain neceffary relations 
among them , which regulate their fyntax , or 
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L B c T. the place which they ought to poffefs in a fen-* 
IX. tence. Thus, in Englifli , juft as much as in La- 
tin, the adjedive muft, by pofition , be made to 
agree with its fubftantive ; and the verb muft 
agree with its nominative in perfon and number; 
becaufe ^ from the nature of things , a word which 
expreffes either a quality or an adlion , muft cor- 
refpond as clofely as poffible with the name 
of that thing whofe quality , or whofe adion , 
it expreffes. Two or more fubftantives , joined 
by a copulative, muft always require the verbs 
or proaouns, to which they refer, to be placed 
in the plural number ; otherwife , their common re- 
lation to thefe verbs or pronouns is not pointed out. 
An adiye verb muft, in every Language , go- 
vern the accufative ; that is , clearly point out 
fome fubftantive noun , as the objed to which 
its adion is diredfed. A relative pronoun muft, 
in every form of Speech, agree with its antece- 
dent in gender, number, and perfon; and con- 
jundions; or conneding particles, ought always 
to couple like cafes and moods ; that is, ought 
to join together words which are of the fame 
form and ftate with each other. I mention thefe 
a^ a few exemplifications of that fundamental 
regard to fyntax , which , even in fuch a Lan- 
guage as ours, is abfolutely requifite for writing 
or fpeaking with any propriety. 

Whatever the advantages, or defeds of the 
Englilh Language be , as it is our own Lan- 
guage , it deferves a high degree of our ftudy 
and attentipn , both with regard to the choice pf 
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vrords which we employ, and with regard to L e c t. 
the fyntax,or the arrangement of thefe words IX* 
in a fentence. We know how much the Greek$ 
and the Romans , in their moft poliflied and 
flouriihing times , cultivated their own Tongues. 
We know how much ftudy both the French, 
and the Italians , have beftowed upon theirs. 
Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
ftudy of other Languages , it can never be" 
communicated with advantage , unlefs by fuch 
as can write and fpeak their owr> Language 
well. Let the matter of an author be ever fo good 
and ufeful , his compofitions will always fuffer ia 
the public efteem , if his expreffion be deficient 
in purity and propriety. At the fame time , the 
attainment of a corred and elegant flyle , is an 
objedl which demands application and labour. If 
any imagine they can catch it merely by the ear, 
or acquire it by a flight perufal of fome of our 
good authors , they will find themfclves much 
difappointed. The many errors , even in point of 
grammar , the many offences againfl purity of 
Language , which arc committed by writers who 
are far from being contemptible , demonflrate, 
that a careful ftudy of the Language is pre- 
vioufly requifite, in all who aim at writing it 
properly *. 

* On this fubjed, the Reader ought to perufe Dr. Lowth's 
Short Introduction to Englifh Grammar, with Critical 
Notes ; which is the grammatical performance of higheft' 
authority that has appeared in our time , and in which 
ie will fee , what I have faid concerning the inaccuracies 
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L E c T. in Language of fome of our beft writers , fully verified* 
jX, In Dr. Campbell's PhUofophy of Rhetoric , h? will like- 
wife find many acute and ingenious obfervations , both on 
the Ehglifli Language, and on Style in general. And 
Dr. PriefUey's Rudiments of Englifh Grammar will alfo be 
ufeftil , by pointing out feveral of the errors into which 
writers are apt to fall. 
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STYLE -^*-^£RSPlGtJITY AND 
PRECISION. 



H. 



.AVIN(j fihifiied ttic ftibjed of Language, t L E C T, 
tto>V enter on the confideration of Styl6 , and X. 
the nlles^that relate to it. 

It is not eafy to give a precife idea of "What 
is meaftt by Style. The beft definition I can 
give of it J is J the peculiar manner in ^vhich a 
man expreffes his conceptions , by means of 
Language* It is different from mere Language 
or words. The Words, \Vhich an author employs^ 
iriay be proper and faultlefs; and his Style inayji 
neverthelefs , have greJat faults; it may b^ dry^ 
or hiSi or feeble , Or affedled. Style has always 
fome reference to an author's manner of thinking. 
It is a ^idUre of the ideas which tife irl hi^ 
mind, and of. the miinnet irl which they rifen 
there ; and ^ hence , when we afe examining 
an Author's compofition, it is, iri many cafes, 
ektremely difficult to feparlte the Style from 
the fehtiment. No wonder thefe two fhould 
be fo intimately connedted, as Style is nothing 
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L E c T. elfe , than that fort of expreffion \vhlch our 
X. thoughts moft readily aflume. Hence, different 
countries have been noted for peculiarities of 
Style, fuited to their different temper and genius. 
The eaftern nations animated their Style with 
the moft ftrong and hyperbolical figures. The 
Atlienians, a polifhed and acute people, formed 
a Style accurate, clear, and neat. The Afiatics, 
gay and loofe in tlieir manners , affeded a Style 
florid and diffufe. The like fort 'of charac- 
teriftical diflferences are commonly remarked in 
the Style of the French , the Englifh , and the 
Spaniards. In giving the general charaders of 
Style, it is ufual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, 
or a. fpirited Style ; which are plainly the 
charaders of a writer's manner of thinking, as 
well as of expreflTing himfelf : So difficult is it to 
feparate thefe two things from one another. Of 
the general charaders of Style , I am afterwards 
to difcourfe; but it will be necelTary to begin 
with examining the more fimple qualities of it; 
from the alTemblage of which , its more complex 
denominations, in a great meafure, refult. 

All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads , Perfpicuity^ and Or- 
nament For all that can poffibly be required 
of Language, is, to. convey our ideas clearly to 
the minds of others, and, at the fame time, in 
fuch a drefs, as by pleafing and interefting them, 
iball moft effedually ftrengthen .the impreflions 
yrhich we feek to make. When both thefe ends 
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Site anfwered , \ve certainly accomplifli every 
purpofe for which we ufe Writing and Difcburfe* 
Perspicuity J it will be readily admitted, is 
the fundamental quality of Style *; a quality fo 
cffential in eVery kind of Writings thatj for the 
Want of it J nothing can atone. Without this, 
the richeft ornaments of Style Only glimmet 
through the dark; and puzzle ^ inftead of pleat 
ing, the readef. This, therefore, muft be oui" 
lirft objed, to make oUf meaning clearly and 
fully Underftood, and undefftood without the 
leaft difficulty. « Oratio/* fays Quin(fiilian , debe€ 
** negligenter quoque audiencibus efle apertaj 
** ut in animum audientis, ficut fol in oculos, 
^ etiamfi in eUm non intendatur , occurrati 
" Qxiare, non folum ut intelligefe polTit, fed n6 
" omnino poflit non intelligere curandum f* '* If 
we are obliged to follow a writer with much 
cafe , to paufe", and to read over his fentences a 
fecond time, in order to comprehend them iuUy^ 
lie will never pleafe us long* Mankind are too 
indolent to relilh fo much laboun 1 hey may 

* " Nobis prima fit virtus, perfpicuitas, ptoprii verba, 
*' redusordo, noninlongum dilata conclufio; nihil neque 
" defiti^ neque fuperfluat/' QuiNCTiL* lib* viii, 

t ** Difcourfe ought always td be obvious, eveii to 
** the molt carelefs and negligent hdarer; fo that the 
" fenfe Ihall ftrike his mind , a^ the light of the fun does 
** imt eyes , though they are not diredted upwards to it/ 
** We muft Itudy , not only that every hearer may uncler- 
*' ftand us ^ but that it Ihall be impoffibie for him not Uf 
** underlland uSf " 
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X E c T. pretend to admire tlie author's depth, after they 
X. have difcovered his meaning ; but t-hey will 
feldom be inclined to take up his work a fecond 
time. 

Authors fometimes plead the difficulty of 
their fubjed , as an cxcufe for the want of 
Perfpicuity, But the excufe can rarely, if ever, 
be fuftained. For whatever a man conceives 
clearly, that it is in his power, if he will be 
at the trouble, to put into diftind propofitions , 
to exprefs clearly to others : and upon no 
fubjed ought any man tb write, where he cannot 
think clearly. His ideas , indeed , may, very 
excufably, be On fome fubjeds incomplete or 
inadequate; but ftill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and, wherever this is the 
cafe, Perfpicuity, in expreffing them, is always 
attainable. The obfcurity which reigns fo much 
a:mong many metaphyseal writers, is, for the 
moft part, owing to the indiftindnefs of their 
own conceptions. They fee the objed but in 
a confufed light ; and , of courfe , can never 
exhibit it in a clear one to others. 

Perspicuity in writing, is not to be confidered 
as only a fort of negative virtue , or freedom 
from defed. It has higher merit: It is a 
degree of pofitive beauty. We are pleafed with 
an author, we confider him as deferving praife, 
who frees us from all fatigue of fearching for his 
meaning; who carries us through his fubjed 
Vithout any embarraffment or confufion; whofe 
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flyle flows always like a limpid ftream , where L E € T. 
We fee to the very bottom. X. 

TiiE ftudy of Perfpicuity requires attention, 
firft, to fingle words and phrafes, and then to 
the conftrudlion of fentences. I begin with 
treating of the firft, and Ihall confine myfelf to 
it in this Lcdlure. 

Perspicuity, confidered with refpedl to 
words and phrafes, requires thefe three qualities 
in them; Purity^ Propriety^ and Precijiov, 

Purity and Propriety of Language, are often 
ufed indifcriminately for each other; and,^ indeed, 
they are very nearly allied. A diftindlion,^ 
however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
ufe of fuch words , and fuch conftrudions , as 
belong to the idiom of the Language which we 
fpeak ; in oppofition to words and phrafes that are 
imported from other Languages , or that aire 
obfolete, or new coined, or ufed without proper 
authority. Propriety , is the feledlion of fuch 
-words in the Language, as the beft and moft 
cftablilhed ufage has appropriated to thofe ideas 
which we intend to exprefs by them. It implies 
the corred and happy application of tbem j 
according to that ufage , in oppofition ta 
vulgarifms or low expreffions; and to words and 
phrafes , which would be lefs ^gnificant of the; 
ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be 
pure , that is , it may all be ftridly Englifh,; 
without Scotticifms or Gallicifms , or ungram- . 
niatical irregular expreffions of any kind^ and 
may , neverthelefs , be deficient in Propriety, 

Pa . 
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I^ t: C T* The words may be ill chofen ; not adapted ta 
X. the fubjedl, nor fully ej^preffive of the authors 
fenfe He has taken all his words and phrafes 
from the general mafs of Englifh Language; but 
he has made his feledion among thefe words 
vn-fhapfkily. Whereas , Style cannot be propel^ 
without being alfo pure; and where both Purity 
and Propriety meet , befides making Style per- 
fpicuous, they alfo I'ender it graceful. There i^ 
noftandard, either of Purity or of Propriety^ 
tut the pradice of the heft writers and Speakers 
in the country. 

When I mentioned obfolete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with Purity of Style , it 
will be eafily underftood , that fome exceptions 
are to be made. On certain occafions, they may 
liave grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude 
than profe, with refpedl to coining, or, at leaft, 
aaew- compounding words; yet, even here, this 
liberty ihould be ufed with a fparing hand. la 
profe, fuch innovations are more hazardous ^ 
and have a worfe effed. They are apt to give 
Style an affeded and conceited air; and ihoul4 
never be ventuifed upon, except by fuch, whofe 
cftabliftied reputation gives t^iem fome degree of 
^idatorial power over Language. 

T H ¥ introdudkin of foreign and karnecj 
words J unlefs wliere. neceflity requires thera^ 
fhou^d always be avoided. Barren L.a,nguages 
xnay need fuch affiftapces ; but ours fe not one 
of thefe. Dean Swift, one of our moft corred 
writers, valued himfcif much on ufing no word^i 
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but fuch as were of native growth : and his L e c t. 
Language nxay, indeed, be confidered as a ftand- X. 
ard of the ftrideft Purity and Propriety in the 
choice of words. At prefent, we feem to be 
departing from this ftandard. A multitude of 
Latin words have, of late^ been poured in upon 
^us. On fome accafions, they give an appearance 
of elevation and dignity %a Style. But often 
alfo , they render it ftiff and forced : And , in 
general , a plain native Style , ^s it is more 
intelligible to all readers, flo, by a proper ma- 
nagement of words , it can be nvade equally 
ftrong a^d expreflive with this Latinifed Englifh. 

Let us now^ confider the import of Precifion 
in Language, which, as it is the higheft part 
of the' quality denoted by Perfpicuity, merits 
a full e3(^plication 5 and the more, becaufe diftin(9: 
ides^s are^ perhaps, not commonly formed ab6ut it. 

The exad import of Precifion may be drawn 
fropi the etymology of the word. It com,es from 
" praecidere , " to cut ojfF: It imports iietrenchiqg 
all fuperfluities , and pruning the expreflion fo, 
as to exhibit neither more nor lefs than an exad 
copy of his idea who ufes it. I obfcrved before, 
that it is often difficult to Separate th<e qualities 
of Style from the quajities of Thought; and it 
is found fo in this inftance. For, in order to 
write with Precifion , though this be properly 
a quality of Style , one muft pofiefe a very 
confiderable degree of diftindnel^ 4nd accuracy 
in bis manner of thinking. 

The words, which a man ufes to exprefs his 

P4 
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t B G T* ideas , may be faulty in three refpecfls : They 
X, niay either not exprefs that idea which the 
jiuthor intends , but fomc other which only 
relembks, or is arkin to it ; or, they may exprefs 
that idea, but not quite fully and completely: 
or, they may exprefs it, together with fombthing 
more than he intends. Precifion ftands oppofed 
%o all thefe three faults; but chiefly to the laft. 
In an author^s writing with Propriety, his being 
free of the two former faults feems implied. 
The words which he ufes are proper; that is, 
they exprefs that idea which he intends, and 
they exprefs it fully ; but to be Precife, fignifies , 
that they exprefs that idea, and no more. There 
is nothing in his words which introduces any 
foreign idea , any fuperfluous unfeafonabjtf ^accet 
fory, fo as to mix it confufcdly with the principal 
objeft, and thereby to render our conception 
of that objedl loofe and indiftind. This requires a 
wrifer to have, himfelf, a very clear apprehenfiott 
of the objed he means to prefent to us ; to have 
laid fall hold of it in his mind; and never to 
waver in any one view he takes of it: a per* 
fedion to which , indeed , few writers attain. 

The ufe and importance of Precifion, may be 
deduced from the nature, of the human mind* 
It neve? can view , clearly and diftindly , above 
one objed at a time. If it muft look at two 
or three together, efpecially objeds amopg which 
there is refemblance or connedion , it finds itfelf 
confufed and embarraffed. It cannot clearly 
perceive in what they agree, and in what they 
differ. Thus, vrere i^ny objed, fuppofe fome 
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animal, to be prefented to mc, of whofe ftiruc* L b c t. 
ture 1 wanted to form adiftincfl notion, I would X. 
defire all its trappings to be taken off, I would 
require it to be brought before me by itielf , and 
to ftand alone , that there might be nothing to 
diftrad my attention, The fame is the cafe with 
words. If, when you would inform me of 
your meaning, you alfo tell me more than what 
conveys it; if you join foreign circumftances to 
the principal objed ; if, by unneceffarily varying 
the expr^ffion, you fhift the point of view, 
and mako me fee fometipaes the objecfk itfelf , 
and fometimes another thing that is conneded 
with it; you thereby oblige' me to look on 
feveral objeds at once, and I lofe fight of the 
principal. You load the animal, you are fhowing 
me , with fo many trappings and collars, and 
bring fo many of the fame fpecies before me^ 
fomewhat refembling, and yet fomewhat differing, 
that I fee none of them clearly. 

This forms what is called a Loofe Style; and 
is the proper oppofite to Precifion. It generally 
arifes from ufmg a fuperfluity of words. Feeble 
writers employ a multitude of words to make 
themfelves underftood, as they think, more 
diftindly; and they only confound the reader 
They are fenfible of not having caught the 
precife expreffion, to convey what they would 
figttify; tbey do not, indeed, conceive their* 
own meaning very precifely themfelves ; and , 
therefore , help it out , as they can , by this and- 
the other word, 'which may,^ as they fuppofe. 
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t E c T, fupply the defeft, and bring you fomewbat 
X- nearer to their idea: They are always going 
about it, and about it , but never juft hit the 
thing. The image as they fet it before you , is 
always feen double; and no double image is 
diftinift When an author tells me of his hero's 
couraQc in the day of battle, the expreffion is 
precife, and 1 underftand it fully. But if, from 
the defire of multiplying words , he will needs 
praife his courage zxxA fortitudci at the moment he 
joins thefe words together, my idea begins to 
waver. He means to exprefs one quality more 
ftrongly ; but he is , in truth , exprefling two. 
Courage rtiiiis danger; fortitude fupports pain. 
The occafion of exerting each of ti^efe qualities is' 
different ; and being led to think of both togeth- 
er, when only one of them fhould be in ray 
view, my view is rendered unfte^dy, and my 
^onc^ption of the objed indiftind. 

Fkom what I have faid, it appears that an 
author may, an a qualified fenfe, be perfpicuous, 
while yet he is far from being precife. He ufes 
proper words , and a proper arrangement ; he 
gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it 
himfelf ; sind fo far he is perfpicuous ; but the 
ideas are not very clear in his own mind ; they 
are loofe and general; and, therefore, cannot 
be expreffed with Precifion. All fubje^s do n^ot 
equally require Precifion. It is fufficienc, on 
niany occafions,; that we have a general view 
of the meaning. The fubjed, perhaps, is of 
the known and familiar kind; and we are, in no 
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hazard of miftaking the fenfe of the author, L E c T. 
though every word which he ufcs be not pracife X. 
^nd ex;ad. 

Few authors, for inftance, in the Englifh 
Language, are more clear and perfpicuous, on 
the whole, than Archbifliop TiUotfon, and Sir 
Wilham Temple; yet neither of them are 
remarkable for Precifion. They are loofe and 
diffufe ; and accuftomed to exprefs their meaning 
by Several words, which fhow you fully where^ 
abouts it lies , Vather thap to fingle out thofe 
expreffions, which would convey clearly the 
idea they have in view , and no more. Neither, 
indeed, is Precifion the prevailing charader of 
IVIr. Addifon's Style ; although he is not fa 
deficient in this refped as the other tM^o authors. 

Lord Shaftsbury^jj faults, in point of 
Precifion , are much greater than Mr. Addifon's ; . 
and the more unpardonable, becaufe he is ai 
profeffi^d philofophical writer; who, as fuch, 
ought, above all things, to have ftudied Precis 
fion. His Style has both great beauties, and 
great faults ; and 5^ on the whole , is by no means 
a fafe model for imitation. Lord Shaftfbury was 
well acquainted with the power of words;, 
thofe whigh he employs are generally proper 
and well founding ; he has great variety of 
them ; and his arrangement , as IhaU be after- 
wards fliown , is commonly beautiful His defedl^ 
in Precifion , is not owing fa much to indiftindl 
or confufed ideas, as to perpetual affedation*, 
He is fond , to excefs , of the pomp and parade* 
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L B e T. of Language; he is never fatisfied with expref- 
X. fing any thing clearly and fimply; he muft 
always give it the drefs of ft ate and majefty. 
Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and many 
words and phrafes employed to defcribe fome- 
what, that would have been defcribed much 
better by one of them. If he has occafion to 
mention any perfon or author » he very rarely 
mentions him by his proper name. In the treatife, 
entitled, Advice to an Author, he defcants for 
two or thiree pages together upon Ariftotle, 
without once naming him in any other way , 
than the Mafter Critic , the Mighty Genius and 
Judge of Art, the Prince of Critics, the Grand 
Mafter of Art, and Confummate Philologift. In 
the fame way, the Grand Poetic Sire, the 
Philofophical Patriarch , and his Difciple of 
Noble Birth, and lofty Genius, are the only 
names by which he condefcends to diftinguilh 
Homer, Socrates, and Plato , in another pafTage 
of the fame treatife. This method of diftinguifli- 
ing perfons is extremely affedled ; but it is not 
fo contrary to Precifion , as the frequent circum- 
locutions he employs for all mOral ideas ; atten- 
tive , on every occafion , more to the pomp of 
Language, than to the clearnefs which he ought 
to have ftudied as a philofopher. The moral 
fenfc , for inftance , after he had once defined it, 
was a clear term; but, how vague becomes the 
idea, when, in the next page, he calls it, 
^ That natural affedion , and anticipating fancy, 
" which makes the fenfe of right and wrong ?" 
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Self examination, or reflcdion on pur own L e •t. 

conducb, is an idea conceived with eafe; but X. 

when it is wrought into all the forms of, " A 

,5 man's dividing himfelf into two parties,. 

jj becoming a felf-dialogill , entering into part- 

,, nerfhip with himfelf, forming the dual numbec 

,3 pradically within himfelf;" we hardly know 

what to make of it. On fome occafions, he fo 

adorns, or rather loads with words the plaineft 

and fimpleft propofitions , ' as , if not to obfcurc, 

at leaft , to enfeeble them. 

In the following paragraph, for example, of 
the Inquiry concerning Virtue, he means to 
fhow, that, by every ill adion we hurt our 
mind, as much as one who fhould fwallow poifon, 
or give himfelf a wound , would hurt his body. 
Obferve what a redundancy of words he pours 
forth: "Now, if the fabrick of the mind or 
*' temper appeared to us, fuch as it really is; 
55 if we faw it impoflible to remove hence any 
55 one good or orderly affedion , or to introduce 
j5 any ill or diforderly one, without drawing 
59 on, in fome degree, that difTolute Rate which, 
55 at its height , is confeffed to be fo miferable ; 
V it would then , undoubtedly , be confefTipd , * 
55 that fmce no ill , immoral , or unjuft adion , 
55 can be committed, without either a new 
55 inroad and breach on the temper and paflions, 
5> or a further advancing of that execution 
5^ already done ; whoever did ill , or aded in 
55 prejudice of his integrity, good-nature, or 
a> WQrth, would of neceflity, ad with greater 
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L ri^c T. 35 cruelty towards himfelf , than he who fcrupled 
X. 33 not to fwallow what was poifonous, or who, 
55 with his own hands , fhould voluntarily 
33 mangle or wound his outward form or con- 
33 ftitution , natural limbs or body**" Here, to 
commit a bad adlion , is , firft , " To remove a 
55 good and orderly afFedion , and to introduce 
35 an ill or diforderly one;" next, it is, "To 
33 commit an adlion that is ill, immoral, and 
35 unjuft;" and in the next line, it is^ "To do 
33 ill , or to ad in prejudice of integrity , good- 
35 nature , and worth ;" nay , fo very fimple a 
thing as a man's wounding himfelf, is, "To 
35 mangle , or wound , his outward form and 
33 conftitution , his natural limbs or body/* Such 
fuperfluity of words is difguftful to every readet 
of corred tafte; and ferves no purpofe but to 
embarrafs and perplex the fenfe. This fort of 
Style is elegantly defcribed by Qiiindilian , " Eft 
35 in quibufdam turba inanium verborum, qui 
55 dum communem loquendi morem reformidant, 
55 dudi fpecie nitoris, circumeunt omnia copiofa 
55 loquacitate quse dicere volunt*." Lib. vii, 
cap." 2. 

* Charaderift. Vol. IL p. 8^ 

* " A crowd of unmeaning words is brought togetlicr^ 
" by fome authors , who , afraid of exprefling themfelves 
" after a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
" an appearance of fplendour , furround every thing which 
*' they mean to fay with a certain copious loquacity." 
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The great fource of a loofe Style , in op- L e c t. 
pofition to Precifion, is the injudicious ufe of X. 
thofe words termed Synonymous. They are 
called Synonymous, becaufe they agree in ex- 
preffing one principal idea ; but , for the moft 
part , iF not always , they exprefs it with fome 
diverfity in the circumftances. They are varied 
by fome acceffory idea which every word intro- 
duces, and which forms the diftindion between 
them. Hardly , in any Language , are there two 
words that convey precifely the fame idea ; a 
perfon thoroughly converfant in the propriety 
of the Language , will always be able to obferve 
fome thing that diftinguifhes them^ As they are. 
like difierent fhades of the fame colour , an ac- 
•curate writer can employ them to great ad- 
vantage, by ufing them, fo as to heighten and 
to finifh the pidure which he gives us. He 
fupplies by one , what was wanting in the other, 
to the force , or to the luftre of the image which 
he means to exhibit But, in order to this 
end , he muft be extremely attentive to the 
choice which he makes of them. For the bulk 
of writers are very apt to confound them with 
each other ; and to employ them carelefsly , 
merely for the fake of filling up a period , or of 
rounding and diverfifying the Language, as if 
their fignification were exadlly the fame, while, 
in truth, it is not Hence a certain mift, and 
indiftindlncfs , is unwarily thrown over Style. 

In the Latin Language, there are no two 
words we would more readily tjike to be fyn- 
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L B c T. onymous , than afnatt and diligerc. Cicero , 
X. however , has fhown us , that there is a very- 
dear diftindion betwixt them , " Quid ergo ^ 
fays he , in one of his epiftles , " tibi comnlendeni 
55 eum quern tu ipfe diligis ? Sed tamen ut fcires 
55 eum non a me diligi folum, verum etiam 
„ amari, ob earn rem tibi haec fcribo*/' In the 
fame manner tutus and fecurus , are words which 
we would readily confound ; yet their meaning 
is different Tutus ^ fignifies out of danger; 
ftcurus ^ free from the dread of it Seneca has 
elegantly marked this diftindion ; " Tuta fcelera 
55 effe poffunt, fccufa non poffunt V In oui* 
own Language ) very many inftances might be' 
given of a difference in meaning among words 
reputed Synonymous; and, as the fubjed is of 
importance, I fhall now point out fome of thefe. 
The inftances which I am to give, may thcm- 
felves be of ufe; and they will ferve to ihew the 
neceffity of attending, with care and ftridaefs, 
to the exad import of words , if ever we would 
write with Propriety or Precifion. 

Aujitrity\ Severity ^ Riyour. Auftefity, relates to 
the manner of living; Severity, of thinking j 
Rigour, of puniQiing. To i\ufterity , is oppofed 
Effeminacy ; to Severity , Relaxation ; to Ri* 
gour. Clemency. A Hermit, is auftere in his 
life ; a Cafuift , fevere in his application of religion 
or law ; a Judge, rigorous in his fentences. 

* Ad FamiL 1. 13* ep. 47- 
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Cujhm^ Habit. Cuftom , refpeds the adion; L E c T. 
Habit, the ador* By Cuftom, we mean the fre- X, 
quent^ repetition of the fame ad ; by Habit, the 
eflFed which that repetition produces o;i the mind 
or body. By the Cuftom of walking often on the 
ftrcets, one acquires a Habit of idlencfs. 

Surprifcd ^ ajionuhcdj amazed ^ confounded^ lam 
furprifed with what is new or unexpeded ; 1 am 
aftpniOied , at what Is vaft or great ; I am 
amazed, with what is incomprehenfible; I am con- 
founded , by what is (hocking or terrible. 

Dcfiji^ renounce^ quit ^ leavt off. Each of thefc 
words imply fome purfuit or obje(?l relinquiihed ; 
but from different motives. We defift from the 
difficulty of accompliihing. We renounce , on 
account of the difagreeablenefs of the objed, 
or purfuit. We quit, for the fake of fome other 
thing which interefts us more; and we leave off, 
becaufe we ar« weary of the defign. A Politician 
defifts from his defigns, when he finds they are 
impradicable ; he renounces the court, becaufe 
he has been affronted by it; he quit*? ambition 
forftudy or retirement; and leaves off his attend^ 
ance on the great , as he becomes old and weary 
of it. 

fride^ Vanity. Pride makes us efteem ourfel- 
ves ; Vanity , makes us defire the efteem of 
other$. It is juft to fay, as Dean Swift has done, 
that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtinefs^ Difdain. Haughtinefs, isfqimdedon 
the high opinion we entertain of ourfelves ; Dif 
dain , on the low opinion we have of others^ 

Vol. L a ^ 
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t B C T. '^^ dijlinyuish , to frparate. We diftinguifh , what 
X. Ave want not to confound with another thing. 5 
Vc feparate , what we want to remove from it. 
Objefts are diftinguiflied from one another , by 
their qualities. They are feparated , by the dif- 
tance of time or place. 

To rprary , to fatigue. The continuance of the 
fame thing wearies us ; labour fatigues us. I am 
weary with {landing ; I am fatigued with walk- 
ing- A fuitor wearies us by his perfeverance ; 
fatigues us by his importunity.. 

To abhor ^ to detefi. To abhor imports, fimply, 
ftrong diflike*; to deteft , imports alfo ftrong 
difapprobation. One abhors being in debt ; he 
detefts treachery. 

To invent , to difcover. We invent things that 
are new ; we difcover what was before hidden. 
Galileo invented the telefcope ; Harvey difco« 
vered the circulation of the blood. 

Onli^ , alone. Only , imports that there is no 
other of the fame kind ; alone , imports being 
accompanied by no other. An only child , is 
one who has neither brother nor fitter ; a child 
alone , is one who is left by itfelf. There is a 
difference, therefore, in precife Language, be- 
twixt thefe two phrafcs , " Virtue only makes us 
„ happy ; " and , *' Virtue alone makes us happy." 
Virtue only makes us happy, imports, that no- 
thing elfe can do it Virtue alone makes us hap- 
py, imports, that virtue, by itfelf, or unaccom- 
panied with other advantages , is fufficient to 
do it 
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Entire , compktc. A thing is entire , by wanting t B c T» 
none of its parts; complete, by wanting none of X. 
the appendages that belong to it A man may 
have an entire houfe to himfelf ; and yet not , 

have one complete apartment 

Tranqmllity ^ Peace ^ Calm. Tranquillity, refpedls 
a fituation free from trouble , confidered in itfelf; 
Peace , the fame fituation with refped to an3r 
caufes that might interrupt it) Calm, with regard 
to a difturbed fituation going before , or fol* 
lowing it A good man enjoys Tranquillity , in 
himfelf ; -Peace, with others; and Cahn, after 
the ftorm. 

A Difficulty ^ an Ohflack. A difficulty, embarraf* 
fes; an Obftacle, ftops us. We remove the one; 
Ve furmount the other. Generally, the firft ♦ 
^xpreflcs fomewhat arifing from the nature and 
cireumftances of the aflFair; the fecond , fomewhat 
arifing from a foreign caufe. Philip found Diffi- 
cult)^ in managing the Athenians from the nature 
of their difpofitions ; but the eloquence of De- 
moftbenes was the greateft obftacle to his 
defigns. 

IVifdom , Prudence. W^fdom , leads us to fpeafc 
and adl what is tnoft pfopcn Prudence , prevents 
our fpeaking or ading improperly. A wife man , 
employs the moft proper means for fuccefs j a 
prudent man , the fafeft means for not being 
brought into danger. 

Enough , Sujpcicnt. Enough, relates to the quan* 
tity which one wilhes to have of any thing. 
Sufficient, relates to the uk that is to be made 
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t E^ T. of it. Hence , Enough , generally iryports a greater 
X. quantity than Sufficient does. The covetous man 
never has enough ; although he has what is fuf- 
ficient for nature. 

To avoyb^ to acknorvplcdgc y to confejs. Each of 
thefe words imports the affitmation of a fa<ft, 
but in very different circumftances. To avow , 
fuppofes the perfon to glory in it; to acknow- 
ledge , fuppofes a fmall degree of faultinefs, 
which the acknowledgment compenfates : to con- 
fefs , fuppofes a higher degree of crime. A 
patriot avows his oppofitioh to a bad minifter, 
and is applauded; a gentleman acknowledges his 
miftake , and is forgiven ; a prifoner confcffes 
the crime he is accufed of, and is punifhed. 

To rtmark , to obferve. We remark , in the way 
of attention, in order to remember; we obfcrrve, 
in the way of examination , in order to judge. 
A traveller remarks the moft ftriking objeft he 
fees ; a general obferves all the motions of his 
enemy. 

Equivocal^ Ambiguous. An Equivocal Expreflion 
is, one which has one fenfe open , and defigned 
to be underftood ; another fenfe concealed , and 
underftood only by the perfon who ufes it. An 
Ambiguous ,Expreffion is, one which has appa: 
rently two fenfes , and leaves us at a lofs which 
of them to give it. An equivocal expreflion is 
ufed with an intention to deceive; an ambiguous 
one , when it is ufed with defign , is , with an 
^ intention iiot to give full information. An honeft 
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man will never employ an equivocal expreffion; L e c t. 
a confufed man may often utter ambiguous dhes, X. 
•without any defign. I Ihall give on^y one in- 
ftance more. 

ff^ith^ By. Both thefc particles exprefs the 
connexion between fome inftrumept, or means 
of effeding ^n end , and the agent who employe 
it : but rpUh , expreffes ^ more clofe and immC'. 
diate connedUon ; by ^ a, more remote one. We 
Jcill a man -with a fword ; he dies by violence. 
The criminal is bound tpith ropes by the eXeciv 
doner. The proper diftindlion in the ufe of thefe 
particles, is elegantly marked in a p^ffage of Dr. 
Robertfon's Hiftory of Scotland. When one of 
the old Scottifh kii^gs was making an enquiry 
into the tenure by which his nobles held their 
lands, they ftarted up, and drew their fwords : 
^ By thefe, " faid they, " we acquired, our lan(Js> 
3, and rpith thefe, y/c will defend then>. By thef^? 
„ we acquired our lands ; " fignifies the more 
remote means of acquifition by force and martial 
deeds ; and , " lopith thefe we will defend them ; " 
fignifies the immediate diredl inf^rument , the 
fword, which they would employ in their de*- 
fence. 

These are inftances of words , in our Language, 
^vhich , by carelefs writers , are apt to be 
employed as perfedly fynonymous , and yet ar^ 
not fo. Their fignifications approach , but are not 
precifely the fame. The more the diftindion in 
the meaning of fuch words is weighed , and at^ 

^3 
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L X c T, tended to , the more clearly and forcibly fliall 
X we*fpeak or write *. 

From all that has been faid on this head , It 
will now appear , that, in order to write or fpeak 
with Precifion, two things are efpccially requifite; 
one, that an author's own ideas be clear and 
diftind ; and the other , that he have an exad: 
and full comprehenfion of the force of thofe 
words which he employs. Natural genius is here 
required ; labour and attention ftill more. Deaa 
Swift is one of the auhors, in our Language » 
moft diftinguilhed for Precifion of Style. In his 
writings,, we feldom or never find vague ex- 
preffions , and fynonymous words , carelefly 
thrown together. His meaning is always clear, 
and ftrongly markecl. 

I Had occafion to obferve before, that though 
all fubjedls of writing or difcourfe demand Pcr- 
fpicuity , yet all do not require the fame <Iegree 
of that cxad Precifion , which I have endeavoured 

* In French , there is a very ufefiil treatife on this 
fiibjed , the Abbe Girard's Synonymes Frangois , in which 
he has made a large^ coUecfHon of fuch apparent Syno- 
nymes in the Language , and fhown , with much accuracy , 
the difierence in their fignificationl It were much to be 
wifhed, that fome fuch work were undertaken for our 
tongue, and executed with equal taile and judgment 
Nothing would contribute more to precifcand elegant wri- 
ting. In the mean time , this French Treatife may be per- 
lifed with confiderable profit. It 'will accuftom pcrfons 
to weigh, with attention, the force of words; -and will 
' fuggeit feveral diftinAions betwixt fynonymous terms Jn 
our own language^ analogous to thofe which he has 
pointed out in the French ; and, accordingly , feveral of the 
inftonces above given were fuggefted by the work of this author. 
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to explain. It is, indeed, in every fort of wri- Le c T. 
ting , a great beauty to have , at leaft , fomc X 
meafure of Precifion , in diftindlion from that 
loofe profufion of words which imprints no clear 
idea on the reader s mind. But we muft , at the 
fame time , be on our guard , left too great a 
ftudy of Precifion , efpecially in fubjeds where 
it is not ftridly requifite , betray us into a dry 
and barren Style ; left , from the defire of prun. 
ing too cldfcly, we retrench all copioufncfs and 
ornament. Some degree of this failing may , 
perhaps , be remarked in Dean Swift's fcrious 
•works. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear 
and exadt , refting wholly on his fenfe and dif- 
tindnefs , he appears to rejeft, difdainfuUy , all 
embellifiimdnt which , on fome occafions , may 
be thought to render his manner fomewhat feard 
•and dry. To unite together Copioufnefe and 
Precifion V to be flowing and graceful, and, at 
the fame time , corre<Sl and exad in the choice 
lof every word , is , no doubt , one of the higheft 
and moft difficult attainments in writing. Some 
kinds of compofition may require more of Co-^ 
pioufnefs and Ornament; others, more_ erf Pfe-^ 
cifion and Accuracy ; nay , in the fame compoft* 
tion , the different parts of it may demand a 
proper variation of manner. But we muft ftudjr 
never to facrifice , totally , any one of the& qua» 
litiesrto the other ; and , by a proper maoag^ement, 
both of them may be made fully confiftent, i£ 
our own ideas be precife^^nid our knowledge 
and ftock of words be ; at the feme time^ 
cxtcnfivc. Q. 4 
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STRUCTURE QF SENTENCES, 

I E q T, JlIaVING begun to tr«at of Style, in tlie 
XI. Jaft Ledurc I confidered its fundamental quality, 
JPerfpiouity. What I have (aid of thi$, relates 
chiefly to the choice of Words. From words 
I proceed to Sentences ; and as , in all writing 
imd difcourfe , the^ proper compofition and ftruo- 
tur^ oi Seqteqces is of the higheft importance , I 
^aU treat of this, fully, Though Perfpicuity be 
the geti^ral head under which I, at ppcf^nt, con- 
sider Language, I flmll not confine myfelf to this 
.ijuality alone, iii Sentences, but Ihall enquire 
|ilfo,i.what is requifite for their Grace and Beau* 
iyt that I may bring together, under one view, 
^^U: that Ceeois neceflary to be attended to in the 
>conftrudion wd arrangerpent of words in ^ 
^eiHepcd. 

; If |s not/eafy to give an exa<S definition of 
ji Sentence J or Feriodi farther, than as it al- 
ways implies fbiiie one complete propoTition or 
^awnciation of thought, Ariftatle'$i dei^nition is. 
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in the main, a good one; *^M^t^ VXM^^ ^iJffl^ «mm L e c t. 

*■ A form of Speech >^hi€h hath a beginning arid 
" an end within- itfelf, apd is of fuch a length 
^^ as to be eafily comprehended . at once- " 
This, however , adtoits of gr^Ut; latitude. For 
^ Sentence , or Period , cQnfifts always of comr 
ponent parts , which ^re called its members ; ^nd 
as thefe members may be either few or many, 
and may b^ cofine^d in fev^ral different ways, 
the fame thought, or mental p^-opofition , may 
often be either brought into one Sentence , or 
fylit into two Of thret?, without ,the material 
b^e^h of ai>y Ir^k. , 

The firft variety that occurs in the cpnfider^ 
aHon of Sentences, is, the dillinftion of long 
^nd Ihort on^. .Th^ pi^ecife length of Senten^ 
CfK^v as to th^^MmJber pfjwotrds.i.p^ the number 
of meoabers, which. may enter in t^ phem , cannot 
be afoertained .byr any definite meafure. Only, 
it is obvious ^ there n>ay be an ^xtrem^ on either 
fide. Sentences, imnioderaDely Ipng , and con* 
fifting of t^o many members , always tranfgrefs 
ibme one pr oth^r of the rules which I Ihall men-^ 
tiori foon., as neq^ffaf-y to be obferved in every 
good Sentence. In» difcourfes ^tb^it are to be fpok- 
en, regard^ muft be had to th? e^fin^ifs of pro- 
nunciation , >yhich is not confiftent with too 
long periods. In compofitions where pronuncia- 
tion has no place , ftill , however , by ufing 
long periods too frequently, ap author over- 
loads the reader's ear , and fafigues his attentioi^ 
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L E c T. For long Periods require, evidently, mord at* 
XL tention than fliort ones, in order to perceive 
clearly the connexion of the fevcral parts , and 
lo take in the whole at one view. At the fame? 
time , there may be an excefs in too many fhort 
Sentences alfo ; by which the fenfe is fplit and 
broken, the connexion of thought weakened, 
and the memory burdened, by prefcnting to it 
a long fucceflSon of minute objeds. 

With regard to the length and conftrodion 
of Sentences , the French critics , make a very 
juft diftindioh of Style , into Style Viriodique^ 
and Sfyle CoupS. The Style Piriodique is, where 
the fentences are compofcd of feveral members 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, 
fo that the fenfe of the whole is not brought 
out till the clofe. This is the mod pompous, 
mufical, and oratorical manner of compofing; 
as in the following fentertcc of Sir William Tern* 
pie: " If you look about you, and confidet 
^* the lives of others as well as your own ; if 
" you think how few are born with honour, 
^* and how many die without name or children; 
** how little beauty we fee, and how few friends 
'• we hear of; how many difeafes, and bow 
"much poverty there is in the world; you 
" will fell down upon your knees , and , infkead 
** 6f repining at one afflidion , will admire fo 
** many bleffings which you have received from 
^' the hand of God.'* (Letter to Lady Effcx.) 
Cicero abound^ with Sentences conftruAed after 
this manner. 
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The Style CoupJ is, where the fenfe is formed L 1 C T. 
into fhort independent propofitions , each com* XI. 
plete within itfelf ; as in the following of Mn 
Pope : " I confefs ; it was want of confideration 
^' that made me an author. I writ, becaufe it 
** amufed me. I corredled, becaufe it was as 
^ plealant to me to corred as to write. I pub- 
^« lifhed, becaufe, I was told, I might pleafe 
** fuch as it was a credit to pleafe. ** ( Preface to 
his works. ) This is very much the French me- 
thod of writing ; and always fuits gay and eafy 
fubjeds. The Style PModique^ gives an air of 
^avity and dignity to compofition. The Style 
Coupi^ is more lively and ftriking: According 
to the nature of the compofition, therefore, and 
the general charader it ought to bear, the one 
or other may be predominant. But, in almoft 
every kind of compofition , the great rule is to 
intermix them. For the ear tires of either of 
^em when too long continued : Whereas , by 
a proper mixture of long a^nd fhort Periods , the 
ear is gratified , and. a certain fprightlinefs is 
joined with majefty in our ftyle. ^ Non fem- 
•* per,** fays Cicero (defcribing very expref- 
fively, Aefe two different kinds of Styles, of 
which I have been fpeaking,) " non femper utert- 
^ dum eft perpetuitatc, et quafi converfione ver- 
^ borum; fed fsjpe carpenda mcmbris minutib- 
^ ribus oratio eft *. 



* " It IS not proper always to employ a continued train , 
and a fort of regular compafe of phrafes; but ftyle 
ought to be often broken down into fmalier members." 
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L E c T. . This variety is of fo great confequenc€ , that 
XL it muft be ftudied , not only in the fucceffion of 
long and fhort Sentences , but in the ftrudure 
of our Sentences alfo.^ A train of Sentences, con- 
ftruded in the fame mannqr , and with the fame 
number of members , whether long or fhort , 
fhould never be allowed to fucce^d one another. 
However mufical each of them may be, it has 
a better effedl to introduce even a difcord, than 
to cloy the ear with the repetition of fimilar 
founds : For , nothing is fo tirefome as perpetual 
uniformity. In this article of the conilrudion 
and diftribution of his Sentences , Lord Shafts- 
bury has flu)wn great art In the .laft Lciflure, 
I obferved , that he is often guilty of facrificing 
precifion of ftyle to pomp pf expreffion; and 
that there runs through his whole manner, a 
ftiffnefs and affeftation , which render him very 
unfit to be confidered as a general model. But, 
as his ear was fine , and as be was extremely at- 
tentive to every thing that is elegant, he ha^ 
fludied the proper intermixture of long and 
. ihort Sentences ; with variety and harmohy in 
their ftrudlure , more than any other Englifh 
author ; and for this part of compofition he 
deferves attention. 

From thefe general obfervations , let us now 
defcend to a more particular confideration of the 
qualities that are required to* make a Sentence 
perfed. So- much depends upon the proper con- 
ftfudion of Sentences , that , in every fort of 
compofition , we cannot be too ftrid; in our at- 
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tentiqn to it. For , be the fubjcdl V5^hat it will, L e c T. 
if the Sentences be conftrudled in a clumfy, per- XI, 
plexed, or feeble manner, it is impoflible that 
a work, compofed of fuch Sentences, can be 
read with pleafure , or even with profit. Where- 
as, by giving attention to the rules which 
relate to this part of ftyle , we acquire the habit 
of exprefling ourfelves with Perfpicuity and 
Elegance; and , if a diforder chance to arife in 
fome of our Sentences, we immediately fee where 
it lies, and are able to redify it*. 

The properties mod cffential to a perfed Sen- 
tence , feemtome, the four following: i. Clear- 
nefs and Precifion. 2. Unity. ?. Strength. 4. 
Harmony. Each of thefe I Ihall illuftrate fepar- 
ately, and at fome length. 

The firft is, Clearnefs and Precifion. The 
leaft failure here , the leaft degree of ambiguity, 
which leaves the mind in any fort of fufpence as 

* On die Structure of Sentences , the Ancients appear 
to have bellowed a great deal of attention and care. The 
Treatife of Demetrius Phalereus , ^«f* E$.uviv€kic; , abounds 
with obfervations upon the choice and collocation of words 
carried to fuch a degree of nicety, as would frequently 
feem to us minute. The Treatife of Dionyfius of Halicar- 
nafTus , tsj * ^uv^go-Ew? ovo.uxtuv , is more maftcrly ; but is 
chiefly confined to the mufical i^mfture of Periods; a 
fubjed, for which the Greek Language afforded much 

Sore affiftance to their writers, than our Tongue admits, 
n the arrangement of words , in Englifli Sentences , 
the xviiith chapter of Lord K^im's Elements of Criticifm 
ought to be confulted; and alfo, the 2d Volume of Dr. 
Campbell's Philofuphy of Rl;ietotic. . 
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Le'c t. to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
XI. greateft care ; nor is it fo eafy a matter to keep 
always clear of this, as one might, at firft, ima- 
gme. Ambiguity arifes from two caufes : either 
from a wrong choice of words , or a wrong 
collocation of them. Of the choice of words^ 
as far as regards Perfpicuity , I treated fully in 
the laft Ledure. Of the collocation of them , I 
am now to treat. The firft thing to be ftudied 
here , is , to obferve exadlly the rules of gram- 
mar ; as far as thefe can guide us. But as the 
grammar of our Language is not extenfive, there 
may often be an ambiguous collocation of words, 
where there is no tranfgreflion of any grandma- 
tical rule. The relations which the words, or 
members of a period , bear to one another, can« 
not be pointed out in Englifh , as in the Greek 
or Latin, by means of termination; it is afcer- 
tained only by the pofition in which they ftand. 
Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of Sen- 
tences is , that the words or members moft near- 
ly related , fhould be placed in the Sentence, 
as near to each other as poffible ; fo as to make 
their mutual relation clearly appear. This is a 
rule not always obferved , even by good writers, 
as ftridly as it ought to be. It will be neceffary 
to produce fome inftances , which will both 
fhow the importance of this rule , and make the 
application of it be underftood 

First, In the pofiti oil of adverbs , which arc 
ufed to .qualify the fignification of fomething 
which either precede^ or jfoilows them , there is 
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oftcf^ a good deal of nicety. ^' By .grcatnefe, " L E c x. 

lays Mr. Addifon, in the Spedator, Np. 412. XI. 

** I do not only mean the bulk of any fingle 

« objed , but the Jargenefe of a whole view. " 

Here the place of the adverb only^ renders it a 

limitation of the following word , mean. " I do 

^ not only mean." The queftion may then be 

put, What does he more than mean? Had he 

placed it after bulk^ ftill it would have been 

wrong. " I do not mean the bu'k only of any 

^' fingle objedl. For we might then a(k, What 

does he mean more than the bulk ? Is it the 

colour ? Or any other property ? Its proper 

place, undoubtedly, is, after the word obje^. 

" By greatnefs, 1 do not mean the bulk of any 

^ fingle objed only ; " for then , when we put 

the queftion, What more does he mean than the 

bulk of a fingle. objed ? The anfwer comes out 

exadly as the author intends, and gives it; 

^* The largenefs of a whole view." — " Theifm," 

lays Lord Shaftlbury, " can only be oppofed 

^' to polytheifm , or atheifm." Does he mean 

that theifm is capable of nothing elfe , except 

being oppofed to polytheifm or atheifm? Th s 

is what his words literally import, through the 

wrong collocation, of o/i/v. He fhould have faid, 

* Theifm can be oppofed only to polytheifm or 

" atheifm." -^ In like manner, Dean Swift 

(Projed for the advancement of Religion) , " The 

^^ Romans underftood liberty, at leaft, as well 

** as we. " Thefe words are capable of two 

diiferenc fenfes, according as ^e emphafis^ ia 
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L E c T. reading them *, is laid upon libtrty , or 'upon at 
XL Uaji. In the firft cafe, they will fignify, that' 
whatever other things vft may underftand better 
than the Romans, liberty^ at leaft, was one thing 
which they underftood as well as we. In the 
fecond cafe , they will import , that liberty was 
underftood , at leaft as well by them as by us ; 
' meaning, that by them it was better under- 

ftood. If this laft, as I make no doubt, was 
Dean Swift's own meaning, the ambiguity would 
have been avoided, and the fenfe rendered in- 
dependent of the manner of pronouncing, by ar- 
ranging the words thus : " The Romans under- 
*' ftood liberty as well, at leaft, as we." The 
fad is , with refpedt to fuch adverbs , as , only , 
wholly ^ at leaft ^ and the reft of that tribe, that ia 
common difcourfe, the tone and emphafis we ufe in 
pronouncing them , generally ferves to Ihow their . 
reference, and to make the meaning clear; and 
hence , we acquire a habit of throwing them in 
loofely in the codrfe of a period. But , i% wri- 
ting , where a man fpeaks to the eye , and not 
to the car, he ought to be more accurate; and 
fo to connedl thofe adverbs with the words 
which they qualify, as to put his meaning 
out of doubt upon the firft infpedion. 

Secondly, When a circumftance is inter- 
pofed in the middle of a Sentence , it fometimes 
requires attention how to place it, fo as to 
diveft it of all ambiguity.' For inftance: ** Are 
5, thefe defigns " (fays Lord Bolingbroke , Differt 
on Parties, Dedicat) " Are thefe defigns which 

^y any 
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^, any man, who is born a Briton , in any cir- L E c t, 
fy cumftances , in any fituatjon , ought to be XI. 
„ aQiamed or afraid to avow?'* Here we are 
lefe at a lofs , whether thefe words , " in any 
*' circuniftances y in any fituationy* are conneded 
with , " a man born in Britain , in any circum- 
** ftances , or fituation , " or with that man's 
** avowing his defigns, in any circumftances, or 
^•fituation, into which he may be brought ?" 
If, the latter, as feems moft probable, was in^ 
tended to be the meaning, the arrangement 
ought to have been conducted thus ; *' Are 
*' thefe defigns , which any man who is born a 
" Briton, ought to be iihamed or afraid, in 
'* any circumftances, in any fituation, to avow ?'* 
But, 

. Thirdly, Still more attention is required to 
the proper difpofttion of the relative pronouns^ 
Tcr/io, 'which , ipphar , 'xvhofe , and of all thofe parti- 
cles which exprefs the connection of the parts 
of Speech with one another, As all reafoning 
depends upon this connection , we cannot be 
too accurate and precife here. A fmall error 
may overcloud the meaning of the whole Sen- 
tence ; and even , where the meaning is intelli- 
gible , yet where thefe relative particles are out 
of their proper place, we, always find fomething 
awkward and disjointed in the StrucJlure of the 
Sentence. Thus , in the Spectator ( No. 54 ) 
** This kind of wit," fays Mr. Addifon, "was 
♦« very much in vogue among our countrymen, 
** about an age or two ago, who did not 
Vol. I. • R 
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L £ c T. '^ pradife k for any oblique reafon, but purely 
X|. " fof the fake of being witty. " We are at no 
lofs about the meaning here; but the conftrudlion 
wouW eyidently be rtiendcd by difpdfing of the 
circumftancc , " about an age or two ago," in 
fucb a manner as not to feparate the relative 
'who, from its antecedent our countrymen'^ in this 
Way : *^ About an age or two ago , this kind 
of wit was very much iti vogue imorig our 
countrymen, who did not pradlife it for any . 
" oblique reafon, but purely fof the fake of 
•^ being witty. " Spectator, No. 412. " We nq 
" where meet with a more glorious and pleafing 
" ihow in nature, than What appears in the 
*' heavens at the rififtg and fettiiig of the fun, 
" -which is wholly made up of thefe different 
" ftains of light, that ihow themfelves in clouds 
*' of a different fituation. '* Which is here de* 
figned to conneft with the word jAotcp, as its 
antecedent ; but it ftands fo wide from it , that 
without a careful attention to the fenfe, wc 
would be naturally led, by the rules of fyntax, 
to refer it to the rifing and fetting of the ftm, 
or to the fun itfelf ; and, hence, ah indiftindlncfc^ 
is thrown over the whole Sentence. The follow- 
ing paflage in Bifhop Sherlock's Sermons ( Vol. 
II. Serm. 15/) is ftill more cenfurable : "It is 
^' /folly to pretend to arm ourfelves againft the 
" accidents of life, by heaping up treafures, 
** which nothing can protedl us againft, but the 
" good providence of our Heavenly Father."^ 
fTAzcA y al>yays refer* grammatically to the irtt- 
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jfhediately preceding fubftantivi^, which here is. Leg T, 
^^ treafures;" and this would make nonfeilfe of XL 
the whole Period. Evpry one feels this impro- 
priety. The Sentence ought to have ftood thus: 
*' It is folly to pretend , by heaping up treafure^, 
" to arm ourfelves againft the accidents of life, 
*' which nothing can prote(Jt us againft but the 
** good providence 6f oUr Heavenly Father.'* 

Oi" the like nature is the following inaccu- 
racy of Dean Swift's. He is recommending to 
young clergymen , to write their fermons fully 
and diftihdly. '' Many/' fays he, "ad JTo di- 
'* fedlly contrary to this method, that, from a 
" habit of faving time and paper, which they. 
^ acquired at the univerfity, they write in fo 
^* diminutive a manner , that they cart hardly 
^' read what they have writtert. " He certainly 
does not mean, that they had acquired time and 
paper at the univerfity, but that they had ac* 
quired this habit there ; artd therefore his words 
ought to have run thus .' " from a habit which 
" they have acquired at the univerfity of faving 
^^ time and paper , they write in fo diminutive 
"a manner." In another paffage , the fame 
author has left his meaning altogether uncer^ 
tain^ by mifplacing a relative. It is in the con- 
clufioil of his letter to a member of parliament, 
concerning the Sacramental Teft: "Thus I have 
" fairly given you. Sir, my^wn opinion, as 
" well as that ,of a great majority of both 
" houfe^ here , relating to this weighty affair; 
*' upon which I am confident you may fecurely 
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Ir E c T. " reckoii-'' Now I aflc, what it is he would 
XL have his correfpondent to reckon upon, fecurely ? 
The natural conftrudlion leads to tbefe words , 
•* this weighty affair." But, as it would be 
difficult to make any fenfe of this, it is more 
probable he meant that the majority of both 
houfes might be fecurely reckoned upon ; though 
certainly this meaning, as the words are arranged, 
is obfcurely €Xpreffed. The fentence would be 
amended by arranging it thus: " Thus, Sir, 1 
** have given you my own opinion, relating to 
" this* weighty affair , as well as that of a great 
" majority of both houfes here ; upon which I 
^' am confident yo\i may fecurely reckon. " 

Several oth^r inftances might be given ; but I 
reckon thofe which I have produced fufficient to 
make the rule tmderllopd; that, in the con- 
ftrudion <>f fentcnces , one of the firft things to 
be attended to, is, the marihalling of the words 
\n fudh Q^dcT as ihail moft clearjy mark the re- 
lation of the fevjM-al parts of the fentence to one 
another; particularly, that adverbs (hall always 
be made tp adhere clofely to the words which 
they are intended to qualify; that, where a cir- 
cumftance is thrpwn in, it ihall never hang loofc 
in the midft of a period , but be determined by 
its place to^ one or other member of it; and 
that every relative word which is ufed , fhall 
inftantjy prefent its antecedent to the mind of 
the re^-^der, without the leaft obfcurity. I have 
meiitionfi4 thefe^ three c^fes^ becaufe I think 
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they are the moft frequent bccafioni of atnbi^ ^ e^ c t 
guity creeping into fentenCes. * Xti 

With regard to Relatives, I ranft farther 
obferve, that obfcurity ofteii arifes from the too 
frequent repetition of them , particiflarly of the 
pronouns ttAo , and they , and them , and theirs , 
when we have occafibn to refer to different 
perfons ; as , in the following fentence of arch- 
bilhop Tillotfon (vol. I. ferni. 42.) : " Men look 
" with an evil eye upon the good that is iii 
** others; and think that their reputation obfcur- 
** es them , and th^ir commendable qualities 
•* ftand in their light; and therefore they da 
** what they can to caft a cloud over them , that 
** the bright fhining of their Virtue^ may not 
•' obfcure ^hem. " This is altogether carelefs 
writing. It renders ftyle often obfcure, always 
cmbarraffed and inelegant When we find thtf<6 
perfonal pronouns crowding too faft upon us, 
we have often no method left , but to thi*otv 
the whole fentence into fome other form , whicb 
may avoid tbofe frequent referehces to pttfon^ 
who have before been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. 
QuindliBan gives us fom^ inftanees m the Latin,, 
arifmg from fauky arrangement A man, h6 
tells us , ordered , by his will , to have eredled 
for him, after his death, " Statuam auream ha- 
** ftam tenentem ;"^upon which arofe a difpute at law> 
whether the whole ftatue, or the fpear only^ 
vras to be of gold ? The fame author obferves, 
very property,, that a fentence is always faulty, 

R i 
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t E c T, when the collocation of the words is ambiguous^ 
XL though the fenfe can be gathered. If any one 
fhould fay, " Chremetem audivi percu0iffe De- 
" meara,'" this is ambiguous both in fenfe and 
ftrudure , whether Chremes or Deme^i gave 
/the blow. But if this expreffion were ufed, 
^' Se vidiffe hominem librum fcribentem, " aj- 
though the meaning be clear, yet Quindiliaa 
infifts that the arrangement is wrong. " Nam/' 
fays he , "etiamfi librum ab homine fcribi pa- 
" teat, non certe hominem a libro, male tamen 
" compofuerat, feceratque ambiguum quantum 
^' in ipfo fuit, " Ii;ideed , to have the relation 
of every word and member of a fentence mark- 
ed in the moft proper and diftindl manner, gives 
not clearnefs only, but grace and beauty to a 
fentence, making the mind pafs fmoothly a,nd 
agreeably along all the parts of it. 

I PROCEED now to the fecond quality of a 
well-arranged fentence, which I termed its Unity. 
This is a capital property. In every coifjpofition, 
of whateyer kind, fome degree of Uiiity i$ 
required, in order to render it beautiful. There 
jnuk be always fome conneding principle among 
the parts. Some one objed muft reign and be 
predominant. This, as I fhall hereafter ftow, 
Jiolds in Hiftory , in Epic and Dramatic Poetry, 
and in all orations. But moft of all , in a fingle 
fenteiice, is required the ftrideft Unity. For 
the very nature of a fpntence implies one propo- 
fition to be expreffed. It may confift of parts, 
indeed; but thefe pyts muft be fo clojely 
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bound together, as to makcvthe impreffion upon Le-c t/ 
the mind, of. one objedt, not of many. Now, XI. 
in order to prefefve this Unity of a fentence, 
the following rules muft be obferved : 

.In the firft place , during the courfie of the 
fentence, the fcene (hould be changed as little as 
pofli^le. Wc fhould not be hurried by fuddea 
tranfitions from peribnto per/on, nor] from fubjeA 
t,o fub}e<S. There is commonly, in every fentence, 
fome perfon or, thing, which is the governing 
word. This fhould be continued fo, if poflible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. Should I 
exprefs- myfelf thus : " After we came to anchor, 
35 they put me on fhore , where I was welcomed 
5, by all my friends, who received, me with 
35 the grepteft kindnefs." In this fentence, though 
the objed? contained in it have a fi^cient 
connedion with each other, yet , by this manner 
of reprefenting thepi , by ihifting fo- often both 
the place and the perfon, -wf, and they^ apd 
J , and ippho , they appeai^ in fuch a difunited* 
view , that the fenfe of connedion is almoft loft^ 
The fentence is reftored to its proper unity, by. 
turning it after the following manner; " Having 
53 come to an ajvchor, I was^ put on flibre, where 
3> I was welcomed .by all my friends, apd re-c 
,3 ceived. with the greateft kindnefs." Writersi 
who t^anfgrcfs this rule , for the mofl: part tr^^ 
grefs , at, the fame time , 

A SECOND rule; never to crowd into one 
fentence , things which have fo little conaedion^ ; 
that they could bear to fee divided i^to two or 

R 4 
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t E c T. tlifee fehtcnccs. The violatidn of tfiis rule ncvei* 
1 XL fails to hurt, and difpleafe a reader. Its effeft'; 
indeed , is fo bad , that ^ of the two , it is the 
fafeft extreme , to err rather by too many fliort 
fentences, than by orii that is overloaded and 
^mbarratTed. Examples abound in authors. I 
ftall produce fome, to juftify what I now fay. 
** Afchbifhop Tillotfon /' fays an Author of the 
Hiflory of England, " died, in this year. He 
» was C3tceedingly beloved both by King Willi- 
3j am and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. 
55 Tennifon , Bilhop of Lincoln , to fuccecd him." 
Who would expedl the latter part of this 
fenteilce to follow, in confequence of th6 former? 
** He was exceedingly beloved by both King^ 
» and Qjflecn ,** is the propofition of the fentence : 
^Ve look f6r fomc proof of this, or at leaft 
fomethihg related tb it, to follow; when wc 
aire on a fudden carried off to a new propofition, 
^^ \vho hominated Dr. Tennifon to fucceed him.*' 
'The following is from Middletori's Life of 
Cic^Td: " In this tineafy ftate, both of his 
5, publi<* and privity life, Cicero was oppreffed 
$y by a tieW and cruel affliAion , the death of 
19 his betovtd daughter Tiillia; which Jrappciied 
5j kbh after her divorce froth Dolabclb ; whofe 
5j Ifhannfers attd humours \^t entirely difa^eeable 
95 to het.'' . Tfc* i^tttci^l ftbjiea in this fentence 
is, the death of Tullia, which was the caufe 
cl hd" iFathef^ aflfKifSon; the datfc of it, as 
hiC^i^fettittJ^ fo6h ttftei' h&t diVt>*c* from Dolabella, 
xA*y%*tter Ifttd tfeSe ifenttbi* with pmpriety ; but 
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the fubjundlion of Dolabella's charader is foreign L e c T. 
to the iiiain objecH:; and breaks the unity and XL 
compadnefs of the fentence totally, by fetting 
a new pidure before the reader. The following 
fentence J from a tranflation of Plutarch, is ftill 
worfe : " Their march/' fays the Author, fpeak* 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, "their 
* m^irch was through an uncultivated country, 
35 whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, having 
,> no other riches than a' breed of lean fheep, 
35 whofe flelh was rank and unfavoury, by reafon 
J5 of their continual feeding upon fea-fifli/* Here 
the fcene is changed upon us again and again. 
The march of the Greeks, tlie defcription of 
the inhabitants through whofe country they 
travelled , the account of their fheep , and the 
caufe of their flieep being ill-tafted food, form a > 
jumble of objeds ^ flightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difficulty, • 
conjpreh^d under one View. 

These examples have been taken frbm fen* 
tences of no great length , yet over-crowded. 
Authors who deal in long fentences , are very 
apt to be faulty in this article. One need only 
open Lord Clarendon's Hiftory , to find exam- 
pies every where. The long, involved, and 
intricate fentences of that Author, are the greateft 
blemifh of his compofition; though, in other 
refpeds, as a Hiftorian, he has confiderable me- 
rit. In later, and more corred writers than Lord 
Clarendon, we find a period fometimes running 
outfo far', and comprehending fo»many particu- 
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L E c T. lars , as to be more propcriy a difcourfe thaa a 
XI. fentence. Take , for an inftance , the following 
from Sir William Temple, ia his Effay upon 
Poetry : " The ufual acceptation takes Profit and 
" Pleafure for two different things; and not only 
" calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
" feveral names of Bufy and Idle Men j but dif- 
" tinguiflies the faculties of the mind, that ar© 
" converfant about them , calling the operations 
^^ of the firfb, Wifdom; a^d of the other, Witi 
" which is a Saxon word , ufed to. exprefs what 
" the Spaniards and Italians pall Ingenio^ and the 
" French, Efpnt^ both from t;he Latin; though 
^' I think W\% more particularly fignifies tliat of 
" Poetry, ^3 may occur in Remarks on the Runic.. 
^' Language." When ope arrives at the end of. 
fuch a puzzled feotence, he is furprifed to find 
himfelf got tq fo great a diftance from, the object 
. with which he at firft fct out. ' ^ 

Lord Shaftsbury, often betrayed iR to faults 
by his lov^ of magnificence, (hall afford us the 
wxt exaniple. It is in his Rhapfody, where he 
is ddcribing the cold regions,: *' At length," Cay^. 
he, "the Sun approaching, melts the fnow, fets 
" longing men at liberty , and affords them meanst 
•^ and time to make provifion againft the next 
" return of Cold. " This firit fcntence is corre<3;, 
enough ; but he« goes on : " It breaks the icy fet^ 
" tersof the main, wheve vaft fea-mpnfters piei:ce 
^f through floating iflands , with arms which can 
** withftand the cryftal rock; whilft others, who* 
^« (jf th^mfclvesfeeoi ^reaus iflaad$ , arehy theip. 
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** bulk alone armed againft all but Man , "whofe L e c t. 
^* fuperiority over creatures of fuch ftupendous fize XL 
*' and force, fhou Id make him mindful of his privi- 
^^ lege of Reafon , and force him humbly to adore 
^' the great Compofer of tbefe wondrous frames , 
' ^^ and the Author of his own fuperior wifdom. " 
Nothing can be more unhappy or embarraffed 
than this feqtence; the worfe too, as it is intended 
to be defcriptive , where every thing fliould be 
clear. It forms no diftindl image whatever. The* 
li, at the beginning, is ambiguous,, whether it 
mean the Sun or the Cold. The object is changed 
three times in the fentence ; beginning with the 
Sun, which breaks the icy fetters of the main; 
then the Sea-monlters become the principal perfona- 
ges; and laftly , by a very unexpeded tranfition, 
Man is brought into view , and receives a long 
andferipus admonition before the fentence clofes. 
I do not . at prefent infift on the impropriety of 
fuch exprejfiops as , God's being the Compofer of 
Frames ,- and tb^ Sea-monfters having arms that 
wUhftand rocks. Shaftfbury's ftrength lay in reafon* 
ing and fjentiment , more than in description ; 
however much his defcriptions have been fome- 
times admired. 

I SHALL only give one inftance more on this 
hea4, from Dean Swift; in bispropofal, too , for 
corr^cjljng the EngliOi Language: where, in place 
of a fentence , he has given a loofe differtation 
upon feveral fubj^^s- Speaking of the progrefs 
of our language(, after the time of Cromwell: 
« Tp'this fucceede^aJ' i^ys he, ^^ that ligentiout 
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L E c T. " ncfs , which entered with tiie Rcftoration , Hn^^ 
XL "- from infeding our religion and morals , fell to 
'^ corrupt our language ; which Lift was not like 
^ to be much improved by thofe , who at that 
*^ time made up the court of King Charles the 
^' Second ; either fuch as had followed him in 
^ his banifhment, or who bad been altogether 
" converfant in the dialedl of thefe fanatic times j 
" or young men , whd had been educated in the 
" fame country: fo that the Court, which ufed 
** to be the ftandard of corredlnefe and propriety 
" of fpeech , was then , and I think has ever firice 
" continued , the worft fchool in England for that 
" accomplifhment ; and fo will remain , till better 
*' care be taken in the education of our nobility, 
" that they may fet out into the world with 
" fomc foundation of literature , in order to qualify 
" them for patterns of politeneis: ** How many 
diflFerent fddls , reafonings , and obfervations , are 
here prefented to the mind at once J. and yet fc^ 
linked together by the Author , that they all make 
parts of a fentence, which admits of no greater 
divifion in pointing, than a femicolon between 
iny of its members? Having mentioned pointing,- 
1 fhall here take notice , that it is in vain to pro- 
pofe , by arbitrary pundluation , to am^nd the 
defeds of a Sentence, to correfl its ambiguity ^ 
or to prevent its confufion. For comnjias , colons, 
and points , do hot make the |)ropcr divifions of 
thought ; but only ferve to mark thofe which 
arife from th6 t^nor of the Author's expreffibn r 
and therefore , they are proper or not , jtift ac- 
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cording as they correfpond to the natural divifioiis L e c t. 
of the fenfe. When they are inferted in wrong XL 
places, they deferve, and will meet with, no 
regard. 

I PKOgEED to a third rule , for prefervlng the 
Unity of Sentences; which is, to keep clear of 
all Parenthefes in the middle of them. On fome 
pccafions , thefe may have a fpirited appearance ; 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily afidc, as it is going 
along.- But, for the moft pa,rt , their effed is 
extren^ely bad; being a fort of wheels within 
^leels ; fenten^es in the midft of fentences ; the 
perplexed method of difpofmg of fo^ie thought, 
which ^ writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place. It were needlcft to give niany inftances, 
as they occur fo often among incorrect writers, 
I fhall produce pne from Lord Bolingbroke, 
the rapidity of whole genius , and manner of ^ 
writing , betrays him 'frequently into inaccuracies 
of this fort It is in the Introdudlion to his Idea 
of a Patriot King, wher^ he writes thus: *'lt 
*' ieems to me , that , in order to maintain the 
^* fyftem of the world, at a certain point, far 
" below that of ideal perfection (for we are made 
*^ capable of conceiving what we are incapable of 
^' attaining ) , but however , fufficient , upon the 
" whole, to conftitute a ftate eafy and happy, 
" or at the worft , tolerable ; I fay , it feems to 
" me , that the Author of Nature has thought 
" lit to mingle, from time to time, among the 
" foc^eties of men, a few , and but a few, of 
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L E c T. " th'ofe on whom he is gracioudy pleafed to be* 
XI. ** ftow a larger portion of the Etheteal Spirit, 
*' than is given, in the ordinary courfe of hi^ 
" government, to the fons of men. '* A very bad 
Sentence this ; into which , by the help of a Par- 
enthefis, and other interjeded circumftarices , his 
Lordlhip had contrived to thruft fo itiatly things, 
that he is forced to begin the conftrudlion again 
with the phrafe Ifat/^ which , whenever it occors, 
may be always affumed as a ftire mark of a clumfy 
ill-conftruded Sentence; exciifable in fpcaking, 
where the greateft accuracy is not expeded , but 
in poh'fhed writing , unpardonable. 

I SHALL add only one rule more for the Unity 
of a Sentence, which is, to bring it always to 
a full and perfed clofe. Every thing that is one, 
ftiould have a beginning, a middle, and an. end. 
I need not take notice , thait an uttfiniflied Sen- 
tence is no Sentence at all , according to* any 
grammatical rule. But very often, we meet with 
Sentences that are , fo to fpeak , more than 
finifhed. When we have arrived at what we 
expeded was to be the conclufion, when we 
have come to the word on which the mind 
is naturally led , by what went before, to reft; 
unexpededly, fome circumftance pops out, which 
ought to have been omitted, or to have beeii 
difpofed of elfewhere ; but which' is left lagging 
behind , like a tail adjeded to the Sentence ; 
fomewhat that , as Mr. Pope defcribes the 
Alexandrine line. 

'* Like a wounded {hake , drags its flow length along. " 
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All thefe adjedions to the proper clofe , dis- L e c T, 
figure a Sentence cxtfemely. They give it a lame , XK 
ungraceful air , and , in particular , they break 
its Unity. Dean Swift, forinftance, in his Letter 
to a Young Clergyman , fpeaking; of Cicero's? 
Avritings, expreffes himfelf thus : *' With thef(rf 
j> writings, young divines are more converfant, 
J, than with thofe of Demofthenes > who , by 
„ many degrees, excelled the other ;' at lead, as 
5, an orator." Here the natural clofe of the Sen- 
tence is at thefe words , '' excelled the other. " 
Thefe words conclude the propofition ; we look 
for no more ; and the circumftance added , " at, 
^, leaft , as an orator , '* comes in with a very 
halting pace. How much more compad would 
the Sentence have been ^ if turned thusT " With 
„ thefe writings,' young divines are more con- 
,, verfant , than with thofe of Demofthenes, 
„ who , by many degrees , as an orator at leaft, 
excelled the other. " In the following Sentence, 
from Sir William Temple , the adjedion to the 
Sentence is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of 
Burnet's Theory of the ^Earth , and Fontenelle'$ 
Plurality of Worlds , *' The firft , '' fays he , 
*• could not end his learned treatife, without a 
J, panegyric of modern learning, in comparifon 
,, of the ancient; and the other , falls fa grofsly 
3, into the cenfure of the old poetry, and pre- 
,, ference of the new , that I could not read 
„ either of thefe ftrain^ without fpme indigna-? 
,, tion; which" no quality among mea k fo apt 
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L £ G T. „ to raife in me as felf - fufficiency. '' The 'word 
XL " indignation," concluded the Sentence; the laft 
member , which no quality among men is fo apt 
to raife in me as felf -fufficiency, " is a propofi* 
tion altogether: new , add^d after the proper 
clofe. 
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JlIaVING treated of Perfpicuity and Unity, aJ L E c t, 
necefl^ry to be ftudied in the Strudlure of Senten- XIL 
ces , I proceed to the third quality of a correct Sen- 
tence, which I termed Strength. By this , I mean, 
fuch a difpofition of the feveral words and 
members, as fhall bring out the fenfe to the beft 
advantage; as fhall render the impreffion, which 
the Period is defigned to make , moft full and 
complete ; and give every word , and every 
member , its due weight and force. The two 
former qualities of Perfpicuity and Unity, are , 
no doubt , abfolutely neceffary to the production 
of this effecl ; but more is ftiil requifite. For a 
Sentence may be clear enough ; it may alfo be 
compadl enough , in all its parts , or have the 
requifite Unity ; and yet , by fome unfavourable 
circumftancc in the ftrudlure, it may fail in that 
ilrength or livelinefs of impreflioii , which a 
more happy arrangement would have produced. 

The firft rule which I fhall give , for promot- 
ing the Strength of a Sentence, is, to prune it 

Vol. L S 
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L E c T. of all redundant words. Thefe may, fometimes, 

XIL be confident with a confide^^bk degree both of 

Clearnefs and Unity 5 but they ai'e always 

enfeebling. They make the Sentence move along 

tardy and encumbered ^ 

Eft brevitate opus , ut currat fententia , neu fe 
Impediat verbis, laflas oneraiitibus aures *. 

It is a general maxim , that any words , which 
do not add fome importance to the meaning of 
a Sentence ,.' always fpoil it • They capnot be 
fuperfluous, without being hurtful. '*Obftat,*' 
fays Quindlilian , " quicquid non adjuvat. " AH 
that (ran be eafily fupplied' in the mind, is better 
left out in the expreffion. Thus : " Content 
„ with deferving a triumph , he refufed the ho- 
j, nour of it , " is better Language than to fay , 
„ Being content with deferving a triumph , he 
jy refufed the honour of it. "I confider it, there- 
fore , as one of the moft ufeful exercifes of cor- 
redion, upon reviewing what we have written 
or compofed , to contrad that round-about 
method of expreffion , and to lop off thojTe ufelefs 
excrefcences which are cooimonly found in a firft 
draught Here a fevere eye Ihould be employed ; 
arid we ftiall always find our Sentences acquire 
more vigour and energy when thus retrenched ; 
provide^ always , that we run not into the ex- 

* *' Concife your diction , let your fcnfe be clear , 
" ** Nor ^ with a weight of words , fatigue the ear. 

Francis. 
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trcftie of pruning (o very clofe , as to giVe a L f,.(; t, 
liardnefs and drynefs to ftyle. For here , as in all XII. 
other things , there is a due medium. Some re- 
gard, though iiot the principal, muft be had to ., 
fulnefs and f welling of found Some leaves muft 
be left to fbelter and fiirrotind the fruit 

As Sentences fhould be cleared of redundant 
words, fo alfo of rodundant members. As every 
^vordo\igiit to prefent a new idea , fo every mem* 
ber ought to contain a new thought. .Oppofed to 
this-, ftands the fault we fqmetimes meet with; 
of the laft member ofia period, being ao other 
than the echo of the fornier-, or the tepetitioa , 
of it in fomewhat a different form. • For example ; 
fpeaking of Beauty, '^'.The very firft difco.very 
„ of it," fays Mr. Addifon, '^ ftrikes the mind 
„ with inward joy , andvfprcads dblight through 
„ all its faculties." ( N0..4JZ) And elCpAvhere.:, 
J, It is impoflible for us to.irehold the divine 
5, works with coldnefs or indifference , or t5 furyey 
„ fo many beauties , \yithQUt. a .f ecret fatisf?idlion 
,5 and complacency." (No. 41;) In both thefc; 
inftances , little or nothing is ^dded by, the 
fecond member of the Sentence .to what was 
already expreffed in the firft : And though the 
free and flowing manner of fuch an author as 
Mr. Addifon , and the graceful hafmony of hi$ 
period , may. palliate foch negligences; yet, ia 
general, it holds, that ftyle , freed from this pro- 
lixity, appears both mOre ftrong', ,^nd .more 
beautiful. The attention becomes remifs, the 
mind falls into inadion, when words are mul*. 
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t E c T. tiplied without a correfponding multiplication of 
XII. ideas. 

After removing fuperfluities , the fecond 
diredion I give , for promoting the Strength of 
a Sentence , is , to attend particularly to the ufe 
of copulatives , relatives , and all the particles 
employed for tr^fition and connedion. Thefe 
little words, but^ and^ 'which ^ rphofe^ TpherCy gffc. 
are frequently the mod important words of any ; 
they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
Sentences turn , and , of courfe , much , both of 
their gracefulnefs and ftrength , muft depend 
upon fuch particles. The varieties in ufing them 
are., indeed, fo infinite ^ that' no particular fyftem 
of rules, refpeding them , can be given. Atten- 
tion to the pradlice, of the moft accurate writers, 
joined AVith frequent -trials of the different ef- 
feds , produced by a different ufage of thofe 
particles ,* muft here dired us*. Some obferva- 
tions, I f^all mention , which have occurred to 
me as ufeful , without pretending to exhauft 
the fubjed. 

W^HAXis c/illed fplittingof particles, orfeparat- 
ing a prepofition from the noun which it governs, 
is always to be avoided. As if I ihould fay^^ 
" Though virtue borrows no affiftance from , yet 
35 it may often be accompanied by, the advan- 
53 tages of fortune. " Tn fuch inftances , we feel a 

' *'*0n this head, Dr/ Lowth's Short Introdudion to 
Er^lifti Grammar deferves to be confulted; where feveral 
o^ceties of the Language are well pointed out. 
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fortoFpain, from the revulfion, or violent feparation L e c Tt 
of two things,which by their nature,{hould be clofely XU. 
united. We are put to a ftand in thought ; being 
obliged to reft for a little on the prepofition by itfelf, 
which, at t^he fame time, carries no fignificancy , 
till it is joined to its proper fubftantive noun. 

Some writers needlefly multiply demonftrativc 
and relative particles., by the frequent ufe of 
fuch phrafeology as this : ^^ There is nothing 
33 which difgufts us fooner than the eoipty pomp 
5, of Language. " In introducing a fubjed , ' or 
laying down a proportion , to which we demand \ 

particular attention , this fort of ftyle is very 
proper; but, in the ordinary current of difcourfe, 
it is better to expr^fs ourfelves more fimply and x 
fhortly: " Nothing difgufts ns fooner than the 
„ empty, pomp of .Language. " 

OTHERi writers make a pradice of omitting 
the Relative, in a phrafe of a different kind 
from the former, where they think the nieaning^ 
can be underftood without it. As , ** The man I 
„ love. " — ** The dominions we poffeffed , and 
„ the conquefts we made. '* But. though this 
elliptical ftyle be intelb'gible , and is eiUowabie 
in converfation and epiftolary writing , yet , in ^]l 
writings of a ferious ♦ er dignified kind , it is 
ungraceful. There , the Relative fliould always be 
inferted in its proper place-, and theconftrudion 
filled up : ** The man whom 1 Jove. " ~ '' The 
,3. dominions which, wie potJSefTed^ and the con- 
,, quefl:s which we madci".. 

With regard to the Ccpulativc particle* one? j ^ 
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r* 1' T. le^hleb QtcurS fo frequently in all kinds of com- 
SCIL pofition , feveral obfervations are to be made. 
Firfti It is evident » that the unneceflary repetition 
of k etif^ebles ftyle.^ It has the fanae fort of 
effed as the frequent ufe of the vulgar phrafe , 
and fo , when one is telling a ftory in common 
converfation. We fhall take a Sentence, from 5ir 
William Temple, for an inftance. He is fpeaking 
(Of the refinement of the French Language : 
^* The academy fet up by Cardinal Richelieu , tp 
» amufe the wits of that age and country,. and 
„ divert them from raking into his politics and 
„ mlniftry , brought' this inta vogue ; and the 
„ French wits have, for this^aft age, been wholly 
9, turned to the refinement* of their Style and 
,, Language ; and , indeed , with fuch fuccefs^ 
5, that it can hardly he:: equalled , ^ and run? 
'^i^'i^ntAiy through their vcrfb and their ' profe. " 
Her-e itreno fewer than feight onc/k in one fentence. 
This agreeable" writer- too often makes his. fen- 
tenees drag in this manner , by a cardefs mul- 
tiplicatiofn' of Copulativesv It is flra»ge how a 
-writer -, fo accurate as Dean Sv/ift , flraruld . bavp 
ftumbled (SJi fo improper an applicatibn^of-this 
particle- , a,s'?be has - made ^n the foUd^wingofen'- 
tence; Effiy on the 3Bat«® of Clergymen, *^ There 
5,' is; no iajent fo ufef6l towards jifaig in the 
3, wofftl,' or which .pusts' meq more .t>ut of the 
\y reach-of fortune, tbab' that quality generally 
-^, polftft by tlie duJicft fortibf people, and ij, 
,, in common langu&gfil^^ xcalledr Dillcrction .; ;i 
„ fpeoies Ksfi lower .prudence ,'by the. afliftance o^ 
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^ whichv&l/* By the irifef tion of , ^ 6iM?^j /; fa L.^e >(?^J 
place of 'iiiathich is ^ he ii^.Htn Only* cteggcd::ithe XIL 
Sentence but even made .it imgrammaticat . q ;• 
. BuT^ in thfc next placer j it is worthy trfiohferi?*: 
^tion, ; that though the jiatnarabriife .xtCuA'e com 
}un(Aiony \<mdf^ he\to.joipr\d 
thereby, asonc wotridjthirik, itb makecibeitfOTnn, 
nedion moreclofc ;;yct , inr fo<fl , by: dm^pih^ 
the cojijund^ion , we often mark; a clofer ccmneCf^ 
tiion , - a :qincket -lueceflSoil of; objects , themi whei?, 
it is ioIerted*Jb!«jtw€en tbeo^iiiLloinginus jBafe^ftithis, 
remark: i-.S^Kici; from iuany. jiqft^nces ,: appearsiitp, 
be. jtiftr: . Vieiii ,. vidi ,- . vici *; , " expijeffibs . witli 
i»£)re:ipiriti,i the -rapidity ^ad quick, fucoeffioxt 
of conqueft^ thaA if coimediiig^ particles had bee^ 
ufed So , in -the foUoHving deferiptioji: ofi c% 
rout ini Gsefaij's : Commentawea : " Noftri ^ ^tniifisi 
33 pilis, gladiis^rem geiFjLuiib; .tepeate-ptrfiritergulf*! 
^ cqiwt^tws ^oeffnitur ; cohoxtesraligeapprnpitiquant. 
^ Hoft^.-ite4ga .vertuatri -fogientibus, jCgi^tQ^ 
,, occUtruot ;^fit .magaa ^ife^**" Bell. Gail. ^7.+J 
- H^SrNOB^v it^iollows ^i tjlat ^y'^en^^oa j the. o^hf ft 
hand j^ ' wc^cffi^fc tq .pi:;^ent^^ qui^ji ji|r^fttiftft 
frc^mooe pbj:^j&P:4a<W^i?i'AV:hen \^e^^^reMrtl^kn 
i»g idmt ^rtucfi^jiation y ili-whkh we .>^i|h\,tfeittdttj& 
objea§ ;ih.buld appear ^s»,difti»<9; frpm^^^j^ Ath?fe 

* " I came, I faw, I conquered.' 
t " Our jneav- after b^ipg diTcharged tl^eii^^ , javelins , 
" attackjWith,-.fword in haad: of a fudden , ..^ift c^^ry> 
" majce theii; gppparancq b,^hmd; gther bodies, •pf'ii^en^are* 
i' feen drawing, nef: : $he ememieiS- turn theu: backs ; the 
*' horfe meet theni in their flight i.' a|;reat flaugJite'i;; enf^ies," ; 
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L»B € T, as pplllble, and ikat the mind fhouldrcft, for a 
JilL mbnjcnt, on each objei^ by itfelf; in this cafe , 
Copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar 
advantage and grace. As when Lord Bolingbroke 
Jays, ?*cSuch a man. might fall a.-vidim tb power; 
^ but truth , and rcafon , and liberty , would fall 
,» with him. " In the fame manner , Csefar 
defcribes an engagement with the Nervii : *^ His 
„ equi ti bus facile pulfis ac perturbaus , incredibili 
,,'celeritate ad flumen decurrerunt; ut pene uno 
,^ tempore, etadfilvas, et in flumine, et jam in 
„ manibus noftris, hoftes vidcrentun'' BelU Gall. 
La*. Here , although he is defcribirig a quick 
&cceIIion of events, yet, as it is his intiention 
to (how in how many places the enemy feemed 
to be at one time , the Copulative is very hap- 
pily redoubled , in order to paint more ftrongly 
the diftindion of thefe feveral places* 

This attention to the feverJil cafes, wheri^it is 
proper to omit . and when to redouble the Copu- 
lative^ is of confiderable importance to all who 
ftudy eloquence. For, it is a remarkable - parti- 
cularity intanguige, that the omiflion of a con- 
ni*6lthg particle 0)ould fometimes ferve to make 
6b jeAs! appear more clofely connected ; and that 
the repetition of it fiiould diftinguilh and feparate 
them, in fome meafure, from each other. Hence, 

* " The enemy , having cafily beat oflF, and fcattered 
** thiis body of horfe, ran down with incredible celerity 
* to the ^Ver, fo that, almoft at one moment of time, 
" they appeared to be in the woods, and in the river, and 
" in the midft of our troops.'* 
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tHe otniffion of it is ufed to denote rapidity ; L E c t; 
and the repetition of it is defigned to retard and XIL 
to aggravate. The reafon feems to be , that , in 
the former cafe , the mind is fuppofed to be hur- 
f ied fo faft through a. quick fucceffion of objedls > 
that it has not leifure to point out their connec- 
tion ; it drops the Copulatives iii its hutry ; and 
crowds the whole feries together ,~ as if it were 
but one objedl. Whereas , when w^ enumerate , 
with a view to aggravate , the mind is fuppofed 
to proceed with a more flow and folemn pace ; 
it marks fully the relation of each objed to that 
%vhich fucceeds it ; and , by joining them to- 
gether with ' feveral Copulatives , makes you 
attend , that the objeds , though connected , are 
yet, in themfelves, diftind ; that they are many^ 
not one. Obferve , for inftance , in the following 
enumeration , made by the Apoftle Paul , what 
additional weight and diftindlnefs is given to 
each particular, by the repetition of a conjundion. 
« I am perfuaded, that neither death , nor life, 
„ nor angels, nor principalities , nor powers, 
„ nor things prefent, nor things to come , nor 
„ height, nor depth, nor ariy other creature, 
„ fhall be able to feparate us from the love of 
„ God. " Rom. viii. 58 , 39. So much with 
regard to the ufe of Copulatives. 

I PRoeEtD to a third rule, for promoting the 
ftrength of a Sentence, which is to difpofe of 
the capital word , or words ^ in that place of 
the Sentence , where they will make the fulled; 
impreflion. That fuch capital words there are in 
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L E c Tf fvery Sentence, on which, the meaning princii 
3^J.. pally refts, ev^ry one inuft fee ; and that tbefc 
words fhpuld poffefs a confpicuous and. diftim 
guifhed pl^cc , is equally plain, Indeed^ that 
place of the -Seotence where they will niakte tho 
beft figure, whether the beginning, or the end, 
or forneuimes , even the middle.^: cannot;^ as far 
as I know , be afcertained by • any precife . rule.. 
This muft vary with the/ nature of the Sentence; 
Perfpicuity muft ever be ftixjied in the firft place; 
and tlie nature of our Language allows no great 
liberty in the choice of collocation. For the:0?oft 
part ,_\yith qs , the important words ar$ p'lacfed 
in the beginning of the Sentence. So Mr. Ad- 
difon : " The .plcafures of the imagination , tskea 
,, in their full extent, are not fo grofs a§.,tl;io|i^ 
» of fenfe, nor fo refined as.thofe of tho. wndeFr 
„ ftanding. " And this indeed , feems the moft. 
plain and natural order ,. to place that in the 
front which is the chief objed of the propofi^Cioa 
we are laying <iown. Sometimes,. however, -when 
we intend to give weight to a JJentence ,, it isrof 
advantage to fufpend the nieaning fof a little, 
and then bring it out full at thej^lofe; " T.hiH," 
fj^ys Mr. Pope , *' on whatever fide we cQntgm.- 
„. plate Horner^ what principally- ftrikes us, isj^ 
^, his wonderful invention. " (PreJF. to Hopier.i 

The Greek and Latin writers had a confider- 
able advantage above us , in this part of Styfe 
By the great liberty of inverfion, which their 
Languages permitted, they could chufe the mart 
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advantageous fituation far ev^ry word ; and had I< e d x, 
it thereby in their power to g^ve their Sentences XII., 
more force. Milton , . in his, profe works , and 
fbnxe other of our old Englifh writers, endeavour- 
ed -to imitate thjem in this. But the forced 
cpnftrudions , which they enaployed , pr.oduced 
obfcurity; apd the genius of our Language, ^s 
it is now written and Ipoketi , will hot admit 
fuch liberties. Mr, Gordon , who followed this 
inverted ftyle in ^is Tran()ation of Tacitus , has, 
fometim^s , done fuch violence to the Language , 
4S even to appear ridiculous ; as in . this expref- 
feoix : . '' Into this, hole thruft themfelves three 
i3 -Roman fenators " He has tranflated fo fimple a 
phrafe as, *' Nullum ea^tempeftate bellum,*'by, 
t' War at that time fhere was none." I^owever ,v 
li^ithip certain bounds, and to a limited degree, 
piiir -Language does^dmi^ of inyerfipps ; and 
they . are pracStifed w^th fuccefs by the beft 
>Yriter5. So Mr. Pope , fpeaking of Homer , " The 
praife of j^dgmej^t Virgil has juftly cpntefled 
j^ith him, but his invention remains yet unrival- 
led," It is evident, that, in order to give the 
J5e.^9t?jG.e Jts due ioxce , by contraliking, properly 
jthe t\YO .Q^pital wqrd^ ,■ " judgment and inven* 
*';tion,'' this is a happier arrangement than if he 
had. followed the natural order, which was, 
" Vjrgi} has juftly contefted with him the praife 
•** of judgment , but his invention remains yet 
f* unrivalled." 

: .S,OME write^^s pradife thi? degree of inverfion^ 
l^hich our Language bears , much more than 
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L E c T. Others ; Lord Shaftfbury ,• for inftance , much 
XIL more than Mr. Addifon; and to this fort of arrange- 
ment is owing , in a great meafurc > that ap* 
pearance of ftrength , dignity , and varied har- 
mony , which Lord Shaftfbiiry's ftyle pof- 
fefles. This will appear from the following Sen- 
twices of his Enquiry into Virtue; where all the 
words are placed, not ftridly in the natural order, 
but with that artificial conftrudion, which may 
give the period moft cmphafis and grace. He is 
fpeaking of the mifery of vice : '* This , as to 
,, the complete immoral ftate, is, what of their 
„ own accord , men readily remark. Where 
„ there is this abfolute degeneracy, this total 
3, apoftacy from all candor , truft , or equity, there 
„ are few who do not fee and acknowledge the 
J, mifery which is confequent Seldom is the cafe 
„ mifconftrued , when at word. The misfortune 
,, is , that we look not on this depravity , nor 
„ confider how it ftands, in lefs degrees* As if, 
„ to be abfolutely immoral , were , indeed , the 
,, greateft mifery ; but , to be fo in a little degree, 
„ fliould be no mifery or harm at all. Which , 
„ to allow , is juft as reafonable as to own , that 
„ *tis the greateft ill of a body to be in the 
„ utmoft manner maimed or diftorted; but that, 
„ to lofe the ufe only of one limb , or to be 
„ impaired in fome fmgle organ or member , is 
„ no ill worthy the leaft notice. " ( Vol. ii. p. 82.) 
Here is no violence done to the Language , though 
there are many inverfions. All is (lately , and 
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arranged with art ; which is the great charac- t e c t. 
teriftic of this autho/s Style. XII. 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addifon, 
to fee quite a diflferent order in the conftrudion 
of Sentences. " Our fight is the moft perfect , and 
„ moft delightful of all our fenfes. It fills the 
„ mind with the largeft variety of ideas , converfes 
„ with its objeds at the greateft diftance, and 
5, continues the longeft in adion, without being 
j, tired , or fatiated with its proper enjoyments. 
,j The fenfe of feeling can , indeed , give us a 
-,, notion of extenfion , jQiape , and all other ideas 
„ that enter at the eye, except colours; but, at 
„ the fame time, it is very much ftraitened and 
„ confined in its operations , " &c. ( Spectator, 
No. 411. ) In this ftrain , he always proceeds, 
following the moft natural and obvious order 
of the Language : and if, by this means, he has 
lefe pomp and majefty than Shaftfbury, he* has, 
in return, more nature , more eafe and fimplicity; 
which are beauties of a higher order. 

But whether we pradife inverfion or hot, and 
in whatever part of the fentence we difpofe of 
the capital words, it is always a point of great 
moment, that thefe capital words fhall ftand clear 
and difentangled from any other words that would 
clog them. Thus , when there are any circum- 
ftances of time , place , or other limitations , 
-which the principal objed of our Sentence 
requires to have conneded with it, we muft take 
efpecial care to difpofe of them , fo as not to . 
cloud that principal objed, nor to bury it under 
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L i c T. a load of cirdumftances. This -v^ill be' iiiade 
Xil. clearer by an example. Obfervc'the arrangerndnt 
of the following Sentence , in Lord Sbaftfbury's 
Advice to an Author. He is fpeaking of -nroderh 
poets, IS compared with the ancient : "If, whilft 
„ they profefs oiily to pledfe , they fdcretly 
\^ advife, and give inftrudion , they may iiow^ 
„ perhaps, as well as formerly, be'efteemfed, 
„ with juftide , the beft and moft Honourable 
„ among authors. " This is a well-cbnftructed 
iSeritence. It contains a great many circumflanccs ' 
^nd adverbs , neceffary to qualify the meaning; 
only , fecrctly , at Welt, perhaps ; now , with jtijiice^ 
formerly i y^t thefe are placed ^vith fo much art, 
as neither to embarrafs , nOr weaken tlie Sen- 
tence ; ^vhile that which is the capital objed: in 
' it, viz. " Poets being juftly efteeilied the beft and 
,, "moft honourable aitiorig authors , '* comes out m 
the conclufion clear and detachefd , and poffeffes 
its {proper place. See now , what would have 
been the effed of a different arrangement. Sup- 
pofe him to have placed the rtiembers of the 
Sentence thus : "If, whilft they pirofefs to pleafc 
5, only, they advife and give inftrudlibn fecretly, 
,, they m3y be efteemed the beft and moft ho- 
„ nourable among authors , with juftice V per- 
„ haps , now* , as Kvell as forriierly. " Here we have 
precifely the fame words , and the faihe ferife ; 
i)ut, by means of the circiimftahces Toeing' fb 
intermingled ijs to clog the capital \VCrds ,' the 
whole bfccOmes pefpI'eSced , without grace , and 
without ftrength. ' 
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A FOURTH rule , for conftruding Sentences L fi C r. 
with proper ftrength , is , to make the members XII. 
of them go on rifmg and growing in their im- 
portance above one another. This fort of ar- 
rangertient is called a Climax, and is always con- 
fidered as a beauty in cdmpofition. Froi;n what 
caufe it pleafes , is abundantly evident. In aU 
things, we naturally love to afcend td what i^ 
more and more beautiful, rather than to follow 
the retrograde orde^. Having had once fome 
confiderable objed fet before us , it is , with 
pain, we are pulled back to attend to ah inferior 
circumftance. " Cavendum eft, " fays Qtiin Lilian, 
v^hdfe authority I always willingly quote , ** ne 
„ decrefcat oratio , & fortiori fubjungatuf aliquid , 
5, infirmius ; ficut , facrilegO , fur ; aut latroni , 
„ p^ctulahs. Augeri enim debent fententiae & in- 
.,' furgere *. Of this beauty , in the coriftrudlion 
of Sentences , - the orations of Cicero furnilh 
many examples. His pompous manner naturally i 

led him to ftudy it; -and,. generally, in order to 
render the climax perfeft, he makes both the fenfc 
and the found rife together , with a very magni- 
ficent fwell. So in his oration for Milo-, fpeaking 
of a defign of Clodius^s for aflaflinating Pompey :• 
** Atqui fi res, fl vir , fi teitipus uUum digrium 



4( 



Care muft be taken, that our compofition (hall 
not fgll off, and that a weaker expreffion fhall not 
follow one of more ftrength ; as if, after facriJege , we 
fhould bring in theft ; or , having mentioned a robbery , 
we flioiild fubjoin petul^ce. Sentences ought always 
to rife and grow." ■ ^ 
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L E c T. „ fiiit, certe hxc in ilia caufa fumtna omnia file- 
XIL „ runt. Infidiator erat in Foro collocatus , atque. 
„ in Veftibulo ipfo Senatus ; ei viro autem mors 
„ parabatur, cujus in vita nitebatur falus civita- 
,, tis; eo porro reipublicae tempore, quo fi unus 
„ ille occidiffet , non hsec folum civitas , fed 
„ gentes omnes concidiffent. " The following iiv 
ftance , from Lord Bolingbroke , is alfo beautifid : 
" This decency , this grace , this propriety of 
„ manners to charader, is fo effential to princes 
„ in particular, that, whenever it is negleded, 
55 their virtues lofe a great, degree of luftre , 
55 and their defeds acquire much aggravation. 
55 Nay more ; by negleding this decency and 
55 this gracfe, and for want of a fufficient regard 
55 to appearances , even their virtues may betray 
55 tliem into failings , their failings into vices » 
55 and their vices into habits unworthy of 
55 princes , and unworthy of men.'' (Idea of a 
Patriot King. ) 

I MUST obferve , however , that this fort of 
full and oratorial climax, can neither be always 
obtained , nor ought to be always fought after. 
Only fome kinds of writing admit fuch fern 
tences ; and , to ftudy them too frequently , 
efpecially, if the fubjed require not fo much 
pomp^ is affeded and difagreeable. But there is 
fomething approaching to a climax, which it is 
a general rule to ftudy, *^ ne decrefcat oratio,'' 
as Quindilian fpeaks, " etne fortiori fubjungatur 
55 aliquid infirmiu^,'' A weaker affertion or pro- 
pofition Ihould never come after a ftronge/ one ; 

and 
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and when our fenrtence confifts of two members, L e c Tr 

the longeft Ihould , generally , be the concluding XII. 

one. 1 here is a twofold reafon for this laft 

diredion. Periods , thus divided , are pronounced 

more eafily ; and the fliorteft member being 

placed firft , we carry it more readily in our 

memory as we proceed to the fecond , and fee 

the connedion of the two more clearly. Thus i 

to fay, "when our paffions have forfaken us, 

55 we flatter ourfelves with the belief that we 

„ have forfaken them," is both more graceful 

and more clear, than to begin with the longeft 

part of the propofition : " We flatter ourfelves 

» with the belief that we have forfaken our pat 

55 fions, when they have forfaken us." In general, 

it is always agreeable to find a fentence rifing 

upon us , and growing in its importance to the, 

very laft word , when this coriftrudion can be 

managed without affedation , or unfcafonablc 

pomp. "If we rife yet higher," fays Mr. Ad- 

difon Very beautifully, "and confider the fixed 

^' ftars as fo many oceans of flame , that arc each 

« of them attended w^ith a different fet of planets; 

^ and ftill difcover new firmaments and new 

" lights, that are funk farther in thofe unfathom- 

« able depths of %ther ; we are k>ft in fuch a; 

^ labyrinth of funs and worlds , and confounded 

**. with the magnificence and immenfity of Nature" 

(Sped. No. 420). Hence follows clearly, 

A FIFTH rule lor the ftrength of fentences ; 
'which is , to avoid concluding them with an 
jidverb , a prepofition , or any inconfiderable 
Vol. L T 
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X« c T. word. Such conclufions arc' always enfeebling 
XII. and degrading. There are fentences , indeed , 
where the ftrefs and fignificancy reft chiefly upon 
feme words of this kind. In this cafe , they are 
not to be confidered as circumftances , but as 
the capital figures ; and ought , in propriety , to 
baye the principal place allotted them. No fault, 
for inftance , can be found with this fentence of 
Bolingbroke's : *' In their profperity , jny friends 
» fliall never hear of me ; in their ad verfity,alway s."* 
Where never^ aiwl always^ being eraphatical words, 
were to be fo placed, as tomake a ftrong impreflion. 
But I fpeak now of thofe inferior parts of 
^eech, when introduced as circumftances, or as 
qualifications of more important words. In fuch 
cafe ^ they fliould always be difpofed of . iii the 
leaft confpicuous parts of the period; and fb cla£- 
fed with otlier words of greater dignity , as to 
be kept in their proper fecondaty ftation. 

AGRE£AfiLY to this rule , we fliould always 
avoid concludiiig with any of thofe particles, 
which mark the cafes of nouns, — of, to^from^ 
wth^ iy. For inftance, it is a great deal better 
to fay, ** Avarice is a crime of which wife mtn 
J, ^e often guilty, ** than to fay, " Avarice is a 
„ crime which wife men are often guilty of.** 
This is a phrafeology which all correA writers 
fhun; and with xeafon. For, befides the want 
of dignity which arifes from tho(e monofyllables 
at the end , the imagination cannot avoid refting, 
for a little , on the import of the word which 
clofes the fentexKC. i^nd^ as thofe prejpofitions 
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Thave no import of their own, but only ferve to L e c t. 
point out the relations of other words , it is dif XIL 
agreeable for .the mind to be left paufmg on a 
Avord , which does not , by itfelf , produce any 
idea , nor form any pidure in the fancy. 

For the fame reafon , verbs which are ufed in 
a compound fenfe, with fome of thefe prepofi- 
tions, are, though not fo bad, yet ftill not fo 
beautiful conclufions of a period j fuch as, bring 
tiAouty lay hold of ^ come over to ^ dear up , and 
many others of this kind : inftead of which, if we ' 

can employ a fimple verb, it always terminates 
the fentence with more ftrength. Even the pro- 
noun, /t, though it has the import of a fub- 
ftantive noun , and indeed often forces itfelf upon 
us unavoidably , yet , when we want to give 
dignity to a fentence , ihould , if poffible , be 
avoided in the conclufion ; more efpecially , when 
it is joined with fome of the prepofitions , as , 
'with it^ in it^ to it. In the following fentence of 
the Spedator , which otherwife is abundantly 
noble , the bad effedl of this clofe is fenfible : 
** There is not, in my oppion, a more pleafing and 
55 triumphant confideration in religion, than this, 
,, of the perpetual progrels which the foul makes 
„ towards the perfedion of its nature , without 
„ ever arriving at a period in it." (No. in.) 
How much more graceful were the fentence, if it 
had been fo conftruded as to clofe with the word, 
period ! 

Besides particles and pronouns , any phrafe , 
which expreffes a circumftance only , ai^ya/^^ 
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L E c T. brings up. the rear of a Tentence with a- bati 
XII. grace. We may judge of this , by the following 
fentcnce from Lord Bolingbroke ( Letter on the 
State of Parties at the Acceffion of King George 
L ) : ** Let me therefore conclude by repeating , 
„ that divifion has caufed all the mifchief we 
,, lament; that union alone can retrieve it; and 
„ that a great advance towards this union , was 
„ the coalition of parties , fo happily begun , £o 
„ fuccefsfully carried on , and of late fo unac- 
„ countably heglecled ; to fay no worfe. " This 
laft phrafe , to Jay no -v^orft , occafions a fad fal- 
ling ofif at the end ; fo much the more unhappy, 
as the reft of the period is conduced after the 
manner of a climax , which we expe<i to find 
growing to the laft. 

The proper difpofition of fuch circumftances 
in a fentence,is often attended with confiderable 
trouble , in order to adjuft them fo , as fhall 
confift equally with the perfpicuity and the grace 
of the period. Though neceffary parts , they 
are , however , like unlhapely ftones in a build- 
ing, which try the Ikill of an artift, where to 
place them with the leaft offence. " Jungantur, " 
fays Quindilian , " quo congruunt maxime; frcut 
„ in ftru(ilura faxorum rudium , etiam ipfa enor- 
5, mitas invenit cui applicari , et in quo poffit 
„ infiftere*." 

* " Let them be inferted wherever the happieft place for 
*' them can be- found ; as , in a ftrudure compofed, of 
*^ rough Hones , there are always places where t;he moft 
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The clofe is always an unfuitalblc place for L e c t, 
them.' When the fenfc admits it , the fooner they XII. 
jffc difpatched , generally fpeaking, the better ; 
that the more important and fignificant words 
may pbQfeft the laft pface, quite difencumbered. 
It is aruie , too , never to crowd too' many cir- 
cumftanccs together , but rather to interfperfe 
diena in different parts of the fentence, joined 
•with the capital words on which they depend \ 
provided that care be taken » as I before direct- 
ed ^ not^o clog' thofe capital words with them. 
Forhinfiance, when Dean Swift fafjrs ,'* What 
^ I had the honoiir of mentioning to your 
^ Lordihip:^ fometime. ago , in convcrfatioa , 
,■; was hot a new tlhoAght. " (Letter to\ tfce Earl 
of Oxford. ) Thefe two circumftancos , Jhmctime^ 
aff(> ; and in convtrfatioh , which ate here put 
together , would have had a better- elfeQ: dif- 
jjoincd, thus: ** What I hud the honaurr,':fome- 
,-v time? ago, of mentioning to your Lordfliip ia 
^ coaiverlation. " And in the following fentence 
of liord BolingbrokcV ( Remarks "on -the Hiftory' 
ofEnglandr) " A monarchy, limited hke ours , 
3>'tnay be placed , for aught I know, .as it has 
„ been often repreftnted , juft in the ipiddlef 
„ pointy .from whence a deviation: leads , on 
,; the one hand, to ^tyranny : and on the: other , 
„: to anarchy." The arrangement W:Ottld have 



" irregular and iinlhapely 'may "find fottiV adjacent one to 
" which it can be foirifea , and fome bafisilon which it 
"laay. teft.^ .; t ^ i ^* - -^^ -- 
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L E c T. been happiei' thus : " A monarchy, limited like 
XIL „ ours , may , for aught I know , be placed , as 
„ it has often been reprcfentcd , juft in the 
53 middle point, &c* 

I ^HALL give only one rule more, relating to 
the ftrength of a fentence , which is, that in the 
members of a fentence ^ where two things are 
compared or contrafted to one another ; where 
cither a refemblance or an oppofition is intended 
to be expreffed ; fome refemblance , in the Jao- 
guage and conftrudion , fllould be prefcrved. 
For when the things themfelves correfpond to 
each other , we naturally exped to find the 
words correfponding too. We are diiappoiiified 
when it is otherwife ; and 'the comparifon , or 
contraft , appears more imperfed. Thus , when 
Lord Bolingbroke /ays y V The laughers^ will be 
,j for thofe who have moft wit ; the ferious part 
,) of mankind , for thofe who have moft reafon 
,^ on their fide;*' (Differt. on Parties, Pref. ) the 
oppofition rwould have been ^ore complete , i£ 
he had faid i- " The laughers will be for thofe 
„ who have moft wit ; the ferious, Ibr thofe 
,^ who have moft reafon on their fide. " The fol- 
lowing paffage from Mn Pope's Prefoce to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies the rule 1 am now 
giving: "Hpmer was the greater genius; Virgil, 
„ the better artift : in the one , we moft admire 
„ the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
„ hurries us with a commanding impetuofity : 
„ Virgil . leads us witli an actradlive majefty. 
„ Homer fcatters with a jgenerous profufion ; 
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#i Virgrl beftows with a careful magnificence. L e c -^^ 

„ Hamer , like the Nile , pours out his riches XIL 

yf with a fudden overflow ; Virgil , like a river 

99 in its banks , \vith a conftant ftream. — And 

^ when we look upon their machines , Homer 

53 feems like his own Jupiter in his terrors , fhak* 

„ ing Olympus, fcattering the lightnings , and 

,^ firing the heavens ; Virgil , like the fame 

„ Power, ia Ws benevc^lencc , counfelling with 

9) the gods , laying plans for empires , and order- 

95 ing his whole creation. ." — Periods thus con*- 

ftruded , when introduced with propriety , and 

not returning too often, have a fenfiblc beauty. 

But we mufk beware of carrying our attention 

to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occa»- 

fionally ftudied , when comparifon or oppofitioa 

of objeds naturally leads to it. If fiich a con. 

ftrudion as this be aimed at in alt our fentences, 

it betrays into a difagreeable uniformity ; produces 

a regularly returning clink in the period , which 

tires the ear ; and plainly difcovers afFedation. 

Among the ancients, the ftyle of Ifocrates is 

faulty in this refped ; and , on that account , by 

fome of their beft critics , particularly by 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus , he is feverely cen« 

fured. 

This finiibes what I had to fay concerning 
Sentences , confidered , with refped to their 
meaning, under the three heads of Perfpicuity, 
Unity , and Strength. It is a fubjed on which I 
liave infifted fully , for two reafons : Firft becaufe 
it is a fubjed , ^'hich , by its nature , can be 

T4 
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L E c T. rendered raore didaftic , and fubjeded more to 
XII. precile rule , than many other fubjecls of cri- 
ticifm ; and next , bccaufe it appears to me of 
confiderable importance and ufe. 

Foa, though many of thof J attentions, which 
I have been recommending , may appear minute, 
yet their (jfFed, upon writing and ftyle, is much 
greater than might, at firft, be imagined. A fen- 
timent which is exprefled in a period, clearly, 
jieatly , and happily arranged , makes, always a 
ftronger impreflion on the mind , than one that 
is any how feeble or embarraQed. Every one 
feeh this upon a comparifon : and if the effect 
be fenfiblo in one fjntence , how much more irl 
a whole dlfcourfe , or compofltion , that is made 
up of fuch Sentences? - , 

The fundamental rule of the conftrudion of 
Sentences , and into which all others might be 
refolved , undoubtedly is , to communicate , in 
the cleareft and moft natural order , the ideas 
which we mean to transfufe into the minds of 
others. Every arrangement that does moftjuftice 
to the fenfe, and cxprefies it to moft advantage, 
' ftrikes u5 as beautiful. To this point have tend- 
ed all the rules I have given. And, indeed » did 
men always think clearly, and were they, at 
the fime time , fully mafters of the Language in 
which they write, there would be occafion for 
few rules. Their Sentences would, then, 
of courfe , acquire all thofe properties of Precifton, 
Unity , and Strength which I have recommended. 
For we may reft affured , that , whenever wei 
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cxprefs ourfelves ill , there is , befides the mif- L e c t» 
raanagemient of Lsengiiagc , for -th^ mcft part , XII. 
feme miftake in our manner of conceiving the 
fubjecl. Embarraffed , obfcure , and feeble Sen- 
tences, are gen^ra!l7 , if not alwnys, the refult 
of embarraffed , obfcure , and feeble thought. 
Thought and Language ad and. re^adl ppon 
each' other mutually,. Logic and Rhetoric have 
here, as in many other cafes, a ftrid connexion ; 
and he that is learning to arrange his fentence^ 
\/ith accuracy arid order / is learriiirg , at the ' /• 
fame time , to thinjc ^i«ith accuracy and order;' 
an cJ^fervation which alone will juftify all the 
eare.and attention. aw have beflowcd on thir 
fubjea , ' ^ 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES- -i 
HARMONY. 

Lect. Hitherto wc have confidercd Scntfence^; 
XIIL vrith refped to their meaning, under the headii 
of Perfpicuity, Unity, and Strength. We are 
now to confider them, with refpedl to their 
found, their harmony, or agreeablcnefs %o the 
ear; which was the laft quality belonging to 
them that I propofed to treat of. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to fenfe ; 
yet fuch as muft not be difregarded. For, as 
long as founds are the vehicle of conveyance 
for our ideas, there will be always a very con* 
fiderable connedion between the idea which is 
4:onveyed, and the nature of the found which 
conveys it Pleafmg ideas can hardly be tranf- 
xnittcd to the mind , by means of harfh and dif- 
agreeable founds. The imagination revolts as foon 
as it hears them uttered. "Nihil," fays Quindiliany 
" poteft intrare in affedum quod in aure , velut 
" quodam veftibulo, ftatim offendit*." Mufic has 
naturally a great power over all men to prompt 

* " Nothing can enter into the aflfedtions which ftumblcs 
** at the threlhold , by offending the ear." 
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and.iacdilitate ccrtairi. emotions: inlbmuch , that L i c t» 
there are hardly any difpofitions which we wilh XIIL 
to raife in others, Imt. certain founds may be 
found concordant to th<ife difpofitions, and 
tending to promote thcm^ Now, Language can, 
in ibme degree, be rendered cApabk of thi* 
power of mufic ; a circumifemce : which muft 
iseeds heighten our idw of Language as a won- 
dcr&il invention. Not .content with fimply in* 
terpreitk^g^r ideas tar others, it can give them 
thofe ideas enforced by cbrrefponding founds ; 
and to the pleafure of communicated thought, 
can add the new and fcparate pleafure of melody. 

In the Harmony of Periods, two things may 
he cionfider^d.. Firft, Agreeable found, or mo- 
dulation in general, without any particular [ex- 
preffiori: Next, The found fo ordered, as to 
become ;cxpreflive of the fenfe. The firft is the 
moxt edmmonj the fecond, the higher beauty. 

First , Let us confider agreeable found , in 
general, ^as the property of a welbconftruded 
Sentence: and, as it was. t>fprofe- Sentences wc 
have hitherto treated, we ihall confine ourfelves 
to them under this head. This beauty of mufical 
conftrudion in profe, it is plain will depend 
upon tiwo things; the choice of words, and the 
arrangement of them. ^ 

I BEGIN with the choice of words; on which 

head ^ there ; is not much to be faid , unlefs I 

^were to defcend into a tedious and frivolous 

^4tt5MH: concerning the powers of the feveral 

^ietrcfs, or fimpLe founds, of which fpeech is 
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L E c T. compofed. It is evident; that '>vords are xnoO: 
XIIL agreeable to the ear vrhich are compofed of 
fmooth and liquid founds, ^where there is a proper 
intermixture of vo^vcls and confonants f Avitfaout 
too many harlh confonants rubbing againft each 
other; or too many open vowels in facccffion , 
to caufe a hiatus, or difagreeable apierture of 
the mouth. It may always be laffumed as a prin- 
ciple , that , whatever >faunds arc difficult in 
pronunciation, are, : in the 'fame propoition / 
harfli and painful to the ear; Vowels give fof tnefs ; 
confonants, ftrength to th6 found of words. The 
mufic of Language requires a juft proportion of 
both; and will be hurt, will be rendered ckfcer 
grating or effeminate, by an excefe-^of eitherJ 
Long words are commonly -more agceeable to 
the ear than monofyllables. They ^leafe it by 
the conipofition , or fucceffion of foqnds : which 
they prifent to it ; and , /accordinglys- the nusA 
mufical Languages abound moft in tham, "Atrtong 
Words of any length} thofe-areth^ niaft niofical, 
which do not run Avhoily eitbcr upon long or 
fliort fyllables, but are compofed of an • inter- 
mixture of them ; fuch^ as> -repeat ^ produce'^ 
velocity f celerity, indepmdefit, impetuqfity. 

The next head^ r^fpeding thb Harmony 
which refults from a proper arrangettt'ent'^pf ^the 
words and members of a period, is more com- 
plex, and of greater nicety. For, let^iie words 
themfelve^ be ever Jo well chofen, »and well 
foundings yet, if they- be ill difpofedAl^tte 
mufic of the Sentence* is- utterly loti Ifl^iAi 
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harnioaious ftru<5lur« and difpofition of periods , t e c T. 
no writer whatever, aocient or modern, equals XIII. 
Ciceix>i He had ftudied this with care; and 
wais ,foad^ perhaps ta excefs, of what he calls, 
the. " Plena ac numerofa oratio." We need ofily 
open his writings , . to find inftances that will 
render the effed of mufical Language fenfible ta 
every ear. What,- for example, can be more 
full, round, and fwelling, than the following 
fentence of the 4th Oration againft Catiline ? 
^* Cogitate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, 
^* quanta virtute ftahilitam libcrtatem , quanta 
5> Deorum benignitate aucftas exaggeratafque 
33 fortunas , una nox pene delerit;." In Engllfh ^ 
we may take, for an inftance of a mufical 
Septcjace^ the following from Milton, ki his 
Treatife on Education : " We (hail cbndud you 
53 to a hill^fide , laborious, indeed, at the firft 
3, afcent; butelfe, fo. fmooth, fo green, fo full 
M of goodly profpedls , and melodious founds on 
93 'every fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
,, more charming." Every thing in. this fentence 
confpires to promote the harmony. The words 
are happily chofen; fuU o£ liquids and foft 
"founds; Laborious^ fmooth, green, goodly ^ melodious, 
charming \ and thefe words fo artfully arranged i 
that , .were , we to alter' the collocation of 
any one of them, we ihould , prefently, be 
fenfible of the melody fuffering. For, Jet us 
obferve , how finely the members of the period 
fwell one above another. **So fmooth, fo green, 
-^ "4o full of goodly profpeAs,- and melodious 
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L E c T. " foynds on every fide;"— till the ear, prepared 
XIIL by this gradual rife , is conduced to that fiiH 
clofe on which it refts with pleafure ; — ** that the 
•* harp of Orpheus was not more charming/' 

The ftrudlure of periods, then, being fufcep- 
tible of a melody very fenfible to the ear, our 
next enquiry fbould be. How is this melodious 
ftrudure formed , what ^ are the principles of 
it, and by what laws is it regulated? And, upon 
this fubjed, were I to follow the ancient rhe- 
toricians , it would be eafy to give a great 
• variety of rules. For here they have entered 

into a minute and particular detail ; more parti- 
cular, indeed^ than on any other head that 
regards Language. They hold , that to profe as 
well ^s to verfe , there belong certain numbers , 
lefs ftrid , indeed , yet fuch as can be afcertained 
by rule. They go fo far as to fpecify the feet* 
as they are called, that is, the fucceflSon of 
long and Ihort fyllables, which fliould enter into 
the diflPerent members of a Sentence, and to 
Ihowwhat the effedt of each of thefe will be. 
Wherever they treat of the Strudlure of Senten- 
ces , it is always the mufic of them that makes 
the principal objedl. Cicero and QuinAilian are 
full of this. The other qualities of Precifion, 
Unity , and Strength , which we confider as of 
chief importance , they handle, flightly; but when 
they come to the " junBura ct numcrus ^ . the 
modulation and harmony , there they are copious. 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus , one of the moft 
judlieious critics, of antiquity, ^ has written % 
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trcatife on the Compqfition ofrpords in a Sentence , L E c T, 

which is altogether confined, to their mufical XIIL 

cffed. He makes the excellency of a Sentence 

to confift in four things ; firft , in the Iweetnefs 

of fmgle founds; fecondly, in the conopbfitioa 

of founds , that is , the numbers or feet ; thirdly, 

in change or variety of found; and fourthly, 

in found fuited to the fenfe. On all thefe points 

he writes with great accuracy and refinement ; 

and is very worthy of being confulted; though, 

were one now to write a book on the Strudure 

of Sentences , we ihould exped to find the fubje<S 

treated of in a more extenfive manner. 

In modern times, this \vhole fubje^l of the 
mufical flradure of difcourfe , it is plain , has 
been much lels ftudied ; and , indeed , for ie« 
veral reafons , can be much lefs fubjedled to 
rule. The reafons , it will be neceffary to give , 
both to juftify my not following the tra<fl of the 
ancient rhetoricians on this fubjed, and to fho\v 
how it has come to pafs , that a part of compo* 
fition , which once made fo confpicuous a figure ^ 
now draws much lefs attention. 

In the firft place, the ancient Languages, I 
mean the Greek and the Roman, were much 
more fufceptible than ours, of the graces and the 
powers of melody. The quantities of their fylla- 
bles were more fixed and determined; their words 
were longer, and more fonorous; their method of 
varying the terminations of nouns and verbs, 
both introduced a greater variety of liquid founds , 
^d freed (hem from th4( JinultipUcity of little 
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L « c T. auxiliary words which we are obliged to employe 
XIJI. ^^^ J what is of the greateft confequence , the 
inverfions which their Languages allowed , gave 
them the power of placing their words in whatever 
order was uioft fuited to a mufical arrangement. 
AH thefe were great advantages which they 
enjoyed abov£ us , for Harmony of Period. 

In the next place, the Greeks and Romans, 
th,e former jrfpecially , were , in truth , much more 
mufical. nations than we; their genius was more 
tiprned to delight in the melody of fpeech. JVlufic 
ifi known to have been a more extcnfive art 
among them than it is witi^ us ; more univerfally 
ftudied , and applied to a greater variety of ob- 
jects. Several learned men , particularly, the Abbe 
du Bos , in his Reflecflions on Poetry and Paint- 
ing, have clearly proved, that the theatrical com* 
pofitions of the ancients, both their tragedies and 
comedies , were fet to a kind of mufic. Whence ^ 
the modos fecit , and .the Tib Us dextris et Jinifirh , 
prefixed to the editions of Terence's PJays. All 
fort of jdcclamation and publid fpeaking , was 
carried on by them in a much more mufical tond 
ihan it is among us. It approached to a kind of 
chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, 
there was what was called the Nomic Melody; 
or a particular meafure prefcribed to the public 
officers , in which they were to promulgate the 
Jaws to the people ; left by reading them with 
improper tones , the laws might be expofed to 
^on tempt. Among the Romans,^ there is a noted 
ftory of C».Gracchu$, when he was declaiming 

in 
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in public , having a mufician (landing at his back, I, li c tii 
in order to give him the proper tones with a pipe or XIU» 
'flute. Even when pronouncing thofe terrible 
tribunitial, harangues , by which he inflamed the 
one half of the citizens of Rome agairift theothei^, 
this attention to the mufic of Speech was , iii 
thofe times , itfeems, thought necelTary to fuCcefe. 
Quindlilian , though he condemns the exccfs of 
this fort of pronunciation , yet allows a " canttjs 
^, obfcurior " to be a beauty in a public fpeak^r. 
Hence, that variety of accents , acute , grravtf » 
and circumflex, which we find marked ufron;the 
Greek fyllables , to exprefs, not the quantity of 
them , but the tone in which they were to ba 
fpoken : the application of which is now wholly 
unknown to us» And though the Romans did not 
mark thofe accents in their writing , yet it appears 
from Quindilian , that they ufed them in pronun- 
ciation : *' Quantum^ quale ^ " fays he, " comparan* 
•' tes gravi, interrogantes acu^o tenore concludunt. " 
As mufic then, was anobjedl much more attended 
to in Speech , among the Greeks and Romans , 
than it is with us; as, in all kinds of public fpcak- 
ing, they employed a much greater variety of 
notes, of tones, or inflexions of voice, than we 
ufe; this is one clear reafon of their paying a 
greater attention to that conftrudion of Sentencegf, 
which might beft fuit this mufical pronunciation* J 

I T is farther known , that , in confequence of 
the genius of their Languages , and of their nianner 
of pronouncing them , the mufical arrangement 
•f Sentences, did, ia fo<il , produce a greater 

Vol- i V 
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J, E c T. effiedl in publick fpeaking ^mong them than 
XIII. it could poffibly do in any modern oration; 
another reafon why it deferved to be more ftu- 
died. Cicero , in his treatife, intitkd , Orator^ 
^telts us, " Conciones f;^pe exclamate vidi, 
i" cum verba aptc cecidiffent. Id enim expedant 
^res*." And he gives a remarkable inftancc of 
\th^ eifeifl: of a harmonious period upon a whole 
^afleoibly , from a S^atence of one of Carbo's 
.-Orations , fpoken in his hearing. Tlie Sentence 
^^a^,.>" Patris didum fapiens temeritas filii com- 
■^^, probavit." By means of the found of wlwch, 
'alone, he tells us, " Tantus clamor concionis 
" excitatus eft, ufc prorfus admirabile effet.'* He 
-makes us remaj^k the feet of which- thefe words 
^confift , to which he afcribes the power of the 
i melody; and (hows how, by altering the collo- 
cation, the whole effedl would be loft; as thus: 
..*' Patris didum fapiens comprobavit temeritas 
" filii/' Now., though it be true that Carbo's Sen- 
' tence is extremely mufical , and would be agree- 
^abkya-t this day, to any audience,yet I cannot believe 
that an Englifh Seil tepee , equally harmonious;, 
-would, by its harmony alone , produce any fuch 
jeffed on a Britilh avidience , or excite . any fuch 
wonderful applaufe and admiration , as Cicero 
^informs us this»of Carbo produced. Our north- 
ern ears are too coarfe and obtufe. The melody 

* /M have often been witnefs to burfls of exclamation 
. " in the public affetnblies , when Sentences clofed mufi- 
'' cally ; for that is a pleafure which the ear expeds." 
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^f Speech has lefs power over u^ , and by oui* L e e T» 
fimpler and plainer method of uttering words, XIIL 
Speech is , in truth s accompanied with lefs melody 
than it was among the Greeks and Romans*. 

For thcfe reafons^ J am of opinion, that it i^ 
in vain to think of beftowing the fame attention 
upon the harmonious ftrucfture of oui* Sentences^ 
that was beftowed by thefe ancient nationsi 
The dodrine of the Greek and Roman critics ^ 
on this head, has mifled fome to imagine, thai 
it might be equally applied td our Tongue ; and 
that our profe - writing might be regulated by 
Spondees and Trochees , and Iambus's and Pceon* 
and other metrical feet* But, firftj our Words cannofe 
b.exneafured ^ or , at leaft, can be meafured very 
imperfectly by any feet of this kind. For, the 
quantity, thfc length and ihortnefs bfoul-fyllables^ 
is not J by any means , fo fixed and fubjeded 
to rule, as in the Greek and Roman Tongues i 
but very often left arbitrary, and determined 
by the emphafis ^ and the fenf^. NeXt^ though 
Ctur profe could admit of fuch metrical regulation, 
yet, from our plainier method of pronouncing 
^11 fort of difcourfe, the effed would not be at 
all fo fenfible to the ear, nor be relifhed with 

* " Ifi Vjsrfu quidem, theatra tota exdamant fi fiiit 

*' una fyllaba aut brevior aut longior. Nee vero multitudo 

*'^ pedes noVit, nee iillos hiuheros tenet; nee illiici quod 

*' olFendit , aut cui* , aut m quo ofFcndat , intelligit ; ee 

•' taitien omnium longitudinum et brevitatilm in fdnis 4 

'* ficut acutanira , graviumque vocum , judicium ipfa hatura. 

*' in auribus noflris collocavit" CiCERO , Orator, c. 51, 
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X E c T. fo much pleafure , as among the Greeks and 
XllL Romans : And , laftly , This whole dodrine 
about the mcafures and numbers of profe , even 
as it is delivered by the ancient rhetoricians them* 
felves , is , in truth , in a great meafure loofc 
and uncertain* It appears , indeed , that the melody 
of difcourfe was a matter of infinitely more 
attention to them , than ever it has been to the 
modems. But, though they write a great deal 
«bout it , they have never been able to reduce 
• it to any rules which could be of real ufe in 
pradice. If we confult Cicero*s Orator^ where 
this point is difcuffed with the moft minutenefs, 
we will fee how much thefe ancient critics differed 
from one another , about the feet proper for the 
conclufion, and other parts of a Sentence; and 
hovf much , after all , was left to the judgments 
of the ear. Nor, indeed, is it poffible to give 
precife rules concerning this matter , in any Lan- 
guage 5 as all profe - compofition muft be allowed 
to run loofe in its numbers; and , according as 
-the tenor of a difcourfe varies , the modulation 
' of Sentences muft vary infinitely. 

But , although I apprehend that this mufical 
arrangement cannot be reduced into a fyftem , 1 
am far from thinking , that it is a quality to be 
negledled in compofition. On the contrary , 1 
hold its effed to be very confiderable ; and that 
every one who ftudies to write with grace , much 
more, who feeks to pronounce in public, with 
fuccefs , will be obliged to attend to it not a 
little. But it is his ear , cultivated by attention 
and pradiee, that muft chiefly dircd him. far 
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any rules that can be given ^ on this fubjedl , L e c t. 
arc very general. Some rules, however, there XIIL 
are , which may be of life to form the ear to the 
proper harmony of difcourfe. I proceed to mention 
fucb as appear to me moft material. 

THERt are two things on which the mufic of 
a Sentence chiefly depends* Tbefc are , the proper 
diftribution of the feveral members of it ; and, the 
clofe or cadence of the whole. 

First, I fay, the diftribution of the feveral ifiem- 
bers is to be carefully attended to. It is of import- 
ance to obferve^that, whatever is eafy and agreeable 
to the organs of Speech , always founds grateful to 
theear. While a period is going on» the termination 
6f each of its members forms a paufe or reft, in pro- 
nouncing: and thefe refts fhould be fo diftribut* 
ted, as to make the courfe of the breathing eafy , 
and,at the fame tinae ,fhouM fall at fuch diftances,as 
to bear a certain mufical proportion to each other. 
This will be beft illuftrated by examples. The 
following Sentence is from Archbilhop Tillotfon; 
This difcourfe concerning the eafmefs of God's 
commands does , all along , fuppofe and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the firft entrance 
upon a religious courfe; except, only in thofe 
perfons who have had the happinefs to be trained' 
up to religion by the eafy and infenfible degrees 
** of a pious and virtuous education. " Here there 
as no harmony ; nay , there is fome degree of 
haribnefs and unpleafantnels ; owing principally 
to this, that there is, properly, no more than 
one paufe or reft in the Sentence , falling betwixt 
the t\yo members into ^hich it is divided } each 
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L E c T, of which 15 fo long as to occafion a confideral)la 
XIIL ftretch of the breath in pronouncing it 

Qbsbuve, now, on the other hand, the eafo 
with which the following Sentence , from Sir 
William Temple, glides along, and the graceful 
intervals at wiich the paufes arc placed. He is 
fpeaking farcaftically of man : " But God be 
V. thanked, his pride is greater than his ignorance, 
" and what he wants in knowledge , he fupplies 
•* by fufficiency. When he has looked about 
**• him, as far as he can, he concludes, there is 

V no more to be feen ; when he is at the end of 
^* his line, heis at the bottom of the ocea^ ; when 
*^i he has fhot his beft , he is fure none ever 

V did , or ever can , Ihoot better or beyond it. 
** His own reafon he holds to be the certain 
" meafure of truth; and his own knowledge , of 
*' what is poflible in nature ". * Here every thing 

* Or this inftance. — He is addreffing himfelf to Lady 
Effex, upon the death of her child: '* I was once in 
'' hope., that vyhat was fo. violent could not be. long: 
" Rut, when 1 obferved your grief to grow ftronger 
" with age, and to increafe, like a ftream , the farthec 
** it ran; when I faw it draw out to fuch unhappy con- 
^* fequences , and to threaten , no lefs than your child , 
S' your health, and your life, I could no longer forbear 

V this endeavour , nor end it , without begging of you , 
*' for God's fake , and for your o,wn , for your ghilc^ren , 
" and your 'friends , your country , and your fan\ily , that 

you would no longer abandon yourfelf to a difconfolate 

paffion ; but that you would , at length , awaken your 

piety, give way to your prudence , or, atleaft, roufe 

'' the inyifltcible fpirit of the Percys , that never yet 

^' ftirunk at any diMer**' » 
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is , at once , eafy to the breath , and grateful L e c t. 
to the ear ; and , it is this fort of flowing Xlil. 
meafure , this regular and proportionaldivi- 
fion of the members of his Sentences , which 
renders Sir William Temple's ftyle always agree- 
able. I muft obferve, at the fame time, that a Sen- 
tence , with too many refts , and thefc placed 
at intervals too apparently meafared and regular, 
is apt to favour of afFedation. 

The next thing to be attended to, i^, the clofe 
or cadence of the whok Sent-ence , which , as 
it is always -the part moft fenfible to the ear, 
demands the greateft care. So Quiadihan: "Non 
*^ igitur durum fit, neque abruptum , quo animi 
** velut refpirant ac reficiuntur. Haec eft fedes 
*^ orationis; hoc auditor expedat; hie laus omni« 
** declalmat*, " The only important rule that can 
fee given here , is , that when we aim at dignity 
or elevation , the found fhould be made to grow 
to the laft; the longeft members of the period, 
and the fuUefl: and moft fonorous words , fhould 
be referved to the conclufion. As an example 
of this , the following fentence of Mr. Addifbn's 
may' be given: "It fills the mind (fpeaking 
*' of fight) with the largeft variety of ideas; 
^^ couverfes with its objeds at the greateft diftance ; 
** and continues the longeft in a<flion, without 

* ^^ Let there be notliing rafh- or abrupt in the con- 
" clufion. of the fentence , on which tjie mind paufts 
^' and refts. This is the moft material part in the ftruc- 
** tare of difcourfe. Here every hearer expeds to be 
'' gratified; hefe his applaufe breaks forth/' 

V4 
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296 HARMONY OF SENTENCES. 

L E c T, *' b^ing tired or fatiated with its proper enjoy- 
XUI» ** ments/' Every reader muft \be fenfible of a 
beauty here i both in the proper divifion of the 
jnembers and paufes and the manner in which 
the Sentence is rounded, and conduced to a full 
and harmonious clole. 

The fame holds in melody , that I obferved 
to take place with refpedl to fignificancy ; that a 
falling ofif at the end , always hurts greatly. For 
thisreafon , particles, pronouns, and little words, 
are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclufxon^ 
us I formerly fhowed they were inconfiftent with 
ftrength of cxpreffion. It is more- than pro- 
bable , that the fenfe and the found have here 
a mutual influence on each othcr^ That which 
hurts the ear, feems to mar the ftrength of the 
meaning ; and that which really degrades the 
fenfe , in confequence of this primary efFed , ap- 
pears alfo to have a bad found. How difagrec- 
able is the following fentence. of an Author, 
fpeaking of the Trinity! " It is a myftery which 
** we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly 
^' adore the depth of. " And how eafily could it 
have been mended by this tranfpofition ! *'It is 
*' a myftery, the truth of which we firmly be- 
*' lieve , and the depth of which we humbly 
" adore." In general it feems to hold, that a 
mufical clofe, in our language, requires either 
the laftfy liable, or the penult, that is, the laft 
but one , to be a long fyllable. Words which 
confift moftly of ihort fyllablcs , as , contrary , par- 
ticular^ retrofpeil, feldom conclude a fentence har* 
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HARMONY OF SENTENCES. 29? 

monioudy , unlefs a run of long fyllables, before, L e c T. 
has rendered them agree;able to the ear. XIII. 

It is neceflary , however , to obferve , that 
Sentences, fo conftrudted as to make the found 
always fwell and grow tov/ards the end , and to 
reft either on a laftlong or a penult long fy liable, 
give a difcourfe the tone of declamatibn. The 
ear foon becomes acquainted with the melody , 
and is apt to be cloyed with it. If we would 
keep up the attention of the reader or hearer , if 
we would preferve vivacity and ftrength in our 
compofition, we muft be very attentive to vary our 
meafures. This regards the difttibution of the 
members , as well as the cadende of the period. 
Sentences conftrudted in a fimilar manner , with 
the paufes falling at equal intervals, fhould never 
follow one another. Short Sentences Ihould be 
intermixed with long and fwelling ones , to ren- 
der difcourfe fprightly, as well as magnificent. 
Even difcords , properly introduced , abrupt 
founds, departures from regular cadence, have 
fometimes a good effedt. Monptony is the great 
£ault into which writers are apt to fall , who are 
tfond of harmonious arrangement: and to have 
ionly one tune , or meafure , is not much better 
ithan having none at all. A very vtflgar ear will 
enable a writer to catch fome one melody, and 
to form the run of his Sentences according to it; 
which foon proves difgufting. But a juft and 
corredl ear is requifite for varying and diverfify* 
ing the melody; and hence >ye fo feldom meet 
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1 E c Tr with authors , who are remarkably happy ^n 
XIII. this refped. 

Though attention to the mufic of Sentences 
muft not be negleded , yet it muft alfo be kept 
within proper bounds : for all appearances of an 
author's affeding harmony , are difagreeable ; efpe- 
cially when the love of it betrays him fo far, 
' as to facrifice, in any inftance, perfpicuity, pre- 
cifton , or ftrength of feritiment , to found. All 
unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, complcmrnta 
numtrorum as Cicero calls them, are great blemifhes 
in writing. They are childifli and puerile orna* 
mentSjby which aSentence always lofes more in point 
of weight, than it can gain by fuch additions te the 
beauty of its found. Senfe has its own harmony, as 
welJ as found; and, where the fenfe of a period 
is expreffed with clearnefs, force, and dignity, 
it will feldom happen but the words will ftrike 
the ear agreeably ; at leaft , a very moderate at- 
tention is all that is requifite for making the ca- 
dence of fuch a period pleafmg : and the effedl 
of greater attention is often no other, than to 
render compofition languid and enervated. After 
all the labour which Quindilian beftows on re- 
guhting the meafures of profe , he comes at laft?, 
with his ufual good fenfe , to this conclufion : 
** In univerfum , fi fit neceffe , duram potius atque 
*' afperam compofitionem malim effe , quam ef- 
*' feminatam ao enervem , qualis apud muk05. 
•* Ideoque, vinda quaedam de induftria funt fol- 

vendd , ne laborata videantur ; neque ullum 
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HARMONY OF SENTENCES. 299 

*^ idoneum aiit aptuoi verbqm prsetermittatnus , L e c t. 
** gratia lenitatis *. \ Lib. ix. c . 4. ) XIU. 

CiCERQ, as I before obferved, is one of the 
moft remarkable patterns of a harmonious ftyle. 
His love of it, however, is too vifible; and the ^ 
pomp of his numbers fometimes detradls frpm bis 
ftrength. Th^t noted clofe of his , effe videatur^ 
which, in the Oration Pro Lege Manilia, occprs 
eleven times , expofed him to cenfure among his 
cotempbraries. We muft obferve, however, ii^ 
defence of this great Orator , thafc there is a re- 
markable union in his ftyle, of harmony with 
eafe , which is always a gre^t beauty ; and if his 
harmony be fometimes thought ftudied , that 
ftudy appears to have coft him littk trouble. 

Among our Epglifli claffics, not xnany aro 
diftinguilhed for niufical arrangement. Miltoa^ 
in fome of his profe works , has very finely turn- 
ed periods; but tl^e writers of his age indulged 
a liberty of inverfion , which now would be 
reckoned contrary to purity of ftyle: and though this 
allowed their Sentences to be more ftately and fono- 
rous, yet it gave them too much of a Latinized 
eonftrudion ^nd order. Of later writers , Shafts- 
bury IS , upon the whole , the moft correal in his 

* ^' Upon the whole , I would rather chufe , that com- 
*.^ poGtion fhould appear rough a^nd harfh, if that be ne.- 
** c^QTary, than that it fhould be enervated and efFemi.. 
" nate fuch as we find the ftyle of too many. Some 
*"' fentences, therefore, which we have ftudioully formed 
*^ into melody, fhould be thrown loofe, that they may 
*^ not feem too much laboured ; nor ought we ever to 
** omit any proper or expreflive word, for the fake of 

fmoothing a period." 
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L E c T. numbers. As his car was delicate, he has attend 
XUL ed to mufic in all his Sentences ; and he is pe* 
culiarly happy in this refped, that he has avoid- 
ed the monotony into which writers , who 
ftudy the grace of found , are very apt to fall , 
having diverfified his periods with great variety. 
IVIr. Addifon has alfo much harmony in his ftylc ; 
more cafy and imooth, but lefs varied^ than 
Lord Shaftfbury. Sir William Temple is , in 
general, very flowing and agreeable. Archbifhop 
Tillotfon is too often carelefs and languid ; and ist 
xnuch outdone by Biffiop Atterbury in the mufic 
of his periods. Dean Swift defpifed raufical ar- 
rangement alcogethen 

Hitherto I have difcourfed of agreeable 
found, or modulation, in general. It yet remains 
tou treat of a higher beauty of this kind ; the found 
adapted to the fenfe. The former was no more 
than a (imple accompaniment, to pleafe the ear; 
the latter fuppofes a peculiar cxprcffion given t€> 
the mufic. We may remark tw6 degrees of it :: 
Firft, the current of found, adapted to the tenor of 
adifcourfe; next, a particular refembtance effedl- 
ed between fome objed» and the founds that are 
employed in defcribing it 

First , I fay, the current of found may be 
adapted to the tenor of a difcourfe. Sounds 
have, in many refpeds, ^ correfpondence with 
ourjdcas; partly natural, partly the effed of 
artificial afibciations. Hence it happens , that any 
one modulation of found continued , imprints on 
our Style a certain charader ^d cxpreffion. Sea« 
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tences conftru Aed with the Ciceronian fulnefs and L e c T. 
fwell , produce the impreffion of what is import- XIH. 
ant, magnificent 5 fedate. For this is the natural 
tone which fuch a courfe of fentiment affumes^ 
But they/uitno violent pallion, no eager reafon* 
ing, no familiar addrefs. Thefe always require 
xneafures briflccr , eafier , and often more abrupt. 
And, therefore, to fwell, or let down the peri*» 
ods , as the fubjed demands , is a very important 
rule in oratory. No one tenor whatever, fup- 
pofing it to produce no bad effcdl from fatiety, 
wili anfwer to all different compofitions ; nor even 
to all the parts of the fame compofition. It were 
as abfurd to write a panegyric, and an invec- 
tive , in a Style of the fame cadence , as to fee 
the words of a tender love-fong to the air of a 
warlike march. 

Observe ,how finely the following fentence of 
Cicero is adapted, to reprefent the tranquillity 
and eafe of a fatisfied ftate : " Etfi homini nihil 
** eft magis optandum quam profpera , sequabilis, 
^ perpetuaque fortuna , fecundo vitae fine ulla 
^ offenfione curfu ; taraen , fi mihi tranquilla & 
^' placata omnia fuiffent , incredibili quadam flfc 
** penc di vina , qua nunc veftro beneficio fruor , 
^ laetitiae voluptate caruiffem *" Nothing was * 

ever more perfed ia its kind : it paints , if we 
may fo fpeak , to the ear. But , who would 
not have laughed , if Cicero had employed fuch 
periods , or fuch a cadence as this , in inveighing 

♦ Orat. «d Quiritcs , poft R«ditun\. 
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I 

L E c T, againft Mark Antony , ot Catiline ? What h 
Xni. requifite^ therefore, is, that we previoufly fix; 
in our mind ^ a juft idea of the general tone of 
found which fuits our fubjed ; that is ^ which the 
fentiments wc are to exprefs j moft naturally 
affume , and in which they moft commonly vent 
themfelves ; whether round and fmooth , or ftate- 
ly and folemn , or briilc and quick , or inter- 
rupted and abrupt. This general idea muft diredl 
the run of our compofition ; to fpeak in the 
ftyle of mufic , muft give us the key-note , muft 
form the ground of the melody ; varied and 
diverfified in parts , according as either our fenti- 
ments are diverfified , or as is rcquifite for 
producing a fuitable variety td gratify the ear. 
; Ij may be proper to remark , that our tranf- 
lators of the Bible have often been happy in 
fuiting thjcir numbers to the fubjedl. Grave, 
folemn , and majeftic fubjedlfr undoubtedly require 
fuch an arrangement of words a^ runs much on 
long fyllables ; and ,^parci€ularly , they require 
jthe clofe to reft upon fuch* The very firft verfes 
■pi the Bible , are remarkable for this melody : "In 
5' the beginning ^ God created the heavens and 
"theearthjand the earth was without form,and void| 
". and darknefs was upon the face'of the deep ; and 
? the Spirit of God moved oil the face of the 
"waters." Several other paffages^ t particularly 
fome of the Pl^lms , afford ftriking examples of 
this fort of grave , ;melodious .conftrudlion* Any 
compofition that rifes confiderably above the 
ordinary; tone of profe , fuch as monumental 
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infcriptions , and panegyrical charadcrs, naturally, L e c t. 
runs into numbers of this kindv XIII. 

But , in the next place , befides the general / 

correfpondence of the current of found with the 
current of thought , there may be a more particular 
expreflion attempted , of certain objedls , by means 
of refembling founds. This can be , fometimes , 
accompliflbed in profe - compofition ; but] there 
only in a more faint degree ; nor is it fo much 
expeded there. In poetry , chiefly , it is looked 
for; where attention to found is more demanded, 
and where the inverfions and liberties of poetical 
ftyle give us a greater command of found ; 
affifted , too , by the verfification , and that 
,cantus ohfcurior J to which we are naturally led 
in reading poetry. This requires a little more 
iliuftration* 

The founds of words may be employed 
;for reprefentmg , chiefly, three claffes of ob- 
jecfts; firft, other founds; fecondly, motion; and 
thirdly, the emotions and paffions of the mind. 

First, I fay , by a proper choice of words , 
we may produce a refemblance of other founds / 
which we mean to defcribe, fuch as, the noife 
of waters , the roaring of winds , or the murmur- . 
ing of ftreams. This is the fimpleft inftance of 
this fort of beauty. For the medium through 
which we imitate, here, is a natural one; founds 
rcprefented by other founds; and between ideas 
of the fame fcnfe , it is eafy to form a connedion. 
No very great art is required in a poet, when he 
ji^ defcribing fweet and foft founds, to make ufc 
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L E c T. of fuch >yords as have moft liquids and vowels , 
XIII. and glide the fofteft; or, when he is defcribing 
harfh founds , to throw together a number of 
harfli fyllables which are of difficult pronunciation. 
Here the common ftruAure of Language affifts 
him ; for , it will be found , that , in moft Lan- 
guages , the names of many particular founds are £o 
formed, as to carry fome affinity to the found 
which they fignify ; as with us , the whijHing of 
winds , the buz and hum of infeds , the hifs of 
ferpents, the crash of falling timber; and many 
other inftances , where the word has been plainly 
framed upon the found it reprefents. I fliall produce 
a remarkable example of this beauty from Milton, 
taken from two paffages in Paradife Loft, defcrib- 
ing the found made, in the one, by the opening 
of the gates of Hell; in the other, by the opening 
of thofe of Heaven. The contraft between the 
two, difplays, to great advantage, the poet's art 
The lirft is the opening of Hell's gates : 



-On a fuddcn, open fly, 



With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 

Th'infemal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

. Harfh thunder, B. U. v. 879 

Obferve, now, the fmoothnefs of the other: 



-Heaven open'd wide 



Her cver-during gates, harmonious found 

On golden hinges moving. ■ ' B. VII. v. 2o^ 

The followios beautiful paffage frona Taffo's 

Gicrufalemme j 
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Gierufalemme , has been oftcti admired, on account t ft c T* 
of the imitation eflfeded by iound of the thing XIII. 
reprefented j 

Chiama gli abitator dell' ombr(^ etem^ 
II rauco fuon della tartarea tromba : 
Treman le fpaziofe atre eaveroe ^ ' 
E I'a^r cieco a qiiel. ^omdr rimbombai 
Neltridendo mai dalie.fupeme 
Regioni del clelo, U folgot piombaj 
Ne si fcoffa giammaitrema la terra ^ 
Qitando i vapori in fen gravida ferra* 

Gano*. t^, St^i, ). 

The fecbnd clafs of objedis, \vhich the found 
6f ^words is often employed to imitate , is , Motion 
as itisfwift or flow, violent or gentle ^ equable 
of interrupted, eafy or accompanied with effort. 
Though there be no natural ' affinity between 
found, of any kind; and motion ^ yet, in the 
imaginathm , there is a ftrong one f a« appoaf^ 
from the connexion between liiufic and. dancing* 
And, therefore, here it is in the poet's power t& 
give us a lively idea of the kind of motion he 
>vould defcribe^ by means of founds which cor- 
refpond, in our imagination , with ihat rnQtion* 
Long fyllables naturally give the. imprelfiou of 
How motion; as in this line of Virgil: 

Oili inte.r' fcfe magna y^ bracliia toUajtit ' 
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L B c T. A Cucceffion of flioft fyllablcs prefents quick 
XUL mt)tion to the mind; as, 

Quadnipcdarite puh-em fonitA qualit iingula 

Both Homer and Virgil are great maftcrs of 
tliis beauty ; and their worksabound with inftance^ 
of it; raoft of them\ indeed, fo often quoted, 
and fo well known, that it is needkfs to produce 
them. I ftall give one inftance , in Engliih , which 
feems happy. It is the defcription of a fuddea 
calm on the feas, in a Poem , entitled ,^ The Fkecc. 



-Widi eaff courfe 



The veffels glide ; unlefi their Ipeed be flopped 
By dead calms , that often lie on thefe fmooth fea» 
When cvVy zephyr fleeps ; then the fhrouds drop ; 
The downy feather on the cordage hung. 
Moves not ; the flat fea fhines like yellow gold 
Fus'd in the fire , or like the marble floor 
Of fomc old temple wide- . 

ThB tliird fet of objeds^ which I mentioned 
the found of words as capable of reprefenting, 
confifts af the pafEons and emotions of the mind. 
Sound may.^ at firft view , appear foreign to 
thefe; but, that here, alfo, there is fome fort 
of connedion, is fufficiently proved by the power 
which mufic has to awaken, or to affift certain 
paffions, and, according as its ftrain is varied, 
to introduce one train of ideas , rather than another. 
This , indeed , logically fpcakin^, cannot be called 
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a refemblance between the fenfe and the found , L e c T. 
feeing long ot fhort fyllables have no natural XIII. 
tefemblance to any thought or paffion. But if the 
Arrangement of fyllables , by their found alone , 
recal one fet of ideas more readily than another , 
and difpofe the mind for entering into that affcdion 
which the poet means to raife, fuch arrangement 
may, juftly enough, be faid to referable the fenfe, 
or be fimilar and correfpondent to it. I admits 
that, in many inftances, which are fuppofed to 
difplay this beauty of accommodation of found 
to the fenfe, there is much room for imagination 
to work ; and , according as a reader is ftruck by . 
a paffage , he will often fancy a refemblance be- 
tween the found and the fenfe , which others 
cannot difcover. He modulates the numbers to his 
own difpofition of mind; and, in effed, makes 
the mufic which he imagines himfelf to hear. 
However , that there are real inftances of this kind , 
and that poetry is capable of fome fuch expreffion, 
cannot be doubted. Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day , aflfords a very beautiful exemplification of 
it, in the Enghfh Language. Without much ftudy 
or rcfjcdion, a poetdefcribingpleafure, joy, and 
agreeable objed;s, from the feeling of hisfubjed, 
naturally runs into fmooth , liquid , and 'flowing 
numbers. 



-Namque ipfa decoram 



Caefaricin nato genetrix, lumenque juvcntat 
Furpureum , et Istos ocuUs afflarat honores. 

X a 



ffiN. I. 
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t E c T. Or , 
XIII. 



Devcnere locos laetos & atnoena vireta > 
Fortunatorum nemorum , fcdefque beatas ; 
Largior hie campos aether , & lumine veftit 
Purpureo , folemque fuum , fua fider^ norant. 

JEn. VI. 

Briflc and lively fenfations , exad quicker and 
more animated numbers. 



Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



Littus in Hefperium. JEn. VIII, 

Melancholy and gloomy fubjeds, naturally exprefe 
themfelves in flow meafures, and long words: 

In thofe deep folitudes and awfiil cells , 
Where heavenly penfive contemplation dwells. 

Et cabgantem nigra formidine lucuttt. 

I H A V E now given fufficicnt openings into this 
fubjedl : a moderate acquaintance with the good 
poets, either ancient or modern, will fuggeft many 
inftances of the fame kind. And with this, I fitiifh 
the difcuCfion of the Strucflure of Sentences ; having 
fully confidercd them under all the heads I men- 
tioned ; of Perfpicuity, Unity, Strength, and 
M^fical Arrangement. 
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ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE. 
LANGUAGE, 

/ 

XxAVING now fini'fhed what related to the L e c t* 
conftru^tion of fentences , I proceed to other rqle^ XIV. 

• concerning Style. IVly general divifion of the qua- 
lities of Style , was into Perfpicuity and Ornament. 
Perfpicnity, both in fingle words and in fenten- 
ces , I have confidered. Ornament , as far as it 
arifes from a graceful , flrong , or melodious con- 
flrudion of words , ' has alfo been treated of. 
Another, and a great branch of the ornament* 
of Style, is, Figurative Language ; which is now 

' to be the fubjedl of our confideration, and will 
require 'a full difcuffion. 

Our firft enquiry muft be, What is meant by 
Figures of Speech * ? 

* On the fubjedl of Figures of Speech, all the writers- 
who treat of rhetoric or compofition , have infifted largely. 
To make references , therefore , on this fubjed: , were end- 
lefs. On the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, 
one of the molt fenfible and inftrudive writers , appears to. 
jne, to be M. Marfais, in his Traite des Tropes poier 
Jirvir cClutroduSmt a la Rhitorique , Z^ a la Logiqu^^ 
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L s c T. In general , they always imply fome departure 
XIV. from fimplicity of expreffion ; the idea which we 
intend to convey, not only enunciated to others , 
but enunciated , in a particular manner , and with 
fome circumftance added, which is defigned to 
render the impreflTion more ftrong and vivid. 
When I fay, for inftance, '* That a good man 
" enjoys comfort in the midft of adverfity ; " I 
juft exprefs my thought in the fimpleft manner 
poffible. But when I fay, " To the upright there 
" arifeth light in darknefs ; " the fame fentiment 
is expreffed in a tigurative Style; anew circum- 
ftance is intmduced ; light is put in the place of 
comfort, and darknefs is ufed to fuggeft the idea 
of adverfity. In^the fame manner, to fay, " It is 
*' impoffible, by any fearch we can make, to 
" explore the divine nature fully ,. " is , to make 
a Cmple propofition. But when we fay, *' Canft 
" thou, by fearcbing, find out God? Canft thou 
" find out the Almighty to perfedion ? It is high 
*^ as Heaven, what canft thou do? deeper than 
" Hell, what canft thou know ?" This introduces 
a figure into Style; the propofition being not 
only expreffed , but admiration and aftonifhment 
being expreffed together with it. 

But, though Figures imply a deviation from 
what q[iay be reckoned the moft fimple form of 
Speech , we arc not thence to conclude , that 

For obfervations on particular Fig^ures , the Elements of 
Criticifm may be confulced, where the fubjed is fijUy bandied, 
and iliuftrated by a great variety of examples. 
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they Imply any thing uncommon , or umiatural. L R^ t. 
This is fo far from being the cafe, that, on XIV. 
very many occafions , they are both the moft 
natural, and the moftcomnaon method of uttering 
our fentiments. It is impoffible to compofe any 
difcourfe without ufing them often; nay, there 
are few Sentences of any length , in which fome 
expreflion or other , that may be termed a Figure 
does not occur. From what caufes this happens 
Ihall be afterwards explained. The fa<fl, in the 
mean time, Ihows, that they are to be accounted 
part of that Language which nature didates to 
men. They are not the invention of the fchools , 
nor the mere produd of ftudy: on the contrary, 
the moft illiterate fpeak in figures , as often as 
the moft learned. Whenever the imaginations 
of the vulgar are much awakened , or their palfions 
inflamed againft one another , they will pour 
forth a torrent of Figurative Language , as forci- 
ble as could be employed by the moft artificial 
declaimed 

What then is it , which has drawn the 
attention of critics and rhetoricians fb much to 
thefe forms of Speech ? It is this: They remark* 
cd, that in them confifts much of the beauty 
and the force of Language ; and found them 
always to bear fome charaders ^ or diftinguifhing 
marks , by the help of which they could reduce 
them under feparate claffes and heads. To this , 
perhaps, they owe their name of Figures* As 
the figure , or fhape of one body , diftinguifhes 
it from another, fo thefe forms of Speech have, 

X4 
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t B T, each of them, a caft'or turn peculiar to itfelf*, 
XIV. which both diftinguifhes it from the reft , and 
diftinguifbes it from Simple Expreffion. Simple 
Expreffion juft makes our idea known to others; 
tut Figurative Language , ov^er and above , be- 
ftows a particular drefs upon that idea; a drefe, 
which both makes it be remarked , and adorns 
it. Hence , this fort of Language became early ^ 
capital objed of attention to thofe who ftudied 
the powers of Speech. 

FiGUtiES, in general, may be defcribed to be 
that Language , which is prompted either by the 
imagination, or by the paffions. The juftnefs 
of this defcription will appear, from the moi'e 
particular account 1 am afterwards to give of 
them. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into 
two great claffes ; Figures of Words, and ^igures 
of Thought. The former. Figures of Words, 
are commonly called Tropes, and confift in a 
word's being employ€<l to fignify fomething that 
is diflferent from its original and primitive mean-i 
ing; fo that if you alter the word, you deftroy 
the Figure. Thus , in the inftance I gave before; 
^' Light arifetb to the upright , in darknefs." 
The Trope confifts, in " light and darknefs'* 
being not meant literally , but fuhftituted for 
comfort and ad verfity, on account of fome refem- 
blance or analogy , which they are fuppofed 
to bear to thefe conditions of life. The otberclafs^ 
termed Figures of Thought, fuppofestbe wards ta 
be uferf in their proper and literalmeaning , and 
the figure to confift in the turn, of the thoughti 
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as IS the cafe in exclamations, interrogations, Lec^ 
apoftrophes , and comparifons; where, though XIV. 
you vary the words that are ufed , or tranflatc 
them from one Language into another, you may, 
neverthelefs, ftill preferve the fame Figure in the 
thought This diftindion , however, is of no 
great ufe; as nothing can be built upon it in 
pradlice; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to fome parti- 
cular mode of expreffion the name of a Trope, 
or of a Figure ; provided we remember , that Figu- 
rative Language always Imports fome colouring 
of the imaginatior^ , or fome emotion of paffion, 
cxprefled in our Style: And, perhaps, figures 
of imagination , and figures of paffion, might be 
a .more ufeful diftribution of the fubjedt But 
without infilling on any artificial divifions , it 
will be. more ufeful, that I enquire into the 
Origin and the Nature of Figures. Only, before 
proceeding to this, there are two general obferva- 
tions which it may be proper to premife. 

The firft is , concerning the ufe of rules 
with refpedl to Figurative Language. I admit, 
that perfons may both fpeak and write with pro- 
priety, who know not the names of any of the 
Figures of Speech, nor ever ftudied any rules 
relating to them. Nature , as was before obferved 
dictates the ufe of Figures ; and , like Monf. 
Jourdain , in Moliere , who had fpoken for forty 
years in profe , without ever knowing it , many 
a one ufes metaphorical expreffions to good pur- 
pofe J without any idea of what a- metaphor is. 
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1>15 c T. It will not, however, follow thence, that rule* 
" XIV. are of no fcrvice. All fcience arifes from obferva^ 
tions on pradice. Pradlice has always gone before 
method and rule ; but method and rufe have 
afterwards improved and perfeded pradice, in 
every art. We, every^day, meet with perfons 
who fmg agreeably, without knowing one note 
of the gamut. Yet , it has been found of im- 
portance to reduce thefe notes to a fcale , aiid 
to form an art of mufic ; and it would be ridicu- 
lous to pretend, that the art is of no advantage, 
becaufe the pradlice is founded in nature. Pro- 
priety and beauty of Speech , are certainly as im- 
pFOveable as the ear or the voice ; and to know 
the principles of this beauty , or the reafons 
which render one Figure , or one manner of 
Speech preferable to another , cannot fail to aflift 
and dired a proper choice. 

But I muft obferve, in the next place, that 
although this part of ftyle merit attention ^ 
and be a very proper objed of fcience and rule ; 
although much of the beauty of compofition 
depends on figurative language ; yet we muft 
beware of imagining that it depends folely, or 
even chiefly , upon fuch language. It is not fo. 
The great place which the dodrine of tropes and 
figures has occupied in fyftems of rhetoric; the 
over - anxious care which has been Ihown in 
giving names to a vaft variety of them, and in 
langing them under different: claffes , h^ often 
led perfons to imagine, that, if their compofition 
was well befpangled with a number of thefc 
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ornaments of fpeech , it wanted no other beauty ; L i c T, 
■whence has arifen much ftiffnefs and afFedlation. XIV. 
For it is , in truth , the fentiment or paffion , 
which lies under the figured expreffion, that 
gives it any merit. The figure is only the dre£s; 
the fentiment is the body and the fubl^ance. No ' 
figures will render a cold or an empty compofitioa 
interefting; whereas , if a fentiment be fublime or 
pathetic , it can fupport itfelf perfedly well , 
without any borrowed affiftance. Hence feveral 
of the moft affeding and admired pafTages of the 
beft authors, are exprefled in the fimpleft language. 
The following fentiment from Virgil, for inftance, 
makes its way at once to the heart, without the 
help of any figure whatever. He is defcribing an 
Argive , who falls in battle , in Italy , at a great 
diftance from his native country : 

Stemitur , inFelix , alieno vulnere , ccelumque 
Afpicit , et dulces moriens reminifcitur Argos *. 

Mil X. 78 !• 

A fmgle ftroke of this kind , drawn as by the 
very pencil of Nature , is worth a thoufand figures^ 

* " Anthares had from Argos travelled far, 
^' Alcides' friend , and brother of the war ; 
Now falling J by another's wound, his eyes 
He cafts to Heaven , on Argos thinks , and dies. " 

In this tranflation , much of the beauty of the original is 
loft. " On Argos thinks and dies," is by no means equal 
to "dulces moriens reminifcitur Argos: "As he dies, he 
5* remembers his belovcJd Argos, *' — — It is indeed obfeiv^ 
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L E c T, In the fame manner, the fimple (lyle of Scripture: 
XIV. ^^ He fpoke, and it was done;* he commanded, 
<« and it ftood faft." — "God faid , let there be 
^* light ; and there was light," imports a lofty- 
conception to much greater advantage , than if it 
had been decorated by the moft pompous me- 
taphors. The fad is , that the ftrong pathetic, 
^nd the pure fublime , not only have little de- 
pendance on figures of fpeech , but , generally, 
rejeft them. The proper region of thefe orna- 
ments is, where a moderate degree of elevation 
and paflfion is predominant; and there they con- 
tribute to the cmbellifhment of difcourfe , only , 

able , tliat in moft of thofe tender and pathetic paflagcs ^ 
which do fo much honour to Virgil , tliat great poet expreiTes 
himfclf vith the utmoft fimplicity ; as , 

Te , dulcis Conjux , te folq in littoj^e fecum , . 
Te veniente die , te decedente canebat. 

Grorg. IV. 

And fo in that moving prayer of Evander , upon his parting 

■with liis fon Pallas: 

At vos , O Superi ! et Divum tu maxime tt&ot 
Jupiter , Arcadii quaefo miferefcite regis. 
Et patrias audite preces. Si nuniina veftra 
Incalumem Pallanta mihi , ft fata refervant» 
Si vlfurus eum vivo, et venturus in unum, 
Vitam oro ; patiar quemvis durare labortm ! 
Sin aliquem infandum cafum, Fortuna, minaris. 
Nunc, nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam! 
Dum curae ambiguae , dum fpes incerta futuri ; 
Dum te , chare pucr ! mea fera et fola voluptas } 
Amplexu teneo ; gravior ne nuncius aures 
Vulneret ffiN. VIII 572, 
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when there is .a bafis of folid thought and natural L e c t, 
fentiment; when they are inferted in their proper XIV. 
place; and when they rife, of themfelves , from 
the fubjed , without being fought after. 

Having premifed thefe obfervations , I proceed 
to give an account of the Origin and nature of 
Figures-, principally of fuch as have their depend- 
ance on language ; including that numerous 
tribe , which the rhetoricians call Tropes. 

At the firffrife of language, men would begin 
with giving names to the different objects which 
they difcerned , or thought of. , This nomencla-, 
ture would , at the beginning , be very narrow. 
According as men's, ideas multiplied, and their^ 
acquaintance with objeds increafed , their flock, 
of names and words would increafe alfo. But to 
the infinite variety of objedls and ideas , no-, 
language is adequate. No language is fo copious, 
as to have a feparate word for every feparate, 
idea. Men naturally fought to abridge this 
labour of multiplying word^s in injinitums and, in 
order to lay lefs burden on their memories, 
made one word, which they had already appro-* 
priated to a certain idea or objed: , fband alfo for. 
fome other idea or objed ; between which and, 
the primary one , they found , or fancied , fome 
relation. 1 hus , *the prepofition ,2/2, was origi- 
nally invented to cxprefs the clrcumftance of 
place: " The man was killed in the wood." In^ 
progrefs of time, words were wanted, to exprefs, 
tnen's being conneded with certain conditions of 
fortune, or ceruia ttjRatio.as of rain(ij and fome. 
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t B c T. refemblance, or analogy, being fancied between 
XIV. thefe , and the place of bodies, the word, in ^ 
was employed to exprefs men's being fo circum- 
ftanced; as, one's being m health, ot in ficknefs, 
in profperity or in adverfity , in joy or in grief , 
in doubt , or in danger , or in fafety. Here we 
fee this prepofition , in , plainly affuming a tro- 
pical fignification , or carried off from its original 
meaning', to fignify fomething elfe, which relates 
to , or refembles it. 

Tropes of this kind abound in all languages, 
and are plainly owing to the want of proper 
words. The operations of the mind and affec- 
tions , in particular , are , in moft languages, 
defcribed by words taken from fenfible objedls. 
The reafon is plain. The names of fenfible 
objeds , were , in all languages , the words moft 
early introduced ; and were , by degrees , extertd- 
cd to thofe mental objeds, of which men had 
more obTcurc conceptions , and to which -th^ey 
found it more difficult to affign diftindl names. 
They borrowed , therefore , the name of fome 
fenfible idea , where their imagination found 
fome affinity. Thus , we fpeak of , a piercing 
judgmenit ^ and a clear head ; a foft or a hard 
heart ; a rough or a fmooth behaviour. We fay , 
inflamed by anger , trarmed by love , fvpeUcd with 
.pride, /7Z(r/ffrf into grief ; and thefe are almoft the 
only fignificant words which we have for fuch 
ideas. 

But , although the barrennefs of language, and 
the 'want of words, b« doubtlefe one cairfe of the 
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invention of Tropes ; yet it is not the only, nor, L e c T. 
perhaps , even the principal fource of this form XIV. 
of fpeech. Tropes have arifen more frequently, 
and fpread themfelves wider, from the influence 
which Imagination pofleffes over all language. 
TThe train on which this has proceeded among 
all nations, I fhall endeavour to explain. 

EvJEay objed which makes any impreffion ou. 
the human mind , is conftantly accompanied with 
certain circumftances and relations , that ftrike 
us at the fame time. It never prefents itfelf to 
our view, z7o/</, as the French exprefs it; that is 
independent on, and feparated from , every other 
thing ; but always occurs as fome how related to 
other objedsi going before them, or following 
after them; their effedl or their caufe; refembling 
them , QT oppofed to them ; diftinguilhed by 
certain qualities , or furrounded with certain cir- 
cumftances. By this means , every idea or obje<fl 
carries in its train fome other ideas , which may 
be confidered as its acceljories. Thefe acceffories 
often ftrike the imagination more than the princi- 
pal idea itfelf. They ^re , perhaps , more agree- 
able ideas ; or they are more familiat to out 
conceptions ; or they recal' to our memory a 
greater variety of imp6rtant circumftances. The 
imagination is more difpofed to reft upon fome 
of them ; and therefore , inftead of ufing th^ 
proper name of the principal idea which it means 
to exprefs, it employs, in its placfc , the name 
of the acceflbry or correfpondent idea ; although 
tht principal hav^ a propet and vvisU-kAC^wa 
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t K c T. nanie of its own. Hence a vaft variety of tropical 
Xiy, or figurative words obtain currency in all lan- 
guages, through choice, not neceffiiy; and men 
of lively imaginations are every day adding to 
their number. 

Thus , when we defign to intimate the pe* 
ilod, at which a ftate enjoyed moft reputation 
or glory , it were eafy to employ the proper 
words for expreffing this j but as this readily, 
conneds , in our imagination ^ with the fiourifli- 
ing period of a plant or a tree, we lay hold of 
this correfpondent idea, and fay, "The Roman 
^' empire flourifhed moft under Auguftus.** The 
leader of a fadlion , is plain language ; but ^ 
becaufe the hea'd is the principal part of the 
human body, and is fuppofed to dired all the 
animal operations, refting upon this refemblance, 
we fay, "Catiline was the head of the party." 
The word , Voice , was originally inyented to 
fignify ,the articulate found , formed by the or- 
gans of the mouth; but, as by means of it men 
fignify their ideas and their^ intentions to each 
other , Voice Toon alTumed a great many other 
meanings , all derived from this primary effed* 
^ To give our Voice" for any thing, fignified, 
to give our fentiment in. favour of it. Not only 
jTo; but Voice was transferred to figniiy any inti- 
mation of will or judgment , though given 
without the lead interpofition of Voice in its 
literal (enfe , of any found uttered at all. ,Thu^ 
we fpeak of liftening to the Voi e of Confcience, 
the Voice of ui^ture^ th(j Voice ©f God. This ufagQ 

takes 
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takes place , not fo much from barrqnnefs of Ian- l E c -f.- 
guage , or want of a proper word , as from an XIV, 
allulion which we choofe to make to Voice ^ ia 
its primary fenfe, in order to convey our idea, 
connedled with a circumftance which appears to 
the fancy to give it more fprightlinefs and force. 

The account which I have now given, and - 
which feems to be a' full and fair one , of the 
introdudion of Tropes into all Languages , 
coincides with what Cicero fhortly hints , in his 
third book Dc Oratore. ".Modus transfcrendi 
" verba late patet ; quam neceflitas primum 
" genuit , coadla inopia et anguftiis ; poft autem 
" deledatio , jucunditafque celebravit. Nam ut 
^* veftis , frigoris depellendi caufa reperta primo , 
" poft adhiberi csepta eft ad ornatum. etiam cor- 
" poriset dignitatem, fic verbi tranflatio inftituta 
** eft inopix caufa, frequentata, deledationis */' 

From what has been faid, it clearly appears, 
how that muft come to pafs , which I had 
occafion to mention in a former LeAure , that alt 
Languages are moft figurative in their early ftate. 
Both the caufes to which I afcribed the origin 
of Figures , concur in producing this effed at 

* ** The figurative ufage of words is very extenfive ; an 
*' ufage to which neceffity firft gave rife , on account of 
** the paucity of Words , and barrennefs of Language , but 
** which the plcafurc that was found in it afterwards ren- 
** dered frequent. For, as garments were firft contrived to 
^' defend our bodies from the cold , and afterwards wetc 
** employed for the purpofe of ornament and dignity, fo 
*' Figures of Speech, introduced by want, were cultivated 
•' for the fake of entertainment. '' 

Vol. L y 
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t E c T. the beginnings of focicty. Language is th^n moft 
XIV, barren; the ftock of proper names, which have 
been invented for things , is fmall ; and , at the 
fame time , imagination exerts great influence 
over the conceptions of men , and their method 
of uttering them ; fo that , both from neceffity 
and from choice , their Speech w^ill , at that period, 
abound in Tropes. For the favage tribes of men 
are always much given to wonder and aftonifh- 
ment. Every new objed furprifes , terrifies, and 
makes a ftrong impreflion on their mind; they 
are governed by imagination and paflion , more 
than by reafon ; and , of courfe , their Speech 
muft be deeply tindured by their genius. In 
fad , we find , that this isv the charader oF the 
American and Indian Languages; bold, pidiiref- 
que , and metaphorical ; full of ftrong allufions 
to fenfible qualities, and to fuch objeds as ftrucl^ 
them moft in their wild and folitary life. An 
Indian chief makes a harangue to his tribe , in 
a ftyle full of ftronger metaphors than a Eu- 
ropean would ufe in an epic poem. 

As Language makes gradual progrefs -towards 
refinement , almoft every objed comes to have a 
proper name given to it , and Perfpicuity andPre- 
cifion are more ftudied. But ftill, for the reafons 
before given , borrowed words, or as rhetoricians 
call them , Tropes , muft continue to occupy a 
confiderable place. In every Language, too, there 
are a multitude of words, whioh , though they 
were f igurative in their firft application to certain 
objeds , yet , by long ufe , lofe that figurative power 
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■wholly , and come to be confidered as fimple atid L E c ■» 

literal exprcHions. Iii this cafe , are the terms XIV. 

"which I remarked before , as transferred. from fen- 

blefi qualities to the operations or qualitiesof the 

mind , a piercing judgment, ac/tar head , a hard 

heart, and the like. There are other words which 

remain in a fort of middle ftate ; which have neither 

loft -wholly their figurative application, nor yet 

retain fo much of it, as to imprint any remarkable . 

charader of figured Language on our ftyle ; fuch. 

as thefe phrafes , " apprehend one's meaning ; ^^ 

" enter on a fubje<ft ; " " follow out an argument ; " 

^^ ftir up ftrife ;" and a great many more , of which 

our Language i^ull. . In the ufe of fuch phrafes, 

6orredl writers will always preferve a regard to 

the figure or allufion on which they are founded, 

and will be careful not to apply them in any way 

that is inconfiftent with it* One may be " Iheltered 

•' under the patronage of a great man ; " but it were 

v^rong jto fay, "flieltered under the mafque of 

^* diflimulation , '' as a mafque conceals ,*but does 

not Ihelter. An objed in defcription , may be 

^ clothed , '* if you will , " with epithets ; " but 

it is not fo proper to fpeak of its being " clothed 

55 with circumftances ; " as the word " circumftan- 

ces, " alludes, to ftanding round , not to clothing. 

Such attentions as thefe are requifite in the common 

run of Style. 

What has been faid on this fubjed , tends to 
throw light on the nature of Language in general^. 
arid will lead to the reafons. Why Tropes or Fi- 
gures contribute to the beauty and grace of Style. 
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Lect* First, They enrich Language, and render it 
X1V> more copious. By their means , words and phra* 
fes are multiplied for exprefling all forts of ideas; 
for defcribing even the minuteft differences; the ni- 
ceft Ihades and colours of thought; which no Lan* 
guage could 'poflibly do by proper words alone, 
without afliftance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They beftow dignity upon Style. 
The familiarity of common words, to which our 
ears are much accuftomed , tends to degrade Style. 
When we want to adapt our Language to the 
tone of an elevated fubje A , we would be greatly 
at a lofs , if we could not borrow afliftance from 
Figures ; which properly emplo}4B , have a fimilar 
effedl t>n Language , with what is produced by 
the rich and fplendid drefs of a perfon of raiik ; 
to create refpedb , and to give an ait* of magnifi- 
<:ence to him who wears it Afliftance of this 
kind , is often needed in profe compofitions ; but 
poetiy could not fubfift without it. Hence Figu- 
res form the conftant LangU2lge of poetry. To fay, 
that ^* the fun rifcs , " is trite and common ; but it be- 
comes a magnificent image when exprefled, asMr^ 
Tbomibn has done : 

Bat yonder comes the powerful' king «f day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. 

To fay, that ^^all men are fubjedl alike to death ,*^ 
prefents only a vulgar idea ; but it rifes and fills 
the imagination / when painted thus by Horace : 
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Pallida mors aequo pulfat pedc , paupemm tabcrnas Itc^s. 

•Regumquc turret. . XIV. 

Or, 

- Omncs ^codcm cogimur; omnium ^ 
Verfatur uma , ferius , ocyus , 

Sors exitura ^ et nos in atetnum » 

Exilium impofitpra qrmbae *. 

In the third place, Figures give us the pteafure 
of enjoying two objects prefented together to 
our view, without confufion; the principal ide* 
^vhich is the fubjed of the difcourfe , along with 
its acceflbry , which gives it the figurative drefs^, 
We fee one thing in another , as Ariftotle expret 
fes it; which is always agreeable to the mind. For 
there it nothing with which the fancy is more de^.- 
lighted , than with comparifons , and refemblan-^ 
ces of objedls ; and all Tropes are founded upoa 
forae relation or analogy between one thing and 
another. When , for inftance , in pkce of" youth/* 
I fay, the " morning of'life ;" the fancy is imme- 
diately entertained with all the refembling circuow 



Or, 



* "With equal pace , impartial fate , 
Knocks at the palace , and the cottage gate, 

We all muft tread the ^^ths of fate^ 

And ever fhakes the mortal urn ; 
Whofe lot embarks us , foon or late , 

On Charon's boat ; ah! nercr to return. 

FRANCir^ 

Y3 
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I, E c T. ftances which prefently occur between thefe two 
XIV. objedl^. At one moment, I have in. my eye a 
certain period of human life , and a certain tinK 
of the day, fo related to each other, that the ima- 
gination plays between them with pleafure , and 
contemplates two fimitar objeds, in one view, 
* without embarraffment or confufion. Not only 

fo, but, . 

In the fourth pUce , Figures are attended with 
this farther advantage , of giving us frequently a. 
much clearer and more ftriking view of the princi- 
pal object: , than we could have if it were expref- 
fed in fimple ternis , and diverted of its acceffory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, 
in virtue of which , they are very properly faid to 
illuftrat^ a fubjed, or to throw light upon it. 
For they exhibit the objed, on which they arc 

» employed , in a picflurefqueform j they can render 

nn abftrad conception , in fome degree , an objecjl 
of fenfe ; they furround it with fuch circumftances 
as enable the niind to lay hold of it fleadily,and 
t;o contemplate it fully. " Thofe perfons , " fays on^, 
•*who gain the hearts of moft people, who are 
"chofen as the companions of their foftcr hours, 
** and their reliefs from ai^xiety and care , are feldom 
** perfons of fhining qualities, or ftrong virtue^: 
*'itis rather the foft green of the foil, on which 
** we reft oup eyes , that are fatigued with behold-^ 
**ing more glaring objedls.'' Here, by a happy 
allufioq to a colour , the whole conception is coa^ 
veyed <:lear and ftrong to the mind in one word. 
By a w^U chofen Figure , even qqnvidion is ^flift^d, 
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and the impreffion of a truth upon the mind made L e c T. 
more lively and forcible than it would otherwife XIV, 
be. As in the following illuftration of Dr. Young's: * 
*' When we dip too deep in pfeafure, we always 
*^ flir a fediment that renders it impure and noxi- 
**ous ; " or in this, " A heart boding with vio- 
" lent paflions, will always fend up infatuating 
"fumes to the head." An image that prefents fa 
much congruity between a moral and a fenfible 
idea , ferves like an argument from analogy , to en- 
force what the author afferts , and to induce be- 
lief. 

Besides, whether we are endeavouring to raife 
fentiments of pleafure or averfion, we can alway* 
heighten the emotion by the figures which we in- 
troduce ; leading the invagination to a train , either 
of agreeable or difagreeable ,- of exalting or deba£ 
ing ideas , correfpond6rit to the impreffion which 
w'e feek to make. When we want to reader art' 
ob'edf'beautiful , or magnificent, we boVrow ima- 
ges from kll- the moft: beautiful or fplendid Tcenes? 
of nature; we thereby, naturally , throw a luftre 
over our oHjed; we enliven the readerV rnrridl^ 
and difpofe him to go along with us , in tht gay 
and pleafihg impreffions which 'we give ^im 6P 
the fubjedl. This eft'ed of Figures is happily touch- 
ed in the following lines of Dr. Akenfide, ju\^ 
illuftrated by a very fublime figure: 

' ■ ' \ '^ " ■ Then the ihexpfelGve ftrain^ * 



DiflFufeS its enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of,facred fountains and Elyfian groves, 

Y4 
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L E C T. ^j^j vales of bllfs. The intelledual power 
^^^' Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear. 

And finiles. 

PleaC of Imaginat I. 1 24. 

What I have now explained , concerning the 
ufe and effeds of Figures , naturally leads us to 
fcflecl on the wonderful power of Language: and 
indeed , we cannot refled on it without the higheft 
admiration. What a fipe vehicle is it now become 
for all the conceptions of the human mind; even 
for the moCb fubtile and delicate workings of the 
imagination I^What a pliant and flexible inftrument 
in the hand of one who can employ it flcilfully; 
prepared to take every form which he chufes to 
give it! Not content with a fimple communication 
of ideas and thoughts, it paints thofe ideas to the 
eye ; it gives colouring and relievo , even to the 
moft abftrad conceptions. In the figures which 
it ufes , it fets mirrors before us ,. where we may 
behold objeds , a fecond time , in their likenefs. 
It. entertains us, as with a fucceflion.of the moft 
fplendid pidlures; difpofes, in the moft artificial 
mannet , of the light and fhade , for viewing eve- 
ry thing to the beft advantage; in fine , from being 
a rude and imperfedl interpreter of men's wants 
^nd neceffities , it has now, paffed into an inftrument 
. of the moft delicate and refined luxury. 

To make thefe effeds of Figurative Language 
i'enfible, there ajre few authors in the Englilh 
Language , "whom I can refer to with more 
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advantage than Mr. Addifon , %yhofe imagina* L E c t. 

tion is,at once, remarkably rich, and remark* XIV. 

ably corred and chafte. When he is treating, 

for inftance , of the effedl which light and colours 

have to entertaiji the fancy, confidered in Mr* ^ 

Locke's view of them as fecondary qualities , ^vhich 

have no real exiftcnce in matter, but are only 

ideas in the mind, with what beautiful painting 

has he adorned this philofophic fpeculation? 

^'Things ," fays he, "would make but a poor 

" appearance to the eye, if we fa w them only in their 

*' proper figures and motions. Now, we are every 

" \vhere entertained with pleafingfliows and appar- 

" itions; we difcover imaginary glories inthehea- 

** vens, and in the earth, and fee fome of this vifio- 

" nary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 

•* tion. But what a rough unfightlyfketch of nature 

" ihould we be entertained with , did all her co- 

•* louring difappear, and the feveral dillindions of 

*' light and ihade vanifh? In fhort, our fouls are, 

" at prefent, delightfully loft, and bewildered in 

" a pleafijag delufion ; and we walk about , like 

*' the enchanted hero of a romance , who fees 

** beautiful caftles, woods, and meadows ; and, 

** at the fame time , hears the warbling of birds, 

'* and the purling of ftreams : but , upon the fin- 

" ifhing of fome fecret fpell , the fantaftic fcene 

" breaks up , and the difconfolate knight finds 

" himfelf on a barren heath , or in a folitary de- 

" fert. It is not improbable , that fomething like 

"* this may be the flate of the foul after its firft 
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t E c T. " reparation, in refpedl of the images it will re- 
XJV. " ceive from matter/* No. 41^. Spec. 

.Having thus explained, at.fufficient lengthy 
the Origin , the Nature , and* the Effeds of Tro- 
pes, I (hould proceed next to the feveral kinds 
and divifions of them. . But, in treating of thefe, 
were I to follow the common tra(5t of ,the fcho- 
laftic writers on Rhetoric , I fhould foon 
become tedious, and, I apprehend, ufelefs, 
at the fame time. Their great bufinefs has been, 
with a moft patient and frivolous induftry, to^ 
branch them out underavaft number of divifions, 
according to all the feveral modes in which a 
-word may be carried from its literal meaning , 
into one that is Figurative, without doing any 
more ; as if the mere knowledge of the names 
apd claffes of all the Tropes that can be formed , 
could be of any advantage towards the proper , 
or graceful ufe of Language. All that I purpofe 
is, to give, in a few words, before finifbing 
this Ledure , a general view of the feveral four- 
ces whence the tropical meaning of words is Heri- 
ved: after which I fhall, in fubfequent Ledlures^ 
defcend to a more particular confideration of 
fome of the moft confidcrable Figures of Speech, 
and fuch as are in moft frequent ufe; by treating 
of which , I fhall give all the iriftrudion I can ^ 
concerning the proper employment. of Figurative 
Language , and point out the errors and abufes 
' which are apt to be committed in this part of ftyle^ 
All Tropes , as I before obferved , arc fbti'rtd- 
ed on the relation which one objed bears to 
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a:nother; in virtue of which, the name of the L E c T. 
one can be fubftituted inftead of the name of XIV. 
the other; and byfuch a fubftitution, the vivacity 
of the idea is commonly meant to be increafed. 
Thefe relations , fome more , fome lefs intimate , 
may all give rife to Tropes. One of the firft ' 
and moft obvious relations is, that between a 
caufe and its effed. hence, in Figurative Lan- 
guage , the caufe is, fometimes, put forltheeffed. 
"Thus, Mr: Addifon, writing of Italy: 

Bloflbms , and fruits , and flowers , together rife , 
And the whole year in gay confufion lies. 

Where the" whole year" is plainly intended, to > 
fignify the effeds or produdions of all the fea- 
fons of the year. At other times , again , the 
effed is put for the caufe; as, " grey hairs" 
frequently for old age, which caufes grey hairs; 
and " fliade, " for trees that produce the fh.ade. 
The relation between the container and the thing 
contained, is alfo fo intimate and obvious, as 
naturally to give rife to Tropes : 



lUe impiger haufit . 



Spumantem pateram et pleno fe proluit auro. 

Where every one fees , that the cup and the gold 
are put for the liquor that was contained in the 
golden cup. In the fame manner , the name of 
any country, is often ufed to denote the inh^ 
bitants of that country ; and Heaven , very com^ 
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Xj y. c T. monly employed to fignify God, becaufe he if 
XIV. conceived as dwelling in Heaven. To implore 
the affiftancc of Heaven, is the fame as to implore 
the affiftancc of God. The relation betwixt any 
cftablilheoi fignand the thing fignified, is a fur- 
ther fource of Tropes. Hence , 

Cedant' arma tog^ ; concedat Isurea linguas. 

The ** toga," being the badge of the civil pro* 
feffions , and the " laurel , " of military honours ^ 
the badge of each is put for the civil and mili- 
tary charadlers themfelves. To " affume the fcep- 
*' tre," is a common phrafe for entering on 
royal authority. To Tropes , founded on thefe 
feveral relations, of caufe and efFed, container 
and contained , fign and thing figniSed , is given 
the name of Metonymy. 

When the Trope is founded on the relation 
between an antecedent and a confequent , or 
what goes before, and immediately follows after, 
it is then called a Metalepfis ; as in the Roman 
phrafe of "Fuit," or "Vixit," to exprefs that 
one was dead. "Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria 
** Dardanidum ,'' fignifies , that the glory of 
Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part 
for the wjiole ; a genus for a fpecies , or a fpccies 
for a genus; the fingukr for the plural, or the 
plural for the fmgular number ; in general , when 
any thing lels, or any thing more, is put for 
the prccife objed meant; the figure is then called 
a Synecdoche. It is very common , for itiftapce , 
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to defcribe a whole objedl by fome remarkable L e c t, 
part of it; as when we fay, ** A fleet of fo many XIV. 
" fail ,'' in the place of ** fhips ;'' when we ufe 
the "bead" for the **perfon," the "pole" for the 
*' earth" t^it «* waves" for the ''fea." In like manner, 
an attribute may be put for a fubjedt; as,'* Youth and 
*' Beauty ," for the young and beautiful;" andfome- 
times a fubjedl for the attribute, Biit it is needlefs 
to infift longer on this enumeration , which ferves 
little purpofe. I have.faid enough, to give an 
opening into that great variety of relations 
between objeds, by means of which, the mind 
is aflifted to pafs eafily from one to another j 
and, by the name of the one, underftands the 
other to be meant. It is always fome acceflbry 
idea , which recals the principal to the imagina* 
tion; and comrafonly recals it with more force, 
than if the principal idea had been expreffed. 

TilE relation which, of all others, is by far 
the moft fruitful of Tropes , I have not yet 
mentioned; thai is, the relation of Similitude 
and Refemblancc. On this is founded what is 
called the Metaphor: when, in place of ufing 
the proper name of any objcdl, we employ, in 
its place, the name of fome other which is like 
it; which is a fort of piAure of it, and which 
thereby awakens the conception of it with more 
force or grace. This figure is more frequent than 
all the reft pi^t together; and the language, 
both of ^rofe and' verfe , owes to it much of it$ 
elegance and grace. This, therefore, deferves 
very full and particular confideratioji ; and fhall 
be tfec fttbjed of die next L^(S^urc. ^ 
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M E f AP H OR. 

^ ^^ '^' After the preliminary obfervatlons t have 
* made, relating to Figurative Language in ge- 
neral , 1 come now to treat feparately of fuch . 
Figures of Speech, as; occur moft frequently , - 
and require particular attention: and I begin 
with Metaphor. This is a figure founded eat- 
tirely on the refemblance which one object bears 
• to another. Hence, it is much allied to Simile, 

• or Comparifon ; and is indeed no other than a 
comparifon, expreffed in an abridged form. 
When I fay of fome great minifter, ^' that he 
" upholds the .ftate, like a pillar which fupports 
•* the weight of a whole edifice ," I fairly make 
a comparifon ; but when I fay of fuch a minifter, 
" that he is the Pillar of the ftate," it is now- 
become a Metaphor. The comparifon betwixt 
the Minifter and a Pillar, is made in the mindj 
but is expreffed without any of the words that 
denote comparifon. The comparifon is only 
'^ infinuated, not expreffed: the one objedl is 
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'y 

fuppofed to be fo like the other, that, without L E c T. 

formally drawing the comparifon, the name of XV. 
the one may be put in the place ri the name of 
the other. " The minifter is the Pillar of the 
" ftate." This, therefore, is a more lively and 
animated manner of expreffing the refemblances 
which imagination traces among objedls. There 
is nothing which delights the fancy more , than 
this ad of comparing things together, difcovering 
refemblances between theni , and defcribing them 
by their likenefs. The mind thus employed, is 
exercifed without being fatigued , and is gratified 
with the confcioufnefs of its own ingenuity. We 
need not be furpfifed, therefore, at finding all ' 

' Language tindured ftrongly with Metaphor. It 
infinuates itfelf even into familiar converfation ; 
and, unfought , rifes up of its own accord in 
the mind. The very words which I have 
cafually employed in defcribing this , are a proof 
of what I fay; tinBured^ injinuatts , rifes up^ are 
all of them metaphorical expreflions , borrowed 
from fome refemblance which fancy forms be- 
tween fenfible objeds, and the internal operations 
of the mind; and yet the terms are no lefs clear, 
and, perhaps, more expreflive, than if words 
had been ufed, which were to be taken in the 
ftrid and literal fenfe. 

ThouGH all Metaphor imports comparifon, \ 
and, therefore, is, in that refped, a figure of 
thought; yet, as the words in a Metaphor are 
not taken literally, but changed from their pro- , 
per to a Figurative fenfe, the Metaphor is 
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L £ c T. commonly ranked among Tropes or Figures of 
XV. wordsv But, provided the nature of it be well 
underftood, it fignifies very little -whether w? 
call it a Figure or a Trope. I have confined it 
to the expreffion of refemblance between two 
objecfts. Imuft remark, however, that the word 
Metaphor is fometimes ufed in a loofer and more 
extended fenfe; for the application of a term in 
any figurative fignification , whether the figure 
be founded on refemblance, or on fome other 
relation , which two objecfts bear to one another. 
For inftance ; when grey hairs are put for old 
age, as, "to bring one's grey hairs with forrow 
** to the grave;** fome writers would call this a 
Metaphor, though it is not properly one, but 
what rhetoricians call a Metonymy; that is, 
the effed put for the caufe; "grey hairs" being 
the effedl of old age, but not bearing any fort 
of refemblance to it Ariftotle , in his Poetics , 
ufes Metaphor in this extended fenfe, for any 
figurative meaning impofed upon a word; as a 
whole put for the part, or a part for the whole; 
a fpecies for the genus, or a genus for the ipecies. 
But it would be unjuft to tax this moft acute 
writer with any inaccuracy on this account; the 
minute fubdivifions , ' and various names of 
Tropes , being unknown in his days , and the 
. invention of later rhetoricians. Now , however , 
when thefe divifions are eftablifhed, it is inac- 
curate to call every figurative ufe of terms , pro- 
mifcuoufly, a Metaphor^ 

Of 
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OF all the figures of Speech , none comes fo L e c t. 
near to painting as Metaphor. Its peculiar elFeCl XV. 
is to give light and ftrength to defcription; to 
make intelledual ideas, in fome fort, vifible to 
the eye *by giving them colour, and fubftance, 
and fenfible qualities. In order to produce this 
effecS, however, a delicate hand is required; for, 
,by a very little inaccuracy, we are in hazard 
of introducing confufion , in place of promoting 
Perfpicuity. Several rules, therefore, are necef- 
iary to be given for the proper management 
of Metaphors. But, before entering on thefe, 
I Ihall give one inftance of a very beautiful 
Metaphor, that I may Ihow the figure to full 
advantage. I fhall take my inftance from Lord 
Bolingbroke's Remarks on the Hiftory of Eng- 
land. Juft at the conclufiorl of his work , he is 
fpeaking of the behaviour of Charles I. to his 
laft parliament : " In a word ,*' fays he , " about 
*' a. month after their meeting, he diffolved 
*' them ; and , as foon as hp had diffolved them » 
•* he repented; but he repented too late of his 
** ralhnefs. Well might he repeat; for the veffel 
^ was now full, and this laft drop made the 
•' waters of bitternefs overflow." *'Here," he 
adds ,' " we draw the curtain , and put an end 
*' to our remarks." Nothing could be more 
happily thrown off. The Metaphor , we fee , is 
continued through fever^l expreffions. The vejjel 
is put for the ftate , or temper of the nation 
already fully that is, provoked to the bigheft 
Jby former oppreffions and wrongs ; this laji Urop^ 

Vol. L Z 
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L E c T. ftands for the provocation recently received by 

XV. the abrupt diffolution of the parliament; and the 

overJUrvping of the 'waters of bifternefs , beautifully 

expreffes all the effedls of refentment let loofe 

by an exafperated people. * 

On this paffage, we may make two remarks 
in pafling. The one , that nothing forms a more 
fpirited and dignified conclufion of a fubjcdr, 
than a figure of this kind happily placed at the 
clofe. We fee the efifed of it, in this inftance. 
The author goes off with a good grace ; and 
leaves a ftrong and full impreffion of his fubjedl 
on the readers mind. My other remark is, the 
advantage which a Metaphor frequently has 
above a formal comparifon. 'How much would, 
the fentiment here have been enfeebled, if it had 
been cxpreffed in the ftyle of a regular fimile , 
thus: "Well might he repent; for the ftate of 
•' the nation, loaded with grievances and prok- 
** vocations, refembled a veffel that was how 
"full, and this fuperadded provocation, like 
*' the laft drop infufed, made their rage and 
** refentment, as waters of bitternefs , overflow.'* 
It has infinitely more fpirit and force as it now 
{lands, in the form of a Metaphor. **Well 
*' might he repent; for the veffel was now full; 
" and this laft drop made the waters of bitter- 
" nefs overflow. 

Having mentioned, with applaufe, this io* 
fiance from Lord Bolingbroke, 1 thjnk it incum- 
bent on me here to take notice , that, though I 
may have recourfd to this author, fometimes^ 
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for examples of ftyle, it is his ftyle only, and L e c t, 
not his fentiments, that deferve praife. It is, %y. 
indeed , my opinion , that there are few writings 
in the Englifh Language , which , for the matter 
contained in them , can be read with lefs profit 
or fruit, than Lord Bolingbroke*s works. His 
political writings have the merit of a very lively 
and eloquent ftyle ; but they^ have no other ; 
being, as to the fubftance, the mere temporary 
productions of fadlion and party ; no better , 
indeed , than pamphJets written for the day, ' His 
Pofthumous, or, as they are called, his Philo- 
fbphical Works, wherein he attacks religion, 
have ftill lefs merit; for they are as loofe in the 
ftyle as they are fiinify in die reafoning. An 
unhappy inftance, this author is, of parts'and / 
genius fo miferably perverted by fadlion and 
paffion, that, as his memory will defcend to 
pofterity with little honour, fo his produdtions 
willfoon pafs, and are, indeed, already paffing 
into negled and oblivion. 

Returning from this digreflion to the fub- 

jedl before, us , I proceed to lay down the rules 

* to be obferved in the condud of MeUphors ; 

and which are much the fame for Tropes of 

every kind. 

The firft, which I fliall mention, is, that they 
be fuited co the nature of the fubjed of which 
we treat; neither too many, nor too gay, nor 
too elevated for it; that we neither attempt to 
force the fubjedl, by means of them, into a 
degree of elevation which is not congruous tt> 

Z z 
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L E c T. it; nor, on the other hand, allow it to fmk 
XV. below its proper dignity. This is a diredion 
which belongs to all Figurative Language , and 
fliould be ever kept in view. Some Metaphors 
are allowable, nay beautiful, in poetry, which 
it would be abfurd and unnatural to employ in 
profe; fome may be graceful in orations, which 
would be very improper, in hiftorical, or philo- 
fophical compofition. We mull remember, that 
figures are the drefs of our fentiments. As there 
is a natural congruity between drefe , and the 
charadleror rank of the perfon who wears it, 
a violation of which congruity never fails to 
hurt ; the fame holds precifely as to the applica- 
tion of figures to fentiment. The excejBive, or 
tmfeafonable employment of them, is mere fop- 
pery in writing. It gives a boyilh air to com- 
pofition ; and, inftead of raifing a fubjedl, iiji 
fad, diminifhes its dignity.' For, as in life, 
true dignity muft be founded on charader , not 
on drefs and appearance, fo the dignity of com- 
pofition muft arife from fentiment and thought, 
not from ornament. The affedation and parade 
of ornament, detrad as much from an author, 
as they do from a man. Figures and Metaphors, 
therefore , fhould , on no occafion , be ftuck on 
too profufely; and never fliould be fuch , as re- 
fufe to accord with the ftrain of our fentiment. 
Nothing can be more unnatural, than for a 
writer to carry on a train of reafoning , in the 
fame fort of Figurative Language, which he 
would ufe in defcription. When he -reafons ^ 
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wc look only for perfpicuity ; when he defcribes, L E c t. 

we exped embellifhment; when ht divides, or iXV. 

relates, we defire plainnefs and fimplicity. One 

of the greateft fecrets in compofition is, to 

know when to be fimple. This always gives 

a heightening to ornament, in its proper place. 

The right difpofition of the fba'de , makes the 

light and colouring ftrike the more: "Is enim 

*' eft eloquens," fays Cicero, "qui et humilia 

*' fubtihter, et magna gravker, et mediocria 

" temperate poteft dicere.— Nam qui nihil poteft 

" tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil definite, diftindle, 

" poteft dicere , is , cum non praeparatis auribus 

*' inflammare rem ccepit, furere apud fanos, et quafi 

*' inter fobrios bacchari temulentus videtur *." 

This admonition ftiould be particularly attended 

to by young praditioners in the art of writing, 

who are apt to be carried away by an undiftinguilh- 

ipg admiration of what is ihowy and florid , 

%yhether in its plaoe or not *. 

* " He is truly eloquent, who can difcourfe of humble 
*' fubj€(fts in a plain ftyk , who can treat important ones 
" with dignity, and fpeak of things , which are of a middle 
*' nature , in a temperate ftrain. For one who , upon no 
*' occafion, canexprefshimfelfin acalm, orderly ^ diftindt 
** manner , when he begins to be on fire before his readers 
*' are prepared to kindle along with him , has the appearance 
*' of raving like a madman among perfons who are in their 
*' fenfes , or of reeling like a drunkard in the midft of 
*' fober company. " 

* What perfon of the leaft tafte , can bear the following 
paffage , in a late hiftorian. He is giving an account of 
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L E c T. The fccond rule, which I give, refpedls thft 
XV. choice of objeds, from whence Metaphors, 
and other Figures , are to be drawn. The field 
for Figurative Language is yery wide. AM 
nature, to fpeak in the ftyle of figures, opens 
its ftores to us , and admits us to gather^ 
from all fenfible objeds, whatever can illuftrate 
intelledual or moral ideas. Not only the gay 
and fplendid objeds of fenfe , but the grave , the 
terrifying, and even the gloomy and difmal, can, 
on different occafions , be introduced into figures 
with propriety. But we muft beware of ever 
ufmg fuch allufions as raife in the mind difagree- 
able , mean , vulgar, or dirty ideas. Even , when 
Metaphors are chofen in order to vilify and 
degrade any objed, an author ibould ftudy 
never to be naufeous in his allufions. Cicero 
blame« an orator 'of his time , for terming his 
enemy " Stercus Curiae ;" " quamvis fit fimile ^ 

the famous ad of parliament againft irregular Marriages in 

England : " Thebill," fays he, *' under^vent a great number 

of alterations and amendments , which were not effeded 

" without violent conteft. ". This is plain Language, 

fuited to the fubjed ; and we naturally exped , that he 

Ihould go on in the fame Ibain, to tell us, that, after 

thef^ contefts , it was carried by a great majority of voices, 

and obtained the royal aflent. But how does He cxprefi 

himfelf in finilhing the period? "At length, however, it 

" was floated through both houfes , on ihe tide of a great 

majority , and fleered into the fafe harbour of royal 

approbation. '* Nothing can be more puerile than fuch 

Language. SmoUet's Hiftory (rf England,- as quoted in 

Critical Review for Od. 1761 , p. z 51. 
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fays^ he, "lamen eft deformis cogitatio fimilitu- L E c t, 
" diiiis." But, in fubjeds of dignity, it is an XV. 
unpardonable fault to introduce mean and vulgar 
Metaphors. In the treatife on the Art of Sinkings, 
in Dean Swift's -works, there is a full and 
humorous coUedlion of inftances of this kind , 
wherein authors, inftead of exalting, have con- 
trived to degrade , their fubjeds by the figures 
they employed. Authors of greater note than 
tbofe which are there quoted, have, at times, 
fallen into this error. Archbifhop Tillotfon, 
for inftance, is fometimes negligent in his choice 
of Metaphors ; as , when fpeaking of the day of 
judgment, he defcribes the world, as "cracking 
** about the finners ears." Shakefpeare, whofe 
imagination was rich and bold, in a much great- 
er degree than it was delicate, often fails here. 
The following , for example , is a grofs tranf- 
greffion; in his Henry V. having mentioned a 
dunghill, he prefently raifes a Metaphor from 
the. fteam of it; and on a fubjed too> that 
naturally led to much nobler ideas: 

And thofe that leave their valiant bones in France % 
Dying like men , though buried in your dunghills , 
They Ihall be fam'd ; for there the fun (hall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven. 

Ad. IV. Sc. 3. 

In the third place, as Metaphors fhould be 
drawn from objedls of fome dignity, fo particu- 
lar care Ihould be taken that the refemblance, 

Z4 
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i E c T. which is the foundation of the Metaphor , h6 
XV, clear and perfpicuous, not far-fetched, nor 
diffictilt to difcover. The tranfgreflion of this 
rule makes, what are called harfli or forced 
Metaphors, which are always difpleafing, be- 
caufe they puzzle the reader, and, inftead of 
illuftrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. With Metaphors of this kind , Cowlejf 
abounds. He, and fomc of the writers of his age, 
feem to have confidered it as the perfedion of 
wit, to hit upon likeneffes between objeds 
which no other perfon could have difcoyered; 
and, at the fame' time, to purfue thofe Metaphors 
fo far, that it requires fome ingenuity to follow 
them out, and comprehend them. This makes 
a Metaphor refemble an aenigma ; and is the very 
reverfe of Cicero's rule on this head : " Verecunda 
" debet effe tranflatio ; ut deduda effe in alienum 
^' locum , non irruiffe , atque ut voluntarie noh vi 
** veniffe videatur*" How forced and obfcure, 
for inftance , are the followin;^ ve^fes of Cowley, 
fpeaking of his miftrefs ; 

Wo tti her ftubbom heart. If once mine come 
Into the felf-fame room , 

* " Every Metaphor fhould be modeft, fo that it may 
*' carry the appearance of having been led, not of having 
*' forced itfelf into the .place of that wor4 whofe room it 
^* occupies ; that it may feem to have come thither of its 
" own accord , and^ not by conftraint, " Dq Or^toro , 
L. HI. c. sj. 
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Twill tear and Wow up all within , L E c T. 

Like a Granada, Ihot into a magazine. ^ XV. 

Then fhall love keep the afhes and torn parts i 
Of both our broken hearts ; 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal take; 
For of her heart , he from the flames will find 
But litde left behind ; 

Mine only v/ill remain entire , . 

No drofs was there to perifh in the fire. 

In this manner he addrefles fleep : 

In vain , thou drowfy God , I thee invoke ^ 

For thou who doft from fumes adfc , 

Thou who, man's foul doft overlhade ^ 

With a thick cloud by vapours made ; 
Canft have no power to fliyt his eyes , 
Whofe flame*s fo pure , that it fends up no finoko* 
Yet how do tears but from fome vapours rife? 

Tears that bewinter all my year; 
The fate of Egypt I fuftam , 
And never feel the dew of rain, 

From clouds which in the head appear: 

But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below *. 

Trite and common refemblances fhould indeed 
be avoided in our Metaphors. To be new , and 

* See an excellent criticifm on this fort of metaphyfical 
poetry , in Dr. Johnfon'? Life of Cowley. 
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t E c T, not vulgkr , is a beauty. But when they arc 
XV» fetched from fome likenefs too remote , and lying 
too far out of the road of ordinary thought, 
then , befides their obfcurity , they have alfo the 
difadvantage of appearing laboured, and as the 
French call it, ^' recherche." whereas Metaphor, 
like every other ornament, lofes its whole grace i 
when it does not feem natural and cafy. 

It is but a bad and ungraceful foftening,' 
which writers fometimes ufe fpr a harfti meta- 
phor , when they palliate it with the expreflion , 
cs it -were. This is but an awkward parenthefis; 
and Metaphors , which need this apology of an 
as it -rverc^ had, generally , be better omitted. 
Metaphors , too , borrowed from any of the 
fciences , efpecially fuch of them as belong to 
particular profeffions , are almoft always faulty 
by their obfcurity. 

In the fourth place , it muft be carefully at- 
tended to, in the conduA of Metaphors, never 
to jumble metaphorical and plain language toge- 
ther ; never to conftrud a period fo , that part 
of it muft be underftood metaphorically , part 
literally : which always produces a moft dit 
agreeable coiif ufion. Inftances ,' which are but too 
frequent , even in good authors , will make this 
rule, and the reafon of it, be clearly underftood. 
In Mr. Pope's tranflation of the Odyffey, Pene- 
lope , bewailing the abrupt departure of her fon 
Tclcmachus , is made to fpeak thus : 

Long to my joys my deareft Lord is loft , 
His country's buckler , and the Grecian boaft : 
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Now from my fond embrace, by tempefts torn, Le c T* 

Our other colunm of the ftate is borne : XV. 

Nor took a kind adieu , nor fought confent * ! 

IV. 960. 

Here in- one line , her fon is figured as a column; 
and in the next , he returns to be a perfon , to 
whom it belongs to take adieu , and to alk con- • 

fent This is inconfiftent. The Poet fhould either 
have kept himfelf to the idea of a Man , in the 
literal fenfe ; or , if he figured him by a Column, 
* he (hould haver afcribed nothing to him but 
"what belonged to it. He was not at liberty to 
afcribe to that Column the adions and proper- 
ties of a Man. Such unnatural mixtures render 
the image indiftind; leaving it to waver, in our 
conception , between the figurative and the literal' 
fenfe. Horace's rule , which he applies to Charac- 
ters , fhould be obferved by all writers who deal 
in figures : 

— Servetur ad imum , 
QuaUs ab incepto proceflerit, et fibi conftet. 

Mr. Pope , elfewhere , addrefling himfelf to the 
King, fays, 

* In the original , there is no allufion to a Column, 
and the metaphor is rightly fupported : * 

H ^fiv ^t£V ^ec/V IcG-Xov w^wXeo-oc tft;MoX£oyrg(, 
HocvTOii^^ ot§$Titi(n Ttixoco'fisvov iv AxvxotTi 
'Ec9-Xo» J m xXfo? Iv^v x«3-' *£XXo(^9( %ui fita'cv *Afyej« ' 
Nwv S*otv "srtxiS' uyxTnUov xvn^wiiocvJo BvsXkou 
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1. E c T, 1*0 thee the World its prefent homage pays , ' 
XV. The harveft early , but mature the praife. 

This , though not fo grofs , is a fault , however, 
of the fame kind. It is plain , tl^at , had not the 
rhyme mifled him to the choice of an improper 
phrafe , he would have faid , 

The harveft early , but mature the crop: 

And fo would have continued the figure which 
he had begun. AV'hereas , by dropping it unfinifh- 
cd, and by employing the literal word, praife^ 
when we were expeding fomething that related 
to the Harveft , the figure is broken , and the 
two members of the fentence have no proper 
correfpondent with each other ; 

The Harveft early, but mature the Praife. 

The Works of Oflian abound with beautiful 
and corred Metaphors; fuch as that on a Hero: 
** In peace , thou art the Gate of Spring ; in war, 
" the Mountain Storm." Or this , on ^ Woman:: 
*^ She was covered with the Light of Beauty; 
*^ but her heart was the Houfe of Pride." They 
afford , however , one inftance of the fault we 
are now cenfuring : " Trothal went forth with 
^' the Stream of his people, but they met a Rock: 
" for Fingal ftood unmoved ; broken they rolled 
" back from his fide. Nor did they roll in fafety; 
*' the fpear of the King purfued their flight.*' 
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At tht beginning , the Metaphor is very beautiful. L k c t. 
The Stream , the unmoved Rock, the Waves XV. 
rolling back broken, are expreflions employed in 
the proper and confiftent language of Figure ; but, 
in the end , when we are told ^ " they did not 
^ roll in fafety , becaufe the fpear of the King 
,5 purfued their flight," the literal meaning is 
improperly mixed with the MeUphor : they are 
at one and the fame time , presented to us as 
rpoves that ro/Z, and men that may be purfued and 
rpounded with a fpear. If it be JFaulty to jumble 
together ^ in this manner , metaphorical and plain 
language , it is ftill more fo , ^ 

In the fifth place , to make two different 
Metaphors meet on one objecft. This is what 
is called mixed Metaphor , and is indeed one 
of the groffeft abufes of this figure ;, fuch as 
Shakefpeare's expreflion, " to take arms againft a 
^ fea of troubles." This makes a moft unnatural 
medley, and confounds the imagination entirely. 
Quindilian has fufficiently guarded us againft it; 
^^ Id imprimis eft cuftodiendum , ut quo generc 
^^ ccEperis tranflationis , hoc finias. Multi autem 
sy ciim initium a tempeftate fumferunt , incendio 
3> aut ruina finiunt; - quae eftinconfequentia rerum 
9) fo^diflima *. " Obferve , for inftance , what an 
inconfiftent groupe of objeds is brought together 

* " We muft be particularly attentive to end with the 
•' fame kind of Metaphor with which we have begun. 
*' Some , when they begin the figure with a Tempeft , 
** conclude it with a conflagration j which forms a fhameful 
*' inconfiftency, " 
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L E c T. by Shakefpeare , in the following pafiage of tlifc 
XV. Tempeft ; fpeaking of perfons recovering their 
judgment after the enchantment , which held 
them , was diffolved : 



The charm diflblves apace. 

And as the morning fteals upon the night , 
Melting the darknefs , fo their riling fenfes 
Begin to chafe the ignorant fumes that mantl© 
. Their clearer reafon.— — 

So many ill-forted things are here joined , that 
the mind can fee nothing clearly ; the morning 
fttaling upon the darknefs , and at the fame time 
melting it; the fenfes of men chafing fumes ; igno* 
rant fumes ^' 2ind fumes that mantle. So again inRo« 
meo and Juliet : 



..^— ^ glorious, 

As is a winged meflenger from heaven , 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals , that fall back to gaze on him , 
When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds. 
And fails upon the bofom of the ait. 

Here , the Angel is reprefented , as , at one mo* 
ment , beftriding the clouds , and failing upon the 
air ; and upon the bofom of the air too ; which 
forms fuch a confufed pidlure , that it is impot 
fible for any imagination to comprehend it / 

More corredl writers than Shakefpeare, forae- 
times fall into this error of mixing Metaphors. 
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It Is furprifing how the following inatcuracy L E c T,. 
Ihould have efcapcd Mr. Addifon , in his Letter XV. 
from Italy: v 

I bridle in my ftniggling mufe with pain ^ 
That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain *. 

The nlufe, figured as a horfc, may be bridkd; 
but when we fpeak of launching ^ we make it a 
ihip ; and , by no force of imagination , can it 
be fuppofed both a horfe and a Ihip at one 
moment; bridled ^ to hinder it hora launching. The 
fame Author , in one of his numbers in the 
Spedator , fays , " There is not a fingle view 
^' of human nature , which is not fufficient to 
^^ extinguilh the feeds of pride/' Obferve the 
incoherence of the things here joined together, 
making " a view extinguifh , and extinguifti 
« feeds." 

Horace alfo , is incorred, in the following 
paffage : ' 

Urit emm fulgore fuo qui prsegravat artc^ 
Infra ft pofitas. ^ 

XJrit qui pragravat. — He dazzles who bears 
down with his weight ; makes plainly an incon- 
fiftent mixture of metaphorical ideas. Neither can 
this other pafTage be altogether vindicated : 

* IijL my obfervation on this paf&ge , I find , that I had 
coincided with Dr. Johnfon , who.paffes a fimilar ccnfure 
upon it , in his life of Addifon. 
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L E c T« Ah! quanti laboras in Char^bdi, 

XV» Digne puer, meliore flammi! 

Where a whirlpool of water ,.Charybdis, is faid 
to be a flame , not good enough for this young 
man; meaning, that he was unfortunate in the 
objed of his paflion. Flame is , indeed , become 
almoft a literal word for the paffion of love ; but 
as it ftill retains , in fome degree , its figurative 
power , it fliould never have been ufed as fyno- 
nymous with water , and mixed with it in the 
fame Metaphor. When Mr. Pope ( Eloifa to 
Abelard) fays , 

All then is full , poflefling and pofTeft , 
No craving void lefc aking in the breaft; 

A void may, metaphorically , be faid to cravcf 
but can a void be faid to ake? 

A GOOD rule has been given for examining 
the propriety of Metaphors , when we doubt 
whether or not they be of the mixed kind; 
namely , that we fhould try to form a pidurc 
upon .them, and confider how the parts would 
agree, and what fort of figure the whole would 
prefent, when delineated with a pencil. By this 
means, we fhould become fenfible, whether in- 
confident circumftance? were mixed , and a mon- 
ftrous. image thereby produced , as in all tbofc 
faulty inftances , I have now been giving ; or 
whether the objed was, all along, prcfented in 
one natural and confident point of view. 

As 
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As Metaphors ought never to be mixed , fo, L E c T. 
in the fixth place , we Ihould avoid Crowding XV. 
them together on the fame objed. Suppofing each 
of the Metaphors to be preferved diftind, yet, 
if they be heaped on one another , they produce 
a confufion fomewhat of the fame kind with the 
mixed Metaphor. We may judge of this by the 
following paflage from Horace ; 

Motum ex Metello confule civicum, 
Bellique caufas , et vitia , et modos » 

Ludumque fortunae , gravefquc 

Principum amjcitias , & arma 
Nondum expiatis unda cruoribus, 
Periculofs plenum opus aleae , 

Trada? , et incedis per ignes 

Suppofitos cineri dolofo *. 

Lib. a. U 

This pafTage, though very poetical^ is, however^ 

^ Of wnrm commotions , wrathful jars , 

The growing feeds of civil wars ; 

Of double fortune's cruel games , 

The fpecious means ^ the private aims 5 
And fatal friendfhips of the guilty great, 
Alas ! how fatal to the Roman ftate ! 

Of mighty legions late fubdued , 

And arms with Latian blood embru'd^ 

Yet unatoned ( a labour vaft ! 

Doubtful the die , and dire the caft ! ) 

You treat adventurous , and incautious tread 
On fires with faitbiefs embers overfpread. FraNC:^, 

Vol. I. A a 
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L E c T. harih , and obfcure ; owing to no other caufc 
XV. but this, that three diftindl IVletaphors are crowd-* 
ed together , to defcribe the difficulty of Pollio*s 
writing a hiftory of the civil wars. Firft , 
^^ Tradas arma unda cr'uoribus nondum ex- 
^^ piatis;" next, " Opus plenum periculofaealeae;" 
and then ; " Incedis per ignes fuppofitos dolofo 
•^ cineri. '* The mind has difficulty in paffin^ 
readily through fo many different views given it, 
in quick fucceffion , of the fame objedl. 

The only other rule concerning Metaphors 
which I fhall add, in the feventh place, is, that 
they be not too far purfued. If the refemblance , 
on which the figure is founded , be long dwelt 
upon , and carried into all its minute circum- 
ftances, we make an allegory inftead of a meta- 
phor; we tire the reader , who foon wearies of 
this play of fancy ; and we render our difcourfc 
obfcure. This is called , draining a Metaphor. 
Cowley deals in this to excefs; and to this error 
is owing, in a great meafure, that intricacy and 
harfhnefs , in his figurative Language , which I 
before remarked. Lord Shaftfbury, is fomctimes 
guilty of purfuing his Metaphors too far. Fond, 
to a high degree, of every decoration of ffcyle, 
when once he had hit upon a figure that pleafed 
him , he was extremely loth to part with it 
Thus, in his advice to an author, having taken 
up foliloquy , or meditation, under the Metaphor 
of a proper method of evacuation for an author^ 
he purfues this Metaphor through feveral pages, 
under all the forms " of difcharging crudities , 
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** throwing off froth and fciim , bodily Operation, L e c T. 
" taking phyfic, curing indigeftion, giving vent XV;. 
" to choler , bile , flatulencies , and tumours ; " 
till at laft , the idea becomes naufeous; Dr. 
Young alfo often trefpafles in the fame way; The 
merit , however , of this writer , in figurative 
Language, is great, and deferves to be remark- 
ed. No writer , ancient or modef n , had a ftronger 
imagination than Dr. Young , or one more fertil6 
in figures of every kind; His Metaphors are ofteii 
faew , and often natural and beaiitlful. But, a** 
his imagination S^as ftrong and rich , rather thaii 
delicate and corredl, he fometimes gives it too 
loofe reins. Hence , in his Night Thoughts, 
there prevails an obfcurity , and a hatdnefs iii 
his ftyle. The Metaphors are frequently too bold, 
and frequently too far purfued ; the reader is daz* 
zled rather than enlightened ; and kept conftantly 
On the ftretch to comprehend ; and keep pace 
•with, the author. We may obferve, for inftanee^ 
how the following Metaphor is fpun out : 

Thy thoughts are vagaibonds ; all outward bound , 
Midft fands and tocks , and ftorms to cruife for pleafure ,» 
if gained , dear bought ; and better mifs'd than gain'i 
Fancy and fenfe , from an infeded fhorc , 
Thy cargo brings ; and peftilence the prize ; 
Then fuch the thirft , infatiable thirft , 
By fond indulgence but inflam'di the more. 
Fancy ftill cruifes , when poor ,fenfe is tired 

A SL i 
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3L E c T. Speaking of eld age , he fays, it fhould' 

Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn ijiorc 
Of that vail ocean , it muft f lil fo foon ; 
And put good works on boai'd ; and wait the wind 
That fliortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two fiiH; lines are uncommonly beautiful ; 
^^ walk thoughtful on the filent, &c. " but when 
he continues the Metaphor , to " putting good 
" works on board , and waiting the wind , " it 
- plainly becomes ftrained , and fmks in dignity. 
Of all the Englifh authors , I know none fo hap- 
py in his Metaphors as Mr. Addifon. His-imagin- 
ation was neither fo rich nor fo ftrong as Dr. 
Young's ; but far more chafte and delicate. Per- 
fpicuity, natural grace and eafe, always diftiuguilh 
his figures. They are neither harfh nor flrained ; 
they nev^r appear to have been ftudied or fought 
after 4 but feem to rife of their own accord frona 
the fubjed, and conftantly embellifh it. 

I HAVE now treated fully of the Metaphor, 
-and the rules that fliould govern it , a part of 
the dodrine of ftyle fo important, that it requi- 
red particular illuftration. I have only to add a 
Few words concerning Allegory. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a continued 
Metaphpt ; as it is the reprefentation of fomc 
one thing by another that refembles it, and that 
is made to ftand for it. Thus in Prior's Henry 
and Emma , Kmma in the following allegorical 
manner defcribes her conftanqy to Henry : 
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Did I but purpofe to embark with thee L E c T. 

On the fmooth furfkce of a fummer's Tea, XV.. 

\v''hile gentle zephyrs play with profperous' gales, 

And fortune's favour fills the fwelling fciils ; 

But would forfcike the fhip , and m alie the fliore , 

When the wiads whittle , and the tempefts roar ? 

We may take alfo from the Scriptures a very- 
fine example of ai> Allegory, in the 8oth Pfalm; 
where the people of Ifrael are reprefented under 
the image of a vine , and the figure is fupported 
throughout with great corrednefs and beauty; 
*' Thou haft brought a vine out of Egypt, thou 
" haft caft out the heathen", and planted it. Thou 
*' preparedft room before it, and didft caufe it 
" to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
** hills were covered with the fliadow of it; and 
" the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
^' She fent out , her boughs into the fea, and her 
" branches into the river. Why haft thou "broken 
" down her hedges, fo that all they which pafs 
" by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of 
" the wood doth wafte it; and the wild beaft 
" of the field doth devour it. Return , we be- 
" feech thee, O God of Hofts , look down from 
" Heaven , and behold , and vifit this vine ! ''' 
Here there is no circumftance ( except perhaps 
one phrafe at the beginning, "thou haft caft 
*' out the heathen,") that does not ftridly agree 
to a vine, whilft, at the fame time, the whole 
quadrates happily witli theJewifh ftate reprefent. 
ed by this figure. This is the firft and princi- 

A a 3 
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L E c T* pal requifite in the condud of an Allegory, that 
Xy» the figurative and the literal meaning be not 
mixed incortfiftently together. For inftance , 
inftead of defcribing the vine, as wafted by the 
boar from the ^ood, and devoured by the wild 
beaft of the field, had the Pfalmift faid, it was 
afflided by heathens , or overcome by epemies 
(which is the real meaning), this would have 
ruined the Allegory , and produced the fame 
confufion , of which I gave examples in Me- 
taphors, when the figurative and literal fenfc 
are mixed and jumbled together. Indeed, the 
fame rules that were given for Metaphors , may 
alfo be applied to Allegories , on account of the 
affinity they bear to each other. The only ma- 
terial difference between them, befides the one 
being fhort, and the other being prolonged, is, that 
a Metaphor always explains itfelf by the words 
that are conneded with it in their proper and nattt- 
ral meaning; as when I fay, " Achilles was a Li- 
on;" an " able Minifter is the Pillar of the State. " 
My Lion and my Pillar are fufficiently interpreted 
by the jpention of Achilles and the Minifter, 
which I join to them; but an Allegory is, or 
piay be , allowed to ftand more^ difconneded 
with the literal meaning ; the interpretation not* 
fo diredly pointed put , but left to our own 
reflediorj. 

Allegories were a favourite method of de- 
livering inftrudions in ancient times ^ for what 
we cajl Fables or Parables are no other than Al- 
)egojries ; >yhcre , by words ai^d adions attributed 
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to beafts or inanimate objedls , the difpofitions L E c T.. 
of men are figured; and what we call the moral, XV, 
is the unfigured fenfe or meaning of the Allegory. 
An ^nig'ma or Riddle is alfo a fpccies of Alle- 
gory ; one thing reprefented or imaged by ano- 
ther ; but purpofely wrapt up under fo many cir- 
cumftances, as to be rendered obfcure. Where a 
riddle is not intended, it is always a fault in Al- 
legory to be too dark. The meaning fhould be 
eafily feen through the figure employed to 
fliadow it. However the proper mixture of light 
and fhade in fuch compofitions , the exad adjuft- 
ment of all the figurative circumllances with the 
literal fenfe, fo as neither to lay the meaning tpo 
bare and open , nor to cover and wrap ft up too 
much , has ever been found an affair of great 
nicety ; and there are few fpecies of compofition 
in which it is more difficult to write fo as to 
plcafeand command attention, than in Allegories. 
In fome of the vifions of the Spectator, we have 
exapoplcs of Allegories very happily executed. 
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LECTURE XVL 



HYPERBOLE - PERSONIFICATION ~ 
APOSTROPHE, 



t E c T, X HE next figure concerning which I am to treat , 
XVL is called Hyperbole, or Exaggeration. Itconfiftsin 
magnifying an objed beyond its natural bounds. It 
may be confidered fometimes as a trope, andfome- 
times as a figure of thought : and here indeed the difc 
tindion between thefe two claffes begins not to be 
clear, nor is it of any importance that we fhould 
haverecourfe to metaphyfical fubtiltics , in order 
to keep them diftind. Whether we call it trope car 
figure , it is plain that it is a mode of fpeech 
Avhich hath fome foundation in nature. For in 
all languages , even in common converfation , 
hyperbolical expreflions very frequently occur; 
as fwift as the wind ; as white as the fnow , and 
the like; and our common forms of compliment 
are almoft all of them extravagant Hyperboles. 
If any thing be remarkably good or great in its 
kind, we are inftantly ready to ,add to it fome 
exaggerating epithet; and to make it the gTx:ateft 
or beft we ever faw. The imagination has always 
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a tendency to gratify itfelf , by magnifying its Leg t. 
prefent object, and carrying it to excef^. More XVI. 
or lefs of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in 
language, according to the hvelinefs of imagina- 
tion among the people who fpeak it. Hence 
young people deal always much in Hyperboles. 
Hence the language of the Orientals was far more 
hyperbolical than that of the Europeans , who 
are of more phlegmatic, or, if you pleafe , cf 
more correA imagination. Hence , among all 
writers in early times, and in the rude periods 
of fociety , we may exped this figure to abound. 
Greater experience, and more cultivated fociety, 
abate the warmth of imagination, and chaften the 
manner of cxpreffion. 

The exaggerated expreflions to which our ears 
are accuftomed in converfation , fcarcely ftrike 
us as Hyperboles. In an inftant we make the 
proper abatement, and underftand them accord- 
ing to their juft value. But when there is fome- 
thing ftriking and unufual in the form of a 
hyperbolical exprellion , it then rifes into a figure 
of fpeech which draws our attention : and here 
it is necelTary to obferve, that unlefs the readers 
imagination be in fuch a (late as difpofes it to 
rife and fwell along with the hyperbolical expref- 
fion , he is always hurt and offended by It. For 
a fort of difa^reeable force is put upon him; he 
is required to drain and exert his fancy, when 
he feels no inclination to make any fuch effort. 
Hence the Hyperbole is a figure of difficult ma- '^ * 
nagement j and QUght neither to be frecjueatly 
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L E c T. ufed , nor long dwelt upon. On fomc occafions, 
XVI, it is undoubtedly proper; being, t as was before 
obferved , the natural ftyle of a fprightly and 
heated imagination ; but when Hyperboles arc 
unfeafonable , or too frequent, they render a 
compofition frigid and unaffedting. They are the 
refource of an author of feeble imagination ; of 
one , defcribing pbjedls which either want native 
dignity in themfelves ; or whofe dignity he can- 
not fhow by defcribing them fimply , and in their 
juft proportions , and is therefore obliged to reft 
upon tumid and exaggerated expreffions. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either fuch as 
are employed in defcription , or fuch as are fug- 
gefted by the warmth of paflion. The beft by 
far , are thofe which are the effedl of paflion ; for 
if the imagination has a tendency to magnify its 
objedls beyond their natural proportion, paflion 
^.poflefies this tendency in a vaftly ftronger degree; 
and therefore not only excufes the moft daring 
figures, but very often renders them natural and 
juft. Allpaflions, without exception, love, ter- 
ror amazement, indignation, anger, and even 
grief, throw the mind into confufion, aggravate 
their objeds , and of courfe prompt a hyperbo- 
lical flyle. Hence the following fentiments of 
Satan in Milton, as ftrongly as they are de- 
fcribed , contain nothing but what is^ natural and 
proper ; exhibiting the pidure of a mirid agitated 
with rage and defpair: / 

Me miferable ! which way fhall I fly 
Infinite wrath, md inftnitc defpair? 
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Which way I fly is Hell , myfelf am Hell ; L E c x. 

And in the lowelt deep, a lower deep XVL 

Still threatening to devour me , opens wide , 
To which the Hell I fufFer feems a Heaven.. 

B. iv. V. 7^ 

In fimple defcription, though Hyperboles are not 
excluded, yet they muftbe ufed with more cau* 
tioq , and require more preparation , in order to 
make the mind relifh them. Either the objedldc- 
fcribed muft be of that kind , which of itfelf fcizes 
the fancy ftrongly, anddifpofes it to rua beyond 
the bounds; fomethingvaft , furprifmg, and new j 
or the writer's art muft be exerted in heating the 
fancy gradually, and preparing it to think highly 
of the objedl which he intends to exaggerate. 
When ^ Poet is defcribing an earthquake or a 
ftorm, or when he has brought us into the midft 
of a battle, we can bear ftrong Hyperboles with- 
out difpleafure. But when he is defcribing only 
a woman in grief , it is impoffible not to be dif- 
gufted with fiich wild exaggeration as the fol- 
lowing , in one of our dramatic Poets ; 



• I found her on the floor 



In all the fl:orm of grief, yet beautiful ; 

Pouring forth tqars at fuch a lavifh rate , 

That were the world on fire , they might have drown'd 

The wrath of Heaven , and quench'd the- mighty ruin 

Lee. 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf who 
^a$ under the 4iftfadling agitations of grief. 
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L E c T. might be permitted to hyperbolize ftrongly; but 
XVI. the fpeCtator defcribing her, cannot be allowed 
an equal liberty : for this plain reafon , that 
the one is fuppofed to utter the fentiments of 
paffion, the other fpeaks only the language of 
defcription, which is always, according to the 
dictates of nature , on a lower tone: a diftindlion, 
which however obvious, has not been attended 
to by many writers. 

How far a Hyperbole, fuppofing it properly 
introduced, may be fafely carried without over- 
ftretching it; what is the proper meafure and 
boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as I know, 
be afcertained by any precife rule. Good fenfe 
and juft tafte muft determine the point, beyond 
which, if we pafs , we become extravagant. Lii- 
can may be pointed out as an author apt to be 
cxceffive in his Hyperboles. Among the compli- 
ments paid by ti:ie Roman Poets to their Em- 
perors , it had become fafhionable to a(k them-^ 
what part of the heavens they would chufe for 
their habitation , after they fliould have become 
Gods? Virgil had already carried this fuiTiciently 
far in his addrefs to Auguflus: 



-Tibi brachia contrahit in^ens 



9^ 



Scorpius 5 ct Cocli juUa plus parte rclinquit *. " 

George L 

" The Scorpion ready to receive thy laws , 

" YiqUs half his region , and contra'ds his paw's.*' 

Drydi?n/ 
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• 

But this did not fufFice Lucan. Refolved to out- L e c t, 
to all his predecefibrs, in a like addrefs to Nero, XVI. 
he very gravely befeeches him not to chufe his 
place near either of the. poles, but to be fure to 
occupy juft the middle of the heavens , left, by 
going either to one fide or other, his weight 
^iould overfct the univerfc: 

• 
Sed neque in Ardoo fedcni tibi kgeris orbe 

Nee polus adv crfi calidus qua mergitur auftri ; 

iEtheris . inimenfi partem fi prefleris unam 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera Coeli 

Orbe tcne medio f. PhARS. I. ^J. 

Such thoughts as thefe, are what the French call 
gutres ^ and always proceed from a falfe fire of 
genius. The Spanifh and Afpican writers , as Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Auguftin , are remarked for 
being fond of them. As in that epitaph on Char- 
les V. by a Spanifh writer: 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine coelum, 
Sidera pro facibus , pro lacrymis maria. 

t But, oh ! whatever be tiiy Godhead great , 
Fix not in regions too remote tjiy feat ; 
JNor deign thou near the frozen Bear to fhine 
Nor where the fultry fcuthern ftars decline. 
Prefs not too much on any part the fphere , 
Hard were the tafk tJiy weight divine to bear; 
Soon would the axis feel the unufual load , 
And, groaning, bend beneath th'incumbent God; 
O'er the mid orb more equal (halt thou rife, 
Axkd with a jufter b^^e 4x the fl^k^. ROWE^ 
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• 

L E C T. Sometimes they dazzle and impofle by their bold- 
XVI. nefs; but wherever reafon and good fenfe are fo 
much violated , there can be no true beauty. 
Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in 
this refpedl ; refting the whole merit of their 
epigrams on fome extravagant hyperbolical turn; 
fuch as the following of Dr. Pitcairn's , upon Hot 
land's being gained from the ocean : 

Tellurem fecere Dii i fua littora Belgae ; 

Immenfaequc molis opus utrumque fuit; ' 

Dii vacuo fparfas glomerarunt jcthere terras ^ 

Nil ibi quod operi poffit obefTe fuit. 
At Belgis , maria & cceU naturaque rerum 

Obftitit; obftantes hi domucre Dcos. 

• 

So much for the Hyperbole. We proceed no'^ 
to thofe figures which lie altogether in the 
thought; where the words are taken in their comw 
mon and literal fenfe. 

Among thefe, the firft place is unqueftionably 
due to Perfonification , or that figure by which 
we attribute life and adlion to inanimate objedls; 
The technical term for this is Profopopcbia ; but 
as Perfonification is of the farhe import , and 
ixiore allied to our own language , it will be bet- 
ter to ufe this word. 

It is a figure , the life of which is vefy cxten- 
five , and its foundation laid deep in human na- 
ture. At firft view, and when confidered ab« 
ftradly, it would appear to be a figure of the ut- 
moft boldnefs , and to border on the extravagant 
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and ridiculous. For what can feem more remote L e c t. 
from the trad of reafonable thought, than to XVI. 
fpeak of ftones and trees, and fields and rivers, 
as if they were living creatures , and to attribute 
to them thought and fenfation , affec^lions and 
adlions ? One might imagine this to be no more 
than childifh conceit, which no perfon of taftc 
could reliih. In fad, however, the cafe is very 
different. No fuch ridiculous effedl is produced 
by perfonification , when properly employed ; on 
the contrary , it is found to be natural and agree- 
able ; nor is any very uncommon degree of paf- 
fion required , in order to make us relifh it. All 
poetry, even in its moft gentle and humble forms, 
abounds with' it From profe, it is far from being 
excluded; nay, in common converfation , very 
frequent approaches are made to it When wet ' 
fay, the ground thirjls for rain, or the earth fmiles 
with plenty; when we fpeak of ambition being 
reftlefs ^ or a difeafe being deceitful , fuch expref- 
fions fhow the facility with which the mind can 
accommodate the properties of living creatures id 
things that are inanimate , or to abftrad; concep- 
tions of its own forming. 

' Indeed , it is very remarkable, that there is z 
"wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate 
all objeds. Whether this arifes from a fort of 
affimilating principle, from a propenfion to fpread 
a refemblance of ourfelves over all other things , 
or from whatever other caufe it arifes , fo it is , 
that almoft every emotion, which in the leaft 
agitates the mind, beftows upon its objedt a mo- 
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L E c T. mentary idea of life. Let a man , by an unwary 
XVI. ftep, fprain his ankle, or hurt his foot upon a 
ftone , and, in the ruffled difcompofed moment, 
he will, fometimes, feci himfclf difpofcd to break 
the ftone in pieces, or to utter pallionate expref- 
fions againft it, as if it had done him an injury. 
If one has been long accuftomed to a certain fet 
of objeds, which have made a ftrong- impreffion 
on his imagination; as to a houfe, where he has 
paffed many agreeable years; or to fields, and 
trees, and mountains, among which he has often 
walked with the greateft delight; when he is ob- 
liged to part with them , efpecially if he has no 
profped of ever feeing them again ^ he can fcarcc 
avoid having fomewhat of the fafne feeling as 
when he is leaving old friends. They feem 
endowed with life. They become objedls of his 
affedlion; and, in the moment of his parting, 
it fcarce feems abfurd to him , to give vent to 
his feeling in words, and to take a formal adieu. 

So ftrong is that impreflion of life which is 
n\ade upon us , by the more magnificent and 
ftriking objedls of nature efpecially , that I doubt 
not, in the leaft, of this having been one caufe 
of the multiphcation of divinities in the Heathen 
world. Dryads and Naiads, the Genius of the 
wood , and die God of the river., were , in men 
of lively imaginations , in the early ages of the 
world, eafily grafted upon this turn of mind. 
When their favourite rural objeds had often been 
animated in their fancy, it was an eafy tranfiuon 
to attribute to them fome leal divinity , fomc 

unfeen 
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luifeen power or genius which inhabited them , L e c T. 
or in fome peculiar manner belonged to them. XVL 
Imagination was highly gratified , by thus gaining 
foraewhat to reft upon with more ftability ; and 
when belief coincided fo much with imagination, 
very flight caufes would be fufficient to eftablifh it. 

From this dedudlion , may be eafily feen how 
it comes to pafs, that perfonincation makes fo 
great a figure in all compofitions , where imagin- 
ation or paflion have any concern. Or? innumer- 
able occafions , it is the very Language of ima- 
gination and paflion, and, therefore, deferves to 
be attended to, and examined with peculiar care. 
There are three different degrees of this figure ; 
which it is neceflary to remark and diftinguifli , 
in order to determine the propriety of its ufe. 
The firft is, when fome of the properties or 
qualities of living creatures are afcribed to inani- 
mate objeAs ; the fecond , when thofe inanimate 
objedls are introduced as adling like fuch as have 
life; and the third, when they are reprefented , 
either as fpeaking to us , or as liftening to what 
we fay to them. 

The firft, and loweft degree of this figure, 
confifts in afcribing to inanimate objedls fome 
of the qualities of living creatures. Where this is 
done , as is moft commonly the cafe, in a word, 
or two , and by way of an epithet added to the 
object, as, "a raging ftorm , a deceitful difeafe, 
,, a cruel difafter, '* &c. it raifes theftyle fo little, 
that the humbleft difcourfe will admit it without 
any force. This , indeed , is fuch an obfcure 

Vol. I. Bb 
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L B c T. degree of Pcrfonification , that one may doubt 
XVI. Avhether it deferves the name, and might not be 
clafled with fimple Metaphors , which efcape in a 
manner unnoticed. HappiJy employed, however, 
it fbmetimes adds beauty and fprightlinels to an 
exprelfion j as in this line of Virgil : 

Aut conjtirato defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

* Geor. II. 474. 

Where th?perfonal epithet, conjurato^ applied to 

the river Ijtro^ is infinitely more poetical than if 

it had been applied to the perfon , thus : 

/ 
Aut conjuratus defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

A very little tafte will make any one feel the 
difference between thefe two lines. 

The next degree of this figure is , when we 
introduce inanimate objeds ading like thofe that 
have life. Here we rife a ftep higher, and the 
Perfonification becomes fenfible. According to the 
nature of the adion, which we attribute to thofe 
inanimate objeds , and the particularity with which 
we deXcribe it, fuch is the ftrength of the figure. 
When purfued to any length , it belongs only 
to ftudied harangues, to highly figured and" 
eloquent difcourfe ; when flightly touched , it 
may be admitted into fubjeds of lefs elevation. 
Cicero, for inftance, fpeaking of the cafes where 
killing another is lawful in felf- defence, ufes the 
following words: " Aliquando nobis gladius ad 
„ occidendum hominem ab ipfis porrigiturlegibus.'* 
(Orat. pro Milone. ) The expreffion is happy. 
The laws are perfonified, as reaching forth their 
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liand to give us a fword for putting one to death. L B c T. 
Such fliort perfonifications as thefe may be ad- XVI. 
mitted , even into moral treatifes , or works of 
cool reafoning ; and , provided they be eafy and 
not ftrained, and that we be not cloyed with 
too frequent returns of them , they have a good 
cffedl on ftyle, and render it both ftrong and 
lively. 

The genius of our Language gives us an 
advantage in the ufe of this figure. As, with us, 
no fubftantive nouns have gender , or are mafculine 
and feminine, except the proper names of male 
and female creatures ; by giving a gender to any 
inanimate objed , or abftrad idea, that is, in 
place of the pronoun it , ufing the perfonal pro- 
nouns , ht or jAc , we prefently raife the ftyle , 
and begin perfonification. In folemn difcourfe, 
this can often be done to good purpofe , when 
fpeaking of religion, or virtue, or our country, 
or any fuch objedl of dignity. I (hall give a remark* 
ably fine e>!ample , from a fermon of Bilhop 
Sherlock\s , where we fliall fee natural religion 
beautifully perfonified , and be able -to judge from 
it , of the fpirit and grace which this figure, 
when well conduded , beftows on a difcourfe. 
I muft take notice , at the fame time , that it is 
an inftance of this figure. Carried as far as profe, 
€ven in its higheft elevation, will admit; and, 
therefore , fuited only to compofitions where the 
great efiforts of eloquence are allowed. The Author 
is comparing together our Saviour and Mahomet: 
*' Go 5 '' fays he , ** to your natural Religion ; lay 
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jt E c T. " before her Mahomet , and his difciples , arrayed 
XVI. *' in armour and blood , riding in triumph 
*' over the fpoils of thoufands who fell by 
** his vidorious fword. Show her the cities 
" which he fet in flames , the countries which he 
*' ravaged and deftroyed , and the miferable 
*' diftrefs of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
/ *' AVhen Ihe has viewed him in this fcene , carry 

♦' her into his retirement; Ihow her the Prophet's 
" chamber; his concubines and his wives; and 
*' let her hear him allege revelation , and a divine 
" commiflion , to juftify his adultery and luft. 
" When Ihe is tired with this profped , then Ihow 
" her the bleffed Jefus, humble and meek, doing 
*l good to all the fons of men. Let her fee him in 
*' his moft retired privacies ; let her follow him to 
" the mount, and hear his devotions and fuppli- 
" cations to God. Carry her to his table, to 
" view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly 
" difcourfe. Let her attend him to the tribunal , 
" and confider the patience with which he endured 
" the feoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead 
" her to his crofs ; let her view him in the agony 
" of death , and ^ear his laft prayer for his per- 
** fecutors; Father ^ forgive them, for they kno-vp not 
*' -what they do I — When Natural Religion has 
*' thus viewed both, alk her, Which is the Pro- 
" phet of God?\But her anfwcr we have already 
^' had, when Ihe faw part of this fcene, through 
" the ^yes of the Centurion , who attended at 
!* the qrofc. By him Ihe fpoke , and faid , Truly, 
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*^ this man ^as the Son of God'' * This is more L e « t. 
than elegant; it is truly fublime. The whole XVI. 
p^ffage is animated ; and -the figure rifes at the 
conclufion , when Natural Religion , who , before 
was otily a fpedlator, is introduced as fpcaking 
by the Centurion's voice. It has the better efFed; 
too , that it occurs at the conclufion of a difcourfe^ 
where we naturally look for moft warmth and 
dignity. Did Bifiiop Sherlock's ferraoris, or , 
indeed, any Englifh fermons whatever ^ afford us 
many paffages equal to this, we fbonld offcner 
have recoiirle to tliemfor inftances of the beauty 
of Compofition. ' 

Hitherto we have fpoken of'profe;*ia 
poetry, Fei^fonifications of this kind are iejcti-emely 
frequent ,* and are, indeed, 'the life and foul of 
it. We ' exped to find every thing animated in 
the defcriptions of a poet who has a lively fe hey.' 
Accordingly flomer , the father and princet of 
fk)ets ,' is i^ertiarkable for the ufe of this fi^i^^V 
Wari peade, dirts, fpcafs, towns', rivers, ever^ 
thing, ''in fhort', is alive in his writings. The 
fame is the cafe with Milton a^H Sb^ke^^e.-- 
No Perfonifi'cation , in any author'^ is^mdre ftrik-^* 
ing, or introduced on a ttiorej proper .occafion, 
than the foHowing dP Miltdh^s ^ on occafion of 
Eve's eating tlie forl^idcfeh fftritr '- '^ r, ' ^' -^'|> 

So faying , her rafli hand , in evil hour 

Forth reaching to die frifit, fH6i pliicfc'd, flic eat^ 

* Bilhop Sherlock^' Sermons, Vd. I. Difc. isu ' 

B b s 
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Ii^ C T» Eatth.feH the wound, and Nature from her feat, 
XVJ^ Sighing through all he^: works , g^ve figns of woe , 

That all was loft, '— ^ ' B, ix. 780, 

All the circumftances and ages of men , poverty, 
riches , youth , old age , jil| the difpofitions and 
paffions, melancholy, love, grief, contentment, 
^re capable of being perfonified in poetry, with 
great propriety. Of this , we meet with frequent 
examples in Milton's Allegro and Penferofo^ 
Parnell's Hymn to . Contentment , Thomfon^s 
Seajfons , ^nd all the good poets: nor, indeed, 
is it eafy to fet any bounds to Perfonificationfi^ 
of this;kind,,in postr}^ 

One q^ the greatcft rpleafures we -receive from 
poetry, is, to find qurfelycs always in the midft 
of our fejiows, and to fee every thing thinking, 
feeli^, aiid adling, as, we ourfelves do. This 
is, perhaps;, the principal charqi 0{f this fort of 
iigi^ed ftyle , that . it introduces us intq fociety 
with all naUire , ancjinterefts us , eviqn in inanimate 
abjpSs^ by,. forming f^ connection between them 
^44^r.>tlVOug.ti, tl^^t; fF.qfibility which it afcribcs 
•to ^hej^i/iThiS: is< ^efl[)plified in the following 
b^utiful paflage of Thomfon's Sujm,n(\er, w^herein 
1^ life .which he b^ftp>^'^ qpon all nature ,. when 
defcribing the efffj^ ,p|^jt^e rifing fun, jenden^ 
tJiQ fcenery unc.pmmonly gay and i^te^efti^g; 

But yonder pon^§, 4h^ ppyerft^.king of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. The leflening cloud , 
The tocUing: ature ^and t^ loopntain's brii^i 
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Tipt with sBthereal gold , his. near approach L E C t. 

Betoken glad. ^ ^^^' 

By thee refined , 

In briflcer^ mcaftires , the rclucent ftreatn 
Frifks o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt, 
Projeiling horror on the blacken'd flood , 
Softens at thy return. The defart joys 
"Wildly , through all his melancholy bounds. 
Rud^ ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 
Seen from, fome pointed promontory's top ,. 
^efledts from every fludtuating waye, 
A glance extcnfive a$ the day. : — 

•The fame effedl is remarkable in that ftne pafTa^c 
of Milton : ^ 



-To the miptial bower 



I. led her blufhing like the morn : all heaven 

And happy conftellations on tiiat hour , 

Shed then: fdedeft influence ; the earth 

Gave figns of gratulation , and each hill ; 

Joyous the birds ; frefh gales and gentle airs 

Whi^ered it to the wopds , and from their wings, 

Flung rofe , flung odours from the fpicy fhrub , 

Bifporting , 

B. VIII. V. ^lo. 

The third and higheft degree of tfeis figure 
jfemains to be mentioned, when inanimate objeds 
are introduced, not only as feeling and adling, 
but as fpeaking to us, or hearing and liftening 
Vrhen we addrefs ourfelves to tliem. This, though 

B b 4 
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t K c T. on fevcral occafions far from being unnaturd 
XVL is, however, more difficult in the execution, 
than the other kinds of Perfonification. For this 
is plainly the boldeft of all rhetorical figures; it 
is thp ftyle of a ftrong paffion only ; and , there- 
fore never to be attempted , unlefs when the nund 
is confiderably heated and agitated. A flight 
Perfonification of fome inanimate thing , adling 
as if it had life , can be reliflied by the mind , in 
the midft of cool defcription , and when its ideas 
are going on in the ordinary train. ^ But it muft 
be in a ftate of violent emotion, and have departed 
confiderably from its ccyrjimon tradl of thought, 
before it can fo far realife the Perfonification of aij 
infenfible objcd , as to conceive it lifi:ening to whafe 
wcfay , or making any return to us. Allfl:rongpat 
fions, however, have a tendency to ufe this figure ; 
not only love, anger, and indignation , but even 
thofe which are feemingly moj-e difpiriting, fuch 
as , grief , remorfe, and melancholy. For all 
paflions fl;ruggle for vent, and if they can find 
no other objecfl , will, rather thanbefilent, pour 
themfelves forth to woods, and rocks , and the 
moft infenfible things; efpecially, if thefe be 
any how conneded with the caufes and objeds 
that hav^ thrown the mind into this agitation. 
Hence , in poetry , where the greateft liberty 
is allowed to the Language of paffion , it is eafy 
.to produce many beautiful examples of this' figure 
IVlilton affords us an extremely fine one , in 
that moving and tender addrefs which Eve makes 
to Paradife , juft before fhe is compelled to leave ib> 
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fth ! unexpcded ftroke , worfe than of death ! L c e Tv 

Muft I thus leave thee , Paradife 1 thus leave XVI. 

Thee , native foil , thefe happy walks , and (hades , 
Fit haunt of Gods ! where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet , though fad , the refpite of that day 
That muft be mortal to us both. O flowers ! 
That never will in other, glimate grow, 
My early vifitation , and my laft 
At ev*n, which I bred up with tender hand 
Jfrom the firft opening bud , and gave you names} 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun , or rank 
Your tribes, ai^d water from the ambrofial fount? 

U.XI.v.adg. 

This is altogether the language of nature, and 
of female paffion. It is obfervable, that all plain- 
tive paffions are peculiarly prone to the ufe of 
this figure. The complaints which Philoifletes , 
in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves 
of Lerano5 , amidft the exceij^ of his grief and 
defpair , are remarkably fine examples of it .'*'* 

* Gi Xtfisvsg , cJ yr^oQXfiTsg 9 a ^wowtxi 
'XfMi r«S'* if yxp ocxXov c«^' oVw Xsyo)* 

AVXX>^XlOfJ(.Xl 'TtXpHQ'l TQig UCti^OO'l y &c, 

*' mountains , rivers , rocks , and favage herds , 
" To you I {peak 1 to you alone, I now 
*' Muft breathe my forrows ! you are wont to hear 
''My fad complaints , and I will tell you all 
f That I have fuffbred from Achilles' fon!^' 

Fran ram. 
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L E c T. And there are frequent examples , not in poetfjr 

XVL only, but in real life , or perfons , when juft about 

to fuffer deaths taking a paffionate farewell of 

the fun , moon , and ftars , or other fenfible ob-. 

jeAs around thenu 

There are two great rules for the management 
of this fort of Perfonification. The firft rule is, 
never to attempt it, unlefs when prompted by 
ftrong paffion , and never to continue it when 
the paffion begins • to flag. It is one of thofe 
high ornaments , which can only find place in 
the moft warm and fpirited parts of compofition; 
and theVe, too, muft be employed with modera- 
tion. 

The fecond rule is never to perfbnify any ob- 
jecjl in this way , but fuch as has fome dignity 
in itfelf , and can make a proper figure in thisi 
elevation to which we raife it^ The obfervance 
of this rule is required , even in the lower degrees^^ 
of Perfonification ; but ftill more, when an addrefs 
is made to the perfonified objed. To addrefs 
the corpfe of a deceafed friend, is natural; but 
to addrefs the clothes which he wo^ , introduces 
mean and degrading ideas. So alfo , addrefCng 
the feveral parts of one*i5 body , as if they were 
animated , is not congruous to the dignity of 
paffion. Foi^ this reafon, I muft condemn the 
following pafTage , in a very beautiful Paem. of 
Mr. Pope's, Eloifa to Abelafd., 

Dear fetal name ! reft erer tmreveal'd,. 
Nor pafs thefe lips in holy filence fealed.. 
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' Hide it^ my heart, within that clofe difguife, L £ c T, 

Where , mixed with Gods , his lov'd idea lies : XVJ. . 

Oh r write it not , my hand ! — his name appears 

Already written — Blot it out , my tears ! 

• 
Here are feveral different objeds and parts of the 

body pfsrfonified; and each of them are addreffed 
or fpoken to ; let us confider with what propriety. 
The firft is, the name of Abelard: '' Dear fatal 
name! reft ever/* &c. To this^^, no reafonablc 
objedion can be made. For, as the name of a 
p«rfon often ftands for the perfon himfelf , and 
fnggefts the fame ideas , it can bear this Perfoni- 
fication with fuSicient dignity. Next, Eloifa 
fpeaks t^ herfelf; and perfonifies her heart for this 
purpofe:" Hideit, my heart, within that clofe ,*' 
&c. As the heart is a dignified part of the human 
franrie , and is often put for the mind , 6r affedions ,^ 
this alfo may pafs without blame. But, when from 
her heart Ihe paffes to her hand , and tells her hand 
iioli to write his name, this is forced and unnatu- 
ral; a perfonified hand is low, and not in th© , 
ftyle of true paflioa: and the figure becomes ftill 
worfe, when,, in the laft place, (he exhorts her 
tears to blot out what her hand had written : 
•' Oh! write it. not v" &c. There is , in thefe 
t>ara' lines, an air C)f epigrammatic conceit, which 
native paffion never fuggefts ; arid ^vhich is alto- 
gether uhfuitable to the tenderndfj^: which breathesr 
through the reft of that excellent Poem. 

In profe compofitions , this fi^gure requires to. 
be ufed with ftill greater moderation and deli*.- 
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LE.eT*.cacy. The fame liberty is not allowed to the 
XYI. imagination there, as in poetry. The fame aflift- 
ances cannot be obtained for raifmg paflion to 
its proper height by the, force of numbers, and 
• the glow of ftyle. However , addreffes to inani- 
mate objeds are not excluded from profe; but 
have their place only in the higher fpecies of 
oratory* A public Speaker, may on fome occafions 
vjcry properly addrefs religion or virtue ; or his 
native CQuntry, or fome city or province, which 
has fuffered perhaps great calamities , or been 
the fcene of fome memorable adion. But we 
muft remember, that, as fuch addreffes are among 
the higheft efforts of eloquence, they fliould never 
be attempted, unlefs by perfons of more than 
ordinary genius. For if the orator fails in his defign 
of moving our paffions by them , he is fure of being 
• laughed at. Of all frigid things , the moft frigid 
are , the awkward and unfeafonable attempts fome- 
times made towards fuch kinds of Perfonification, 
cfpecialfy if they be long continued. We fee the 
writer or fpeaker toiling and labouring , to exprefs 
the language of fome paffion , which he neither 
, feels himfelf, nor can make us feel. We remain 
not only cold , but frozen ; and^are at full leifurc 
to criticife on the ridiculous figure .which the 
perfonified objed makes, whienrwe ought to hajve • 
been tranfportdd with a glow of enthufiafm. . 
Some of the French writers , particularly Boffuet 
and Flechier , in their fermons and funeral orations , 
have attempted and executed this figure , not 
without warmth and dignity. Their works are 
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exceedingly worthy of being confultedjforinftances t e c t. 
of this , and of feveral other ornaments of ftyle. XVL 
Indeed the vivacity and ardour of the French 
genius is more fuited to this animated kind of 
oratory , than the more corredl but more phleg. 
matic genius of the Britifh^who in their profe-works 
very rarely attempt any of the high figures 
of eloquence*. So much for Perfonifications or 
Profopopceia , in all its different forms. 

* In the ''Oraifons funebres de M.Boffuct, '' which -I 
iconfider as- one of the mafter-pieces of modern eloquence, 
Apoftrophes and addrefles , to perfonified objeds , frequendy 
occur, and arc fupported with much fpirit. Thus, for 
inftance , in the funeral oration of Mary oFAuftria, Queea 
of France, the author addreffes Algiers, in the profped. 
of the advantage which the arms of Louis XIV. were to 
gain over it : " Avant lui la France , prefque fans vaif- 
*' feaux, tenait en vain aux deux mers. Maintenant, 
** on les voit couvertes depuis le Levant jufqu'au 
'' couchant de nos flottes viiftorieufcs ; et la ha^diefle 
'' Franqaife porte par-tout la terreur avec ie nom de Louis. 
" Tu cederas , tu tomberas fous ce vainqueur, Alger! 
** riche des depouilles de la Chretiente. Tu difois en 
*' ton coeur avare, je tiens la mer fous ma loi, et les 
*' nations font ma proie. La legerete de tes vaifTeaux %g^. 
" donnait de la confiance. Mais tu te verras attaque dans 
** tes murailles, comme un oifeau raviflant qu'on irait 
** chercher parmi fes rochers , et dans fon nid , ou il 
** partage fon butin k fes petits. Tu rends deja tes efclaves. 
*' Lo:jis a hrif6 les fers, dont tu accablais fes fujets, 
*' &c. " In another pafTage of the fame oration , he thus 
apoftrophizes the lile of Pheafants , which had been ren- 
dered famous by being the fcene of thofe conferences , 
in which the treaty of the Pyrenees between France and 
Spain •. and the mariage of tliis Princefs with the King of 
FraftCfe , were concluded. " Ifle pacifique ou fe doivent 
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L K c T, Apostrophe is a figure fo mucli oF the famt 
XVI. kind , that it will not require many words. It is 
an addrefe to a real perfon.; but one who is either 
abfent or dead, asifhe wereprefent, and liftening 
to us. It is fo much allied to an addrefs to inani- 
mate objedls perfonified , that both thefc figures 
are fometimes called apollrophes. However, the 
proper Apoftrophe is in boldnefsone degree lower 
than the addrefs to perfonified objedls ; for it 
certainly requires a lefs effort of imagination to 
fuppofe perfons prcfent who are dead or abfent , 
than to animate infenfible beings , and dired our 
difcourfe to them. Both figures are fubjed to the 



" terminer les differends de deux grands empires k qui tn 
" fers de limites : ifle etemellement memorable par les con- 
*' ferenees de deux grands miniftres. — Augufte journee ou 
" deux fiereS nations , long-tems ennemies , et alors reconci- 
*' liees par Marie-Therefe , s'avancent fur leurs confins , leurs 
** rois a leur tete, non plus pour fe combattre, mais 
*' pour s'embraffer — " F^tes facreej? , marriage fortune , 
^* voile nuptial , benedidtion , facrifice , puis - je meler 
** aujourd'hui vos ceremonies , et vos pomper , avec ces 
*' pompes funebres , et le comble des grandeurs avec leurs 
'* mines ! " In the funeral oration oF Henrietta ^ Queen 
of England ( which is perhaps the nobleft of all his com- 
pofitions ) , after recounting all flie had done to fupport 
her unfortunate husband , he concludes with this beauti- 
ful Apoftrophe: "0 mere! O femme! reinc admirable 
' et digne d'une mcilleure fortune , fi les fortunes de la 
terre etaient quelque chofe I Enfia il faut ceder a votrc 
fort Vous ave5^ affez foutenu I'etat , qui eft attaque , 
par une force invincible et divine. II ne refte plus 
deformais, finon que vous t.eniez ferme parmi fes 
mines. '' 
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feme rule of being prompted by paflGon , in order L e c t* 
to render them natural ; for both are the language XVI. 
of paffion or ftrong emotions only. Among the 
poets Apoftrophe is frequent ; as in Virgil : 

Pereunt Hypanifqiie Dymafque 



Confixi a fociis ; nee - te ^ tua plurima , Panthcu 
Labentem pietas , nee Apollinis infula texit * ! 

The poems of Oflian are full of the moft beau- 
tiful inftances of this figure : " Weep on the rocks 
" of roaring winds. O maid oflniftore; bend thy 
" fair head over the waves , thou fairer than the 
" ghoft of the hills , . when it moves in a funbeam 
" at noon over the filence of Morven ! He is 
" fallen ! Thy youth is low ; pale beneath the 
^ fword of Cuchullin ! *" Quindilian affords us 
a very fine example in profe ; when in the be- 
ginning of his fixth book , deploring the untimely 
death of his fon , which had happened during the 
courfe of the work , he makes a very moving and 
tender Apoftrophe to him. " Nam quo ille animo , 
" qua medicorum admiratione , raenfium odo 
" valetudinem tulit? utme in fupremis confolatus 
** eft ? quam etiam jam deficiens , jamque non 
^* nofter , ipfum ilium alienatse mentis errorem 
*^ circa folas literas habuit ? Tuofne ergo , O meae 
** fpes inanes ! labentes oculos , tuum fugientem 

* Nor Pantheus ! thee , thy mitre , nor the bands 

Of awful Phoebus fav'd from impious hands. Dryde|^. 

Fingal. B. I. * 
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L E c T. ** fpiritum vidi ? Tuiim corpus frigidum , exangiie 
XVL " complexus, animam recipere, auramquc com- 
'* munem haurire amplius potui ? Tene , confulari 
" nuper adoptione ad omnium fpes honorum 
" patrisadmotum, te, avunculo praetori generum 
*' dcftinatum; te, omnium fpe Atticae eloquentiae 
** candidatum , parens fuperftes tantum ad poenas 
** amifi t "• ^^ this paffage , Quindlilian fhow$ 
the true genius of an orator, as much as he does 
elfewhere that of the critic. 

For fuch bold figures of difcourfe as ftrong 
Perfonifi cations, addreffes to perfonified objeds, 
and Apoftrophes , the glowiilg imagination of 
the ancient Oriental nations was particularly fitted. 
Hence , in the facred fcriptures, \ve find fome very 

f *' "With what fpirit, and how much to the admira- 
" tionofthephyficiansdidhe bear throughout eight months 
'^ his lingering diilrefs ? With what tender attention did 
*• he lludy, even in the laft extremity, to comfort me? 
*' And, when no longer himfelf, how afFeding was it to 
** behold the difordered efforts of his wandering mind, 
** wholly employed on fubjeds of literature ? Ah ! my 
*' fruilrated and fallen hopes ! Have I then beheld your 
*' clofing eyes , and heard the lall groan iflue from your 
" lips? After having embraced your cold and breathlefs 
*^ body , how was it in my power to draw the vital air , 
*' or continue to drag a miferable life ? When I had juft 
*' beheld you raifed by confular adoption to the profpedt 
*' of all your father's honours , deftined to be fon-in-law 
*^ to your uncle the Praetor, pointed out by general cxped- 
*' ation as the fuccefsful candidate for the prize of Attic 
" eloquence, in this moment of your opening honours, 
^ muft I lofe you for ever, and remeiin an unhappy 
** parent, furviving only to fufier woe?" 

remarkable 
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f 

fpemarkableii^ftances; "O thoufwordof the Lord! X E c t 
^' bow long will it be ere thou be quiet? put ^Vf. ' 
^' thyfelf up into tby fcabbard^ reft and be ftill! 
^' How can it be quiet, feeing the Lord hath 
^' given it a charge againft Alhkelon , and ^gainfl; 
^V the fea-fhojre ? there hath he appointed it.**^ 
There is one paffage in particular, which I rnuft 
not omit to mention , becaufe it contains a greater 
affemblage of fubhipt ideas , of bold ^nd daring 
figures, than is perhaps any where to be met with^ 
Jt is in the fourteenth chapter of Jfaiah , where 
the prophet thus defcribes the fall of the AQyrian 
empire : '' Thou Ihalt t^ke up this proverb againft 
^' the king of Babylon, and fay, hpw hath the 
^' oppreffor ceafed ! the golden city ceafed \ The 
^' LoTd hath broken the ftaff of the wicked, and / 
^' the fceptre of the rulers, He who fmote thqt 
*' people in wrath with a continual ftroke : he. 
^^ that ruled the nations in anger, is perfecuted, 
*' and none hindereth. The whol^ earth is at reft^ 
^' and is quiet ; they break forth into finging. 
^' Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars 
^' of Lebanon , faying , fince thou art laid down, 
^' no felier is come up againft us. Ifell from be- 
" neath is moved for thee to meet £hee at thy 
^* coming : it ftirreth up the dead for thee , even 
** all the chief ones of the earth : it hath raifed 
*' up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
*^ tions. All they Ihall fpeak,and fay unto thee, 
'^ art tliou alfo become weak as we? art thou ber 
^^ come like unto us? Thjr pomp is broughip 
* Jer. xlvii 6,7. 
Vol. L C c 
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L E c T. " down to the grave , and the noife of thy viols: 
XVI. *' ^^^ worm is fpread under thee, and the worms 
" cover thee. How art thou fallen from Heaven , 
" O Lucifer , fon of the morning ! how art' tliou 
" cut down to the ground, which didft weaken 
" the nations! For thou haft faid in thine heart, 
" I will afcend into Heaven , I will exalt my throne 
" above the ftars of God : I will fit alfo upon 
" the mount of the congregation , in the fides 
" of the north. I will afcend above the heights 
" of the clouds, I will be like the Moft High. 
" Yet thou fhalt be brought down to Hell, to 
" the fides of^the pit. They that fee thee (hall 
'* narrowly look upon thee , and confidei* thee , 
" faying : Is this the man that made the earth to 
" tremble, that did Ihake kingdoms? That made 
" the \vorld as a wildernefs , and deftroyed the 
*' cities thereof ? that opened not the houfe of 
" his prifoners ? AH the Kings of the nations , 
" even all of them lie in glory , every one in his 
" own houfe. Buc thou art caft out of thy grave, 
" like an abominable branch: and as the raiment 
«' of thofe that are flain , thruft through with a 
^* fword , that go doWn to the ftones of the pit , 
" as a carcafe trodden under feet." This whole 
paffage is full of fublimity. Ev^ery objed is animat- 
ed ; a variety of perfonages are introduced : we 
hear the Jews, the fir-trees, and cedars of Leban- 
on , the ghofts of departed Kings , the King of 
Babylon himfclf , and thofe who look upon his 
body, all fpeaking in their order , and admg thei^ 
different parts; without confufion* . 
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COMPARISON , ANTITHESIS , INTER* 
ROGATION , EXCLAMATION , and 
OTHER FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

W E aref ftiU erigaged in tht coriiideratioii of Lie t. 
figures of fpeech ; which , as they add much to XYIL 
the beauty of ftyle when properly employed , and 
are at the fame time liable to be greatly abufed, 
require a careful difcuffion. As it would be te- 
dious to dwell on all the variety of figurative ex- 
preffions which rhetoricians have enumerated , I_ 
chofe to feledl the capital figures, fuch as occut 
moft frequently, and to make my rertai^ks oti 
thefe; the principles and rules laid down con- 
cerning them , will fufficiently dired as to the ufe 
of the reft , either in profe or poetty. Of Meta- 
phor, which is the moft common of them all; 
I treated fully ; and in tfie laft Ledture I difcourf- 
ed of Hyperbole, Perfonifica.tion, and Apoftrophe. 
This Ledure will nearly tinifb what' remains on 
the head of Figures. - . 

Comparison, or Simile, is 'v^hat I ^m to treat 
of firft: a Figure frequently employed both by 
Poets and Profe writers^ for the ornament of Com- 

C c a 
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L E c T. pofition. In a former Ledure , I explained fully th^ 

XVII. difference betwixt this and Metaphor. A Metaphor 

is a Comparifon implied, but not expreffed as fuch^ 

as when I fay , " Achilles is a Lion," meaning , that 

* he refembles one in courage or ftrength. A Compa- 

rifon is, when the refemblance between two ob* 
jeds is expreffed in form , and generally purfued 
more fully than the nature of a Metaphor admits; 
as when I fay , " The adions of princes are Jike 
" thofe great rivers, the courfe of which cve- 
'* ry one beholds , but their fprings have been 
" feen by few.** This flight inftance will fliow, 
that a happy Comparifon is a kind of fparkling 
prnameat , which adds not a little luftre and 
beauty to difcourfe ; and hence fuch figures arc 
ttrmed by Cicero, ^^Orationis lumina." 

The pleafpre we take in comparifons isjuft and 
jiatural. Wc may remark three different fources 
whence it arifes. Firft , from the pleafure which 
nature ha^ annexed to that ad of the mind by 
which we compare any two objed$ together, 
trace refemblances among thofe that are different, 
and differences among tliofe that referable each 
other; a pleafure^ the final caufe of which is, to 
pjompt us to remarJc and obferve , and thereby to 
make us advance in ufeful knowledge. This opera- 
tion of die mind is naturally and univerfally agree^ 
able; as appears from the delight which even chil- 
dren have in comparing things together, as foon as 
they arc capable of attending to the objeds that fur- 
found them. Secondly, The pleafure of Comparifoo 
iirifes fcona the illuftfation which the fxmilc em- 
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ployed gives to the principal objed; from tht clearer Leg t* 

view of it which it prefents ; or the more ftrong XVII. 

impreflion of it which it ftamps upon the mind: 

and , Thirdly » It arifes from the introducflion of 

a new , and commonly a fpletidid objedS, affociated 

to the principal one of which we treat; and from 

the agreeable pidlure which that obje<fl prefents t<> 

the fancy ; new fcenes being thereby brought into 

view, which,. without the affiflance of this figure, 

we could not have enjoyed. 

All Comparifons whatever may be reduced 
tinder two heads , Explaining and Embdlishing Cora- 
parifons. For when a writer likens the objed of 
which he treats to any other thing, it always is, 
or at leaft always fhould be , with a view either 
to make us underftand that objed more diftinclly, 
or to drefs it up, and adorn it. All nianner of 
fubjeds admit of explaining Comparifons. ^ Let an 
author be reafoning ever fo ftridly , or treating the 
moft abftrufe point in philofbphy , he may very 
properly introduce a Comparifon , merely with a 
view to make his fubjed be better underftood. 
Of this nature , is the following in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes , employed to explain a very abftrad pointy 
the diftindion between the powers of fenfe and 
imagination in the human mind. ^' As wax," fays 
he, "would not be adequate to the purpofe of 
** fignatures, if it had not the power to retain as 
** well as to receive the impreflion , the fame 
" holds of the foul with refped to fenfe and ima- 
*' gination. Senfe is its receptive power; imagin- 
"* ation its retentive. Had it fenfe without inia- 
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L E c T. " gination , it would not be as wax , but as water, 
XVn. " where, though* all impreffions beinftantly made, 
" yet as foon as they are made , they are inftant 
" ly loft." Ill Gomparifons of this nature , the un- 
dcrftanding is concerned much more than the fancy: 
and therefore the only rules^ to be obferved, with 
refpecJl to them, are, that they be clear, and that 
they be ufeful ; that they tend to render our con- 
ception of the principal objedt more diftind; and 
that tliey do not lead our view afide , and bewilder 
it with any falfe light. 

• But embellilhing Gomparifons , introduced not 
fo much with a view to inform and inftruA, as 
to adorn the fubjcdl of which we treat, are thofe 
with which we are chiefly concerned at prefent, 
as figures of Speech ; and thofe , indeed which moft 
frequently occur. Refemblance , as I before men- 
tioned , is the foundation of this Figure. Wemuft 
not, however, take Refemblance, in too Arid 
a fenfe , for* adluafl fimilitude or likenefs of appear- 
ance. Two objedls may fometimes be very hap- 
pily compared to one another, though they re- 
ferable each other, ftridly fpeaking, in nothing; 
only , becaufe they agr^e in the efifeds w^hich they 
produce upon the mind; becaufe they raife a train 
of fimilar , or , what may be called , concordant 
ideas; fo that the remembrance of the one, when 
recalled , ferves to ftrengthen the impreffion made 
by the other. For example , to defcribe the nature of 
foft and melancholy mufic, OlEan fays, "The 
*' mufic of Garryl was , like the memory of joys 
^- that are paft , pleafant and mournful to the foul/* 
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This is happy and delicate. Yet , furely , no kind L E c T. 
of mufic has any refemblance to a feeling of the XVII. 
mind, fuch as the memory of palt joys. Had it 
been compared to the voice of the nightingale, 
or the murmur of the ftream , as it would have 
been by feme ordinary poet , the likenefs would 
have been morejftri'dl ; but , by founding this Simi- 
le upon the efFed which Carry I's mufic produced, 
the Poet, whil? he convc/s a very tender image, 
gives us, at the fame time, a much ftronger im- 
preflion of the nature and ftrain of tliat mufic : 
^' Like the memory of joys that are paft, pleafant 
" and mournful to the foul." 

In general, whether Comparifons be founded 
on the fimilitude'of the two objeds compared, *or 
on fome analogy and agreement in their effedls, 
the fundamental requifite of a comparifon is, that 
it fhall ferve to illuftrate the object, for the fake 
of which it is introduced , and to give us a 
fbronger conception of it. Some little excurfions 
of Fancy may be permitted , in purfuing the 
Simile ; but they muft never deviate far from the 
principal objedl. If it be a great and noble one , 
ev^ery circumftance in the. comparifon muft tend 
to aggrandife it, if it be a beautiful one , to 
render it more amiable; if terrible, to fill us 
wth more awe. But to be a little more particular: 
The rules to be given concerning Comparifons , 
refpefl chiefly two articles; the propriety of 
their introdudlion , and the nature of the obje^3 
whenpe they are taken, 
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LECti FiRiST, the propriety of their introduftiori. 
XVII. From Svhat has been already faid of Comparifonsj 
it appears, that they are not^ like the Figures of 
\vhich I treated in the lafl: Ledure, the language. 
of ftrong paflion. No; they arc the language of 
imagination rather than of paflion; ofan imagination 
fprightly, indeed, and watmed; but undifturfted 
by any violent or agitating emotion. Strong 
paflion is too fevere to admit this play of Fancy; 
It has no leifure to caft about for refembling 
bbjeds ; it dwells on that objedl which has feized 
and taken pofleflion of the foUl. It is tod much 
Occupied and filled by itj to turn its view afide, 
or to fix its attention on any other thing. An 
iauthor, thetefote, can fcarccly commit a greater 
JFault, than J in the midft cf paflion, to introduce 
a Simile* Metaphorical fexpreflion may be al* 
lowable in fuch a fituation; though even tliis 
inly be carried tbo far : but the pomp and 
iblemnity of a formal Comparifon is altogether 
ift ftranger to paflion; It changes the key in a 
moment; relaxes and brings down the mind; and 
(hows us a writet perfedly at his eafe, while he 
is perfonating jfome other 5 who is jfuppofed to 
be under the torment of agitation. Our -writets 
of tragedies ai^e very apt to err hete. In fome 
of IVlr. Rbwe's plays, thefe fliowers bf Similies 
have been fl:rewed unfeafonably. Mr. Addifon's 
Cato, tbo, is jtiftly cenfurable in this refped; 
as, \Vhen Fortius, juft after Lucia had bid him 
farewell for evtr, and when he ftiould naturally 
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h^vt biicn reprefented as in the moft violent L fi d •T* 
anguifh, makes his reply in a ftudied and affeded XVIL. 
comparifon : 

Tlius o'er the dying lamp th' unfteady flame 
Hangs qniv'ring on a point, leaps ofFby fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold; 
Thou muft not go ; my foul ftill hovers o'er th^e^^ 
And can't get looC^. 

Every one muft be 'fenfible,*tliat this is. quite 
remote from the language of Nature on fuch 
occafions. 

However, as Comparifon is not the ftyle of 
ftfong paflion, fo neither, when employed for 
citibellilbment , is it the language of a mind 
wholly unmoved* It is a figure of dignity, and 
idlways requires fome elevation in the fubjedj iii 
order to rriake it proper : for it fuppofes the 
imagination to be uncommonly enlivened, though 
the heart be not agitated by paflion. In a word, 
the proper place of comparifons lies in the middle . 
kegion , between the highly pathetic , and the 
very humble ftyle. This is a wide field, and 
gives ample range to the Figure* But even thi^ 
field we muft take care not to overftock with 
it. For, as was before faid, it is a fparkling 
ornament; and all things that fparkle, dazzle and 
fatigue, if they recur too often. Similies fhould^ 
tven in poetry, be ufed with moderation; but, 
in profe writings, much more: otherwife^ the 
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^, E c T. ftyle will become difguftingly Jufcious, and the 
XVIL ornament lofe its virtue and effed. 

I PROCEED, next, to the rules that relate to 
objeds, whence Comparifons Ihould be drawn^ 
fuppofing them introduced in their proper place. 

In the firft place, they muft not be drawn 
from things, which have too near and obvious 
a refemblance to the objed with which we 
compare them. The great pleafure of the ^& of 
comparing lies, in difcovering likeneffes among 
things of different fpecies, where- we would not, 
at the firft gjance , exped a refemblance. There 
is lictle art or ingenuity in pointing out the 
refemblance of two objeds, that are fo much 
a-kin, or lie fo near to one anotiier in nature, 
that every one fees they muft be like. When 
Milton compares Satan's appearance, after his 
fall, to that of the Sun fuffering an eclipfe, and 
affrighting the nation.< with portentous darknefs, 
we are ftruck with the happinefs and the dignity 
of the fimilitude. But, when he compares Eve's , 
bower in Paradife, to the' arbour of Pomona, 
or Eve herfelf , to a Dryad , or Wood-nymph; 
we receive little entertainment: as every one 
fees, that one arbour muft, of courfe, in fevferal 
refpeds, refemble anothei* arbour, and one beauti- 
ful woman another beautiful woman. 

Among Similies , faulty through too great 
obvioufnefs of the likenefs , we muft likewife 
rank thofe which are taken from objeds become 
trite an4 familiar in poetical Language. Such 
are the Similies of a hero to a lion , of a perfon 
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in forrow to a floAver drooping its head , of L e c t. 
violent pafEon to a tempeft, of chaftity to fnow,' XVII. 
of virtue to the fun or the ftars, and many more 
of this kind, with which we are fure to find 
modern writers, of fecond rate genius, abounding 
plentifully ;. handed down from every writer of 
verfes to another, as by hereditary fight. Thefe 
comparifons were, at firft, perhaps , very proper 
for the purpofes to which- they are applied. In ^ 
the ancient original poets, who took them diredly 
from nature , not from their predeceffors , they 
had beauty. But they are now beaten; our ears 
are fo accuflomed to them , that they give no 
amufement to the fancy. Thefe is , indeed , no 
mark by which we can more readily diftinguifh 
a poet of true genius, from one of a barren 
imagination, than by the ftrain of their compari- 
fons. All who call themfelves poets affcdl them: 
but, whereas a mere verfifier copies no new 
image from nature, which appears, to his unin- 
ventive genius, exhaufted by thofe who have ^ 
gone before him, and, therefore, contents himfelf 
with humbly following their trad; to an author 
of real fancy, nature feems to unlock, fpontane- 
oufly, her hidden ftores; and the eye "quick 
" glancing from earth to heaven," Idifcovers new 
fhapes and forms, new likeneffes between objeds 
unobferved before , which render his Similies 
original , expreffive , and livdy. 

But, in the fecond place, as Comparifons 
ought not to* be founded on likeneffes too obvious, 
ftill lefs ought they to be founded on thofe which 
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Tec t. are too faint and demote. For thcfe, in place of 
XVII. afiifting, ftrain the fan<?y to comprehend thenn , 
and throw no light upon the fubjcd^ It is alfo to 
be obferved, that a Comparifon which, in the 
principal circuriiftances , carries a fiifficiently near 
rcfemblance, may became unnatural and obfcure, 
if puOied too far. Nothing is more oppofite to 
the defign of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number of coincidences in minute points, 
merely to fhow how far the poct^s wit can 
ftretch the refemblance. This is IMr. Cowley's 
common fault ; whofe comparifons generally ruil 
out fo far, as to become father a (ludied exercifc 
of wit, than a*n illuftration of the principal 
objedl. We need only open his works, his odes 
cfpecially, to find inftances every where* 

In the third place , the objedl from which a 
Comparifon is drawn , fhould never be an un* 
known objc<fl, of one of which few people czn 
form clear ideas: "Ad inferendam rebus lucem,'* 
fays Oaincflilian , " repertae funt fimilitudines^ 
" Prsecipue, igitur, eft cuftodiendum ne id quod 
^^ fimilitudinis gratia a fcivimus , aut obfcurum ,fit, 
" aut[ignotum. Debet enim id quod illuftrandje 
^' altefius rei gratia alTumitur, ipfum efle clarius eo 
" qwod iliuminatur * " Comparifons, therefore ^ 
founded on philofophical difcoveries, or on any 

* " Coniparifons have been introduced into difcourfe^ 
for the fike of throwing light on the fubjeA. We mud, 
therefore, be much on our guard, not to employ, 
as the ground of our Simile , any bbjed which it citKer 
obfcure or unknown* That, furcly, which is ufcd 
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thing with which perfons of a certain trade only, L e c t. 
or' a certain profeflion, are converfant, attain not XVJL 
their proper effed. They ihould be taken from 
thofe illuftrious, noted objeds, which moft of 
the readjers either have feen, or can ftrongly 
conceive. This leads me to remJirk a fault of 
which modern poets are very^pt to be guilty. 
The ancients took their Similies from that face of 
nature, and that ciafs of objeds, with which 
they and their readers were acquainted. Henc^ 
lions, and wolves, and ferpents, were fruitful, 
and very proper four<:es of Similies amongft 
them; and thefe having become a fort of confe* 
crated, claflicai images, are very commonly adopt* 
ed by the moderni;; injiidicioufly however, for 
the propriety of them is now in a great meafur^ 
loft. It is only at fecond hand, ^nd by de^p 
fcription, that we' are acquainted with many 
of thofe objeds; and, to moft readers of poetry, 
it were more to the purpofe, to dcfcribe lions, 
or ferpcpts, by Similies taken from men, thaa 
to defcribe men by lions. Now^-a-days , we ^ai| 
much eafier form the conception of a fierce 
combat between two me», than between a bull 
and SL tyger. Every country has a fcenery 
peculiar to itfelf ; anil the imagery of every goo4 
poet will exhibit it. The introdudion of gav 
known objeds, or of a foreign fcenery, l)etray$ i 

" fQr the purpofe of itlufeating fome other thing, ougBt; 
^^ to be more obv^us. and pUi«, tbaa the thing i|Uende4 
'' tQ be illuftrat^d,^' 
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Le c T. pc^et copying, not after nature, but from other 
XVII. writers. I have only to obferve further j 

In the fourth place, that, in compofitions of 
a ferious or elevated kind, Similies fliould liever 
be taken from low or mean objeds. Thefe arc 
degrading ;' whereas Similies are commonly 
intended to, €in|pelfilh , . and to dignify: and, 
therefore , unlefs in burlefque writings , or where 
Similies are introduced purpofcly to vilify and 
diminifli an objed, mean ideas fhould never be 
prefented to us- Some of Homer's Gomparifons 
have been taxed without reaf on, on this account. 
For it is ia;be remembered, that the meannefe 
.or dignity of objeds, depends, in a great degree, 
on the ideas and manners of ihe. age wherein we 
live. Many: Similies , therefore , drawn from the 
incidents: of rural life, which, appear low to us\ 
had abundance of dignity in thofe fimpler ages 
of antiquity. : / . 

1 H ^ V E now confidered fuch of the figures 

of Speech as»,feemed moft to merit a full, and 

^;particular difcufiion : Metaphor, Hyperbole, Per- 

fonifica.tion» Apoftropbe, and Comparifon. A 

few more yet remain to be mentioned : the proper 

nfe aod condjud of, which will be eafrly underftood 

from the principles already laid down. * 

^ As Coniparifon is founded, pn the refemblance, 

:{q Aptithefia on the contraft or oppofition of two 

objeds. Contraft lias always this effedl, to make 

each of the concrafted objedls appear in, the 

.ftronger light. White, for inftance, never appears 

fo bright as when it is oppofed to black i anB 
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ivhen bbth are viewed together. Antithefis, L e c t- 
therefore , may , oh many occafions, be employed XVII. 
to advantage, in order to ftrengthen the impret 
fion which we intend that any objed Ihould 
make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, 
reprefenting the improbability of Milo's forming 
a defign to take away the life of Clodius, at a 
time when all circumftances were unfavourable 
to fuch a defign, and after he had let other 
opportunities flip when he could have executed 
the fame defign, if he had formed it, with much 
more eafe and fafety, heightens our cpnvidion of 
this irtiprobability by a Ikilful ufe of this figure : 
" Quem igitur cum omnium gratia interficere 
" noluit , hunc voluit cum aliquorum querela ? 
" Quem jure, quem loco, quem tempore, quem 
" impune, non eft aufus , hunc injuria, iniquo 
*^ loco , alieno tempore , • pcriculo capitis , non 
** dubltavit'occidere *?" In order to render an 
Antithefis more complete , it is always of advan- 
tage , that the words and members of dre fen- 
tence, expreffingthe contrafted objedls,be, as in 
this inftance of Cicero's, fimilarly conftruded^ 
and itiade to correfpond to each ' other. This 

* " Is it credible that , when he declined putting CIo- 
'^ dius .to death with the confent of all, he would chufe 
"- to do it with the difapprobation of many ? Can you 
** believe that the perfoa whom he fcrupled to flay , . 
*' when he might have done fo with full juftice , in a 
" convenient place , at a proper time , with fecure impu- 
" nity', he made no fcruple to murder againil juftice, 
" in an unfavourable place, at an unfeafonable time, a^d 
" at the rifque of capitalcondcmaation,?" 
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l^ E c T. leads lis to remark the contra ft more , by fettihg 
XVn. the things which we oppofe more clearly over 
againft each other ; in the fame manner as when 
Ve contraft a black and a white objeA, in order 
to perceive the full difference of their colour, 
we would chufe to have both objeds of the 
fame bulk, and placed in the fame light. Their 
xefemblance to each other, in certain circumi- 
fiances , makes their disagreement in others morQ 
palpable. 

At the fame time. I muft obferve, that th^ 
frequent ufe of Antithefis, efpecially where th^ 
oppofition in the words is nice and quaint, is ap^ 
to render ftyle difagreeable. Such a fentence as 
the following , from Seneca , does very well , 
where it ftands alone : " Si quem volueris efle 
'* divitem , non eft quod augeas divitias , fed 
*' minuas cupiditates*/' Or this: '* Si ad na^ 
*^ turam vives , nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opi» 
•' nionem , nunquam dives t-" A maxipi , or moral 
laying, properly enough receives this form; both 
becaufeit is fuppofed to be the fruit of medi-^ 
tation , and becaufe it is defigned to be engraven 
on the memory, which recalls it more eafily by 
the help of fuch contrafted expreffions. But 
where a firing of fuch fentences fucceed each 
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* " If you feek to make one rich , ftudy not to incrcafe 
his ftores , but to diminilh his deli res, ^ 

t " If you regulate your ddires according to the ftands 
.^' ard of nature , you will never be poor ; if according 
*' to the ftandard of opinion, you^lwiU never be rich." 

Qther 
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other ; where this becomes an author s favourite L E c t, 

and prevailing manner of expreffing himfelf , his XVII. 

ftyle is faulty ; and it is upoti this account Seneca 

has been often , and juftly , cenfured. Such a 

fiylc appears too ftuditd and laboured; it gives 

us the impreflion of an author attending more 

to his manner of faying things, than to the 

things themfelves which he fays. Dr. Young, 

though a writer of real genius , was too fond of 

Antithefes. In his Eftimate of Human Life, we 

find whole pages, that run in fuch a ftrain as 

this : " The ptafant complains aloud ; the courtier 

*' in fecret repines. In want, what diftrefs? in 

" affluence,, what fatiety? The great are under 

*' as much difficulty to expend with pleafure, 

*^ as the mean to labour with fuccefs. Thje 

" ignorant, through ill-grounded hope, are dit * 

" appointed; the knowing, through knowledge, 

" defpond. Ignorance occafions miftake ; raiftake, 

" difappointment ; and difappointment is mifery. 

" Knowledge, on the other hand, gives true 

" judgment; and true judgment of human 

" things, gives a demonftration of their infuf- 

*^ ficiency to our peace.'* There is too much 

glitter in fuCh a ftyle as this to pleafe long. We 

are fatigued , by attending to' fuch quaint and 

artificial fentences often repeated. ; 

There is another fort of Antithefis, the 
beauty of which confifts, in furprifmg us by 
the unexpefted contrafts of things which it brings 
together. Much wit ^nay be ftiQwn in this ; but 
it belongs wholly tg pieces of prpfeffed wit a^nd 

Vol. I. D d 
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L E c T. humour, and can find no place in grave compo< 
XVII. fitions. Mr. Pope, who is remarkably fond of 
Antithefis , is often happy in this ufe of the 
figure. So, in his Rape of the Lock: 

Whether the nymph fhall break Diana's law , 

Or fome frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or ftain her honour , or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers , or mifs a mafquerade ; 

Or lofe her heart , or necklace , at a ball , 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock mufl: fklL 

What is called the point of an epigram, confifts, 
for moft part, in fome Antithefis of this kind; 
furprifing us with the fmart and unexpeded turn, 
which it gives to the thought ; and in the fewer 
words it is brought out, it is always the happier* 
Comparisons and Antithefes ai'e figures of a 
cool nature? the .productions of imagination, 
not of paflion* Interrogations and Exclamations, 
of which I am next to fpeak, are paffionate 
figures. They are, indeed, on fo many occafions, 
the native language of paflion , that their ufe is 
extremely frequent; and, inordinary converfa- 
tion , when men are heated, they prevaijasmuch 
as in the moft fublime oratory. The unfigured , 
literal ufe of Interrogation , is , to alk a queftion ; 
but when men are prompted by paflion , what- 
ever they would affirm, or deny, with great 
vehemence , they naturally put in the form of a 
queftion; expreffing thereby the ftrongeft con- 
fidence of the truth of ^ their o\yn fentiment, and 
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appealing to their hearers for the impoffibility of L e c t. 
the contrary. Thus , in Scripture : *' God is not XVII. 
** a man that he fliould lie, neither the fon of 
^' man that he Ihould repent. Hath he faid it ? 
** And Ihalljie not do it? Hath he fpoken it? 
" and Ihall he not make it good *?" So Demoft- 
henes, addrefling hirnfelf to the Athenians: 
" Tell me, will you ftill go about and aCk one 
*' another, what news ? What can be more 
" aftonifhing news than this, that the man of 
" Macedon makes war upon the Athenians, and 
" difpofes of the affairs of Greece? — Is Philip 
*^ dead ? No , but he is fick. What fignifies it 
" to you whether he Jpp dead or alive ? For , if 
^ any thing happens to this Philip , you will 
^' immediately raife up another." All this deliver- 
ed without Interrogation, had been faint and 
ineflFedual ; but the warmth and eagernefe which 
this queftioning method cxpreffes, awakens the 
hearers, and ftrikes them with much greater force. 
Interrogations may often be employed 
with propriety, in the courfe of no higher 
emotions than naturally arife in purfuing fomo 
clofe and earneft reafoning. But Exclamations 
belong only to ftronger emotions of the mind ; 
to/furprife, admiratioa, anger , joy, grief, and 
ilk like: 

Heu pietas ! heu prifca fides ! invidaque bell^ 
Dextera! 

* Numbers, chap, xxiii, v, 19. 

D da 
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L E c T. Both Interrogation and Exclamation , and, indeed, 
' XVII. all paflionate figures of fpeech , operate upon us 
by means of fympathy. Sympathy is a very 
powerful and extenfive principle in our nature , 
difpofing us to enter into every, .feeling and 
paflion, which we behold expreffed by others. 
Hence, a fingle perfon coming into company 
with ftrong marks, either of melancholy or joy, 
upon his countenance , will difFufe that paflion , 
in a moment, through the whole circle. Hence, 
in a great crowd , paflions are fo eafily caught , 
and fo faft fpread, by that powerful contagion 
which the animated looks , cries , and geftures of 
a multitude never fail t^carry. Now , Interro- 
gations and Exclamations , being natural figns of 
a moved and agitated mind , always , when they 
are properly ufed , difpofe us to fympathife with 
the difpofitions of thofe who ufe them, and to 
feel as they feel. 

From this it follows, that the great rule with 
regard to the conduct of fuch figures is , that the 
writer attend to the manner in which nature 
didates to us to exprefs any emotion or paflion , 
and that he give his language that turn , and no 
other; above ajl, that he never affed the ftylc 
of a paflion which he does not feel. With In- 
terrogations he may ufe a good deal of freedom ; 
thefe , as above obferved , falling in fo much 
with the ordinary courfe of language and reafoi> 
ing , even when no great vehemence is fuppofed 
to have place in the mind. But , with refped to 
Exclamations , he muft be more referved. No- 
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thing has a worfe effedl than the frecjuciit and L E c t. 
UDfeafonable ufe of them. Raw, juvenile writers XVII. 
imagine, that, by pouring them forth often, 
they render their compofitions warm and animated. 
Whereas quite the contrary follows. They render it 
frigid to excefs. When an author is always 
calling upon us to enter into tranfports which he 
has faid nothing to infpire, we are both difgufted 
and enraged at him. He raifes no fympathy , • for 
he gives us no paffion of his own , in which • 
we can take part. He gives us words , and riot 
paffion ; and of courfe , can raife no paffion , 
unlefs that of indignation. Hence, I incline to 
think, he was not much miftaken , who faid, 
that when , on looking into a book , he found 
the pages thick befpangled with the point which 
is called, "Pundlum admirationis," he judged 
this to be a fufficient reafon for his laying it afide. 
And, indeed, were it not for the help of this 
^' pundum admirationis ," with which many 
writers of the rapturous kind fo much abound , 
one would be often at a lofs to • difcover , 
whether or not it was Exclamation which they 
aimed at For, it has now become a fafhlon, 
among thefe writers, to fubjoin points of ad- 
miration to fentences , which contain nothing but 
fimple affirmations, or propofitions , as if, by 
an affedled method of pointing, they could trans- 
form them in the reader's mind into high figures 
of eloquence. IVIuch a-kin to thisj^is another 
contrivance pradlifed by fome writers, of fepar^ 
ating, almoft all the members of their fentences 
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L E c t. fmm^cach other, by blank lines t as if, by fetting 
XVIL them thus afunder , they beftowed fome fpecial 
importaiice upon them ; and required us , in going 
along, to make a paufe at every other word, 
and weigh it well. This , I think , may be called 
a Typographical Figure of Speech, Neither , 
indeed, fince we have been led to mention the 
arts of writers for increafmg the importance of 
their wbrds, docs another cuftotn, which pre-p 
vailed very much fome timS* ago , feem worthy 
of imitation ; I mean that of diftinguifhing the 
fignificant words, in every fentence, by Italick 
charaders. On fome occafioris, it is very proper 
to ufe fuch diftindioais. But when we carry 
them fo far, as to mark with them every fup- 
pofed emphatical word , thefe words are apt to 
multiply fo faft in the author** imagination > that 
every page is crowded with Italicks , which can 
ptoduce no effedl whatever , but to hurt the eye , 
and create Iconfufion. Indeed, if the fenfe point 
out the moft emphatical expreflions , a variation 
in the type , efpecially when occurring fo frequents 
ly, will give fmall aid'. And, accordingly, the 
moft mafterly writers ^ of late , have, with good 
reafon , laid afide. all thofe feeble props of figni- 
ficancy, and trufted wholly to the weight of 
their fentiments for commanding attention. But 
to return from this digreffion: 

Another Figure of Speech, proper only to 
animated and warm Compofition , is what fome 
critical writers call Vifion ; when , in place of 
relating fomcthing that is paft, yfc ufe the prefent 
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tenfe , and defcribe it as adually pafling before L E c t. 
our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration XVII. 
againft Catiline : *' Videor enim mihi hanc urbem 
** videre , lucem orbis terrarum atque arcem 
*' omnium gentium, fubito uno incendio conci- 
" dentem; cerno animo fepulta in pAtria miferos 
*' atque infepultos acervos civium ; v^rfatur mihi 
*' ante oculos afpedus Cethegi , & ftiror in veftra 
^' cxde bacchantis * " This manner of defcrip- 
tion fuppofes a fort of enthufiafm , which carries 
the perfon who defcribes in fome meafure out of 
himfeif ; and, when well executed, muft needs 
imprefs the reader or hearer ftrongly, by the 
force of that fympathy which I have before ex* 
plained. But in order to a fuccefsful execution , it 
requires an uncommonly warm imagination , and 
fuch a happy, feledion of circumftances , as (hall 
make us think we fee before our eyes the fcene 
that is defcribed. Otherwife , it fhares the fame 
fate with all feeble attempts towards paflronate 
figures ; that of throwing ridicule upon the 
author, and leaving the reader more cool and 
uninterefted than he was before. The fame obfer- 
vations are to be applied to Repetition, Sufpen- 
fion , Corredtion , and many more of thofe 

* " I fecm to myfelf to behold this city, the orna- 
" ment of the earth , and the capital of all nations , fud- 
** denly involved in one conflagration, I fee -before me 
*' the flaughtered heaps of citizens lying unburied in the 
" midft of their ruined country. The furious countenance 
" of Cethegus rifes to my -view , while with a favage 
" joy he is triumphing in your miferies, " 
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L E c T. figurative forms of Speech , which rhetoricians 
XVII. have enumerated among the Beauties of Elo- 
quence. They are beautiful, or not, exadly in 
proportion as they are native expreffions of 
the fentimentor paffion intended to be heightened 
by them. -L^t nature and paflion always fpeak 
their own language, and they will fuggeft figures 
in abundance. But when we feek to counterfeit 
a warmth which we do not feel , no figures 
will either fupply the defedl^ or conceal the 
impofture. 

There is one Figure (and I Ihall mention no 
more ) of frequent ufe among all public fpeakers, 
particularly at the bar, which Quindilian infills 
upon confiderably , and calls Amplification. It 
confifts in an artful exaggeration of all the 
circumftances of fome objedl or adion which 
we want to place in a ftrong light, either a 
good or a bad one. It is not fo properly one 
Figure , as the fkilful management of feveral 
which we make to tend to one point. It may be 
carried on by a proper ufe of magnifying or 
extenuating term3 , by a regular enumeration, of 
particulars, or by throwing together, as into one 
mafs, a crowd of circumftances; by fuggefting 
comparifons alfo with things of a like nature. 
But the principal inftrument by which it works, 
is by a Climax, or a gradual rife of one circum- 
ftance above another , till our idea be raifed to 
the utmoft. I ipokt formerly of a Climax in 
found ; a Climax in fenfe , when well carried on, 
is a ^gure which never fails to amplify ftrongly. 
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The common example of this , 15 that noted L e c T* 

paflage in Cicero which every fchoolboy knows : XVU* 

*' Facinus eft vincire civem Romanum ; fcelus 

** verberare , prope parricidium , necare ; quid 

" dicam in cru.cem toUere *?" I fliall give an 

inftance from a printed pleading of a famous / 

Scotch Lawyer, Sir George M'Kenzic. It is in a 

charge to the jury , in the cafe of a woman 

accufed of murdering her own child. "Gentlemen, 

" if one man had any how flain another , if an 

" adverfary had killed his oppofer , or a woman 

" occafioncd the death of her enemy , even thefe 

^^ criminals would have been capitally puniflied 

^^ by the Cornelian law : but, if this guiltlefs 

^' infant , who could make no enemy , had been 

" murdered by its own nurfe. What puniffiments 

" would not then the mother have demanded? 

" With what cries and exclamations would (he 

" have ftunned your ears ? What fhall we fay 

" then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a 

" mother, of the murder of her innocent child, 

" hath comprifed all thofe mifdecds in one fmgle 

** crime; a crime, in its own nature, deteftable;* 

" in a woman , prodigious , in a mother , incxe- 

" dible ; and perpetrated againft one whofe 

^^ age called for compaflion, whofe near relation 

" claimed affedlion, and whofe innocence de- 

" fcrved the higheft favour ? " I muft take 

notice, however, that fuch regular Climaxes as 

* " It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds : 
" it is the height of guilt to fcourge him: little lefs than 



parricide to put him to death. "What name then fhall I 
give to crucifying him. ?." 
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I. E c T, thefe, though they have confiderable beauty,^ 
XVIL have, at the fame time, no fmall appearance of 
art and ftudy ; and , therefore , though they may 
be admitted into formal harangues , yet they 
fpeak not the language of great earneflnefs and 
paflion, which feldom proceed by fteps fo regu^ 
lar. Nor, indeed, for the purpofes of effectual 
perfuafion , arc they likely to be fo fuccefsful , as 
an arrangement of circumftances in a lefe artificial 
order. For , when much art appears , we are 
always put on our guard againft the deceits of 
eloquence ; but when a fpeaker has reafoned 
ftrongly, and, by force of* argument, has made 
good his main point , he may then , taking 
advantage of the favourable bent of our minds , 
make ufe of fuch artificial figures to confirm our 
belief, and to warm our minds. 



Ekd of the first Volijmi;. 
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